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No. LXXXII, on THE MEAKS- OF READ- 
ING WITH THE MOST ADVANTAGE. 



■<» 



IT is certain, that there are many fludents who 
impair their health in a continual courfe of reading 
and literary labour, without any adequate returns 
of plealure or improvement. They read, indeed, be- 
caufe they confider it as a duty, or becaufe they are 
endeavouring to accomplifh themfelves for the pra^ice 
of a profeiHon ; but they are ready to confefs, that the 
whole tenour of their ftudies is one Continued toil, and 
that the pleafure they derive from them is by no meaqs 
ft recompence for exhaufted fpirits and habitual me* 
lancholy. > 

With a view to relieve ftudents of this defcriptioDj 
wlio are ufually virtuous and amiable, I v/ill endeavour 
to fugeeft a few hints, which may poilibly contribute 
to render their reading more agreeable and advantage- 
ous. But I wiih to premife, that in what I now (ay, 
and in whatever 1 have faid, in the ftyle of direftion 
and advice, I mean only to offer, not to obtrude; to 
fubmit, and not to dictate. 

In order to receive the^prftper advantage from read- 
ing, it muft be rendered a pkafmg employment. Hu- 
man nature is fo confUtuted, that no practice will be con-^ 
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•ttnued long and regularly, which is not attended vnnAi 
ibnie degree of pleaTure. We enter upon a ftudy which 
is irkfooie and difguftlol with reluctance, we attend «o 
it fuperficially, and we relinquidi it without refiedting 
upon it in a degree fufficient for the purpofe of im- 
provement. Inllead of thinjdng of it >umfornJy and 
fleadily, we drive it from our minds as the caufe of 
tmeafinels. But the heart and afFeCtions, the imagi- 
nation and the memory, co-operate with the underftand- 
ing, in deriving all poflibte advantage from the ftudy. 
which we love. 

The firft and moft important obyedl is, therefore, to 
form a ftrong attachment to thofe parts of fcience, or 
to thofe books, which our judgment inipels us to (ludy. 
There are various methods conducive to this end ; but,, 
perhaps, none are more effectual, than that of con- 
verfing with men of fenfe and genius on the books . 
«nd the fubjeft on which we purpofe to read. There 
. is a warmth and fpirit in converiation, which renders 
iubjefts, which might otherwife appear cold and life- 
lefs, interefting and animated. When the company is 
departed, and the converGition at an end, we are na- 
turally inclined to fee what has been faid in books oq 
the fubjedts difcufled ; and the light let in by the pr6- 
ceding converfation -is an excellent introduftion to our 
enquiries. ' 

-As (bon as we have acquired, "by a6lual reading, a 
•competent know(edge of a book or particular fubjedl, 
It will contribute greatly to animate us in proceeding 
Hill further, if we talk ofjt either with our equals in 
attainments, or with the learned and experienced. We 
advance an opinion, our felf-love renders us folicitous 
to maintain it, we iefk the aid of a book as an auxili- 
ary, we therefore read it' with eager attention ; and I 
believe it will be difficult to avoid loving that which 
-we attend to frequently and with eagernefs. 

Indeed, if we can once fix our attention very clofely 
to a good book, nothing more will be neceflary to 
make us love it : As in nature, when two bodies ap- 
proach each other very nearly, .the attra^on of co- 
henon faftens them together; fo when the mind at- • 
taches itfelf clqfely to any iiibje6t whatever, k becomes, 

"m as 
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as it were, united to it, and gravitates towards it with 
a fpoQtaneous velocity. There is, indeed, no fludy 
fo dry, but by fixing our attention upon it, wc 
may at laft find it capable of affording great delight. 
Metaphyfics and mathematics, even in theirrabftrufeft 
parts, are known to give the attentive ftudent a very 
exalted fatisfaflion. Thofe parts then of human learn- 
ing, which in their nature are more entertaining, 
cannot fail of being beloved in a high degree, when the 
mind js clo(ely and conftantly applied to them. 

In order to acquire the power and habit of fixmg the 
attention, it will at firft be neceflary to funmion a very 
confiderable degree of refolution, In beginning the 
fludy of anew language, or any book or fcience, which 
prefents ideas totally ftrange, the mind cannot but feel 
fome degree of relu6lante or difgtift. But perfcvere ; 
and, in a very ihort time, tbe difguft will vanifti, and 
you will be rewarded with entertainment. Till this 
takes place, make it an inviolable rule, however dis- 
agreeable, to read a certain quantity, or for a certain 
time, and you will infallibly find, that what you be- 
gan as a talk, you will continue as an amufement. 

There are many ftudenls who fpend their days in 
cxtra^ing paflages from authors, and fairly tranlcrib- 
ing^them in their common-place book ; a mode of ftudy 
/ trulv wFetched, vrhich feldom repays the ftudent either 
with profit or pleafure, which waftes his time, and 
wears out his eyes and his conftitution. I moft feri- 
oufly adrife all thofe unhappy ftudents, who have 
been led to think, that the exercife of the hand can 
imprefs ideas on the brain 4 who interrupt their attien- 
tion by co|iying ; who torture themfelves in abridging, 
and who think, by filling their pocket-books, that they 
fliall enrich their underftandings, to ftop while they 
have eyes to fee, or fingers to write. They have to- 
tally miftaken the road to learning ; and, if they pro- 
ceed in the Way too long a time, they may fuffer fuck 
injuries in it as fliall difable them from returning, or feek- 
ing a better. After many years fpent in this wretched 
labour, it is no wonder that they clofe their books, 
and make the old complaint of vanity and vexation. 
Nothing really ferves us in reading, but what the mmd 
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jsiakes its own by refk^ion and memorj. That which 
is tranfcribed is not in the leaft more appropriated than 
when it ftood in the printed page. It is an error, if 
any fuppofe, that by the a^ of marking the wdrds oft 
paper with a pen, the ideas are more clearly niark^d 
on the brainjthan by attentive reading. 

The beft method of extra^ing and epitomizing, is 
to exprels the author's ideas, after ihuttmg his book, 
in our own words. In this exerciie, the memory is 
exerted, and the ftyle im|>roved. We make what w6 
write our own ; we think, we are active, and we do 
not condemn ourfelves to an employment merely ma^ 
nual and mechanical. But, after all, whatever a few 
may fay, write, or think, it is certain, that the great- 
eft fcholars were content with reading, without making 
either extradls or epitomes. They were fatisfied with 
what remained in their minds after a diligent perufal, 
and when they wrote, they wrote their own. Reading . 
is, indeed, raoft juftly calied the food of the mind. 
Like food, it muft be digefted and aflimilated ; it muft 
ihew its nutritWe power by promoting groWth ^nd 
ilrength, and by enabling the mind to bring forth 
ibund and vigorous produdions. It muft be converted 
infuccum et fanguinem^ into juice and blood, and ndt 
make its appearance again in the form in which it was 
originally imbibed, ft is indeed true, and the in- 
fiance may be brought in oppofition to my db£lrin^, 
that Demofthencs tranfcribed Thucydidcs eight time* 
-with his own hand ; but it iliould be remembered, that 
Demofthenes flourifhed before printing was difcovered, 
and that he was induced totranfciibe Thucydides, not 
only for the fake of improvement, but alfo for the fake 
of multiplymg copies of a favourite author. 

A due degree of variety will contribute greatly to 
render reading agreeable. For though it is true, that 
not more than one or two books fhoufd be read at once» 
yet, when they are finiftied, it will be pfbper, if any 
wearinefs is felt, to take up an author who writes in a 
different ftyle, or on a different fubjedt; to change 
from poetrj^ to profe, and from profe to poetry ; to in- 
termix the moderns with the ancients ; alternately tb 
ky down the book and to take op the pen i and iome- 

times 
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times to hj tfaetn^botfa' dqwn, and enter with alacritjr 
iatQ agreeable company and public diverfions. Th^ 
mind-, after a little ceilation, returns to books With all 
ti^e voracious eagernels of a literary hunger. The in- 
termiflions oiuft not be long, or frequent enough ta 
form a habit of idleneis pr dmipation. 

He who would read with pleaiure (and 1 repeat, 
that all who read with real profit mud read with plea- 
&re), will attend to the times of the day, and the fea* 
fbns of the year. The morning has been univerfally 
af^rovn} as th^ beft time for ftud/ j the afternoon may 
be moft advantageoufly fpent in improving converfation. 
Thofe faculties, which before dinner are capable of en- 
gaging in the acuteft and fublimeft difquifitions, are 
twnf^h^gfinsxsAjsj^mnit^ to be comparatively duU 
and ftupid after it. " I know not how it is,** &id a cele- 
ix-ated writer, " but all my philofophy, in which I was ^ 
*^ Co warmly engaged in the morning, appears like non<-, 
*^ (eafe^as-ioon as I have dined." 
> Very -hot weather w particularly unfavourable ta 
reading. The noonths of July, Auguft, and Septem- 
ber,- ai^ by no means the feaibni in which tha fruits of 
the mtnd arrive at maturity* A rigid philofopher will ' 
perhaps maintain, that the mental faculties are not to 
oe afle&ed by the viciifitudes of cold and heat; but 
who will liften to philofopliy, who is already convinced 
by adtual experience ? It 13 indeed remarkable, that 
theie months are iele£ted for vacation in the houfes of 
legiflature, in the courts of law, and in the feats of 
learning. In c614 and inclement weather, when we 
are driven to the Ri'e-iide for comfort, we find that de- 
light in our books, which, in the vernal and autumnal 
feafon, we fought in the iunihine, and in the fweets of 
rural fcenery. We no longer roam, we collet our 
fcattered ideas, and find, in* the exercife of our facuK 
ties, that delight, which is the confequence and re- 
ward of exferting, in a prooer method, the natural 
energies of the divine particle which breathes withiit 
us. 

But at all hours, and in all feafons, if we can re^ 
ftrain the licentious rovings of the fancy, footh the 
paffions of the hean^ and command our attention, Co 

as 
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as .to concentre it on the fubjeft we examine, we ihall 
be fure tp find our attention amply rewarded. Attend^ 
clofely, and clofe attention to almoft any worthy ob*- 
jedt will always produce folid iatisfadtion. Particularljr 
in reading, it may be depended upon as an approved 
truth, that the degree of proBt, as well as pleafure, will 
ever be proportioned to the degree of attention. 



No. LXXXIII. ON THE PROPRIETY O? 
- ADORNING LIFE^, AND SERVING SO- 
CIETY, BY LAUDABLE EXERTION. 



IN an age of opulence and luxury, when the native 
powers of tRe mind are weakened by vice, and ha- 
bits of indolence are fuperinduced by univjcrfal indulg- 
ence, the moralift can feldom expert to fee examples 
of that unwearied perfeyerance, of that generous ex- 
ertion, which has lumetimes appeared in the world, 
and has been called heroic virtue. Indeed, it muft be^ 
allowed, that in the early periods of fociety there -is 
greater occaiion, as well as greater fcope, for this ex-^ 
alted fpecies of public fpirit, than when all its real wants 
are iupplied, and all its fecurities edabliihed. 

Under thefe difadvantages there is, indeed, little op- 
portunity for that uncommon heroifm, which leads an 
individual to defert Jiis fphere, and to aft in contradic- 
tion to the maxims of perfonal intereft and fafety, with 
a view to reform the manners, or to promote the honour 
and advantage of the community. Patriotifm, as it was 
underftood and pradlifed by a Brutus, a Curtius, a Sex- 
vola, or a Socrates, appears in modern times fo^ eccen- 
tric a virtue, and fo abhorrent from the dictates of com- 
moi^ fenfe, that he who fhould imitate it would draw 
upon himfelf the ridicule of mankind,, and would be 
efteemed a madman. Moral and political knight erran«' 
try would now appear in fc^rcely a lels ludicrous light, 
than the extravagancies of chivalry. 

But to do good in gn effedual and exteniive manner 
within the limits of pr<>feiiional influence, and by per- 
forming 
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fomuDg the buiinefs of a ftation, whatever it may be* 
liot only with regular fiilelity, but with warm and ac-- 
tive diligence, is in the power, as it is the duty, of 
every individual who pofTeiTes the ufe of his faculties. 
Ft is furely an unfatisfaftory idea, to live and die with-' 
out Durfuing any other purpofe than the low one of 
l^erfonal gratificatkoiT. A thoufand pleafures and ad- 
vantages we have received from the difinterefted efforts- 
of thoie who have gone before us, and it is incumbent 
pn every generation to do fomething for the benefit of 
contemporaries and of thofe who are to follow. 
. To bie born, as Horace fays, merely to confume the 
fruits of the earth ; to live, as Juvenal oblerves of fome' 
of his countpymen, with no other purpofe than to gratify 
the palate, though they may in reality be the fole ends' 
of many, are yet too inglorious and difgraceful to be 
avowed by the bafeft of mankind. 

There is little doubt, but that many, whofe lives* 
have glided away in an ufelefs tenor, would have been 
glad of opportunities, if they could have difcovered- 
them, for laudable exertion. It h certainly true, that- 
to qualify* for political, military, literary, and patriotic 
efforts, peculiar preparations, accompliniments, occa- 
fions, and fortuitous contingencies are neceflary. Civil 
wifdom without civil employment, valour without an 
enemy, learning without opportunities for its difplay,, 
the love of our country without power, muft terminate 
in abortive wiibes, in defigns unfupported by execution. 
They who form great fchemes, and perform great ex- 
ploits, muft neceffarily be few. But the exertions which- 
benevolence points out, are extended to a great com- 
pais, are infinitely varied in kind and degree, and con- 
lequently adapted, iq fome mod^ or other, to the 
ability of every individual. 

To the diftinguiflied honour of our times and of our 

country, it muft be afferted, that there is no fpecies of 

diftrefs which is not relieved; no laudable inftitution 

which is not encouraged with an emulative ardour of 

liberality. No fooner is a proper objedt of beneficence 

prcfented to the public view, than fubfcriptions are 

railed by all ranks, who crowd with impatience to the 

contribution. Not onjy the infirmities of age and fick- 

neis 
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nefs are (obthed bj the bed concerted eftabliihrnents, 
and the lofs fuflained by the calamities of a conflagra- 
tion repaired ; but our enemies^ when reduced to a nate 
of captivity, are furniihed with every comfort which 
their condition c^n 'admit, and all the malignity of 
party-hatred melts into kindneis under the operation of 
charity. From the accumulated efforts of a community 
of phiianthropi(ls> fuch as our nation may be called^ 
a lum of good is produced, far greater than any re* 
corded of the heroes of antiquity, from Bacchus down 
^o Caefar/ 

It has been faid, that the ages of extraordinarj 
bounty are paJFed. No colleges are founded in the pre-* 
ftnt times, it is true ; yet not becaufe there is no 
{)ublic fpirit remaining, but becaufe there is already it 
ibfKcient number raifed by the pious hands of our 
forefathers, to anfwer all the purpofes of academical 
improvement. When a want is fupplied, it is not 
jferfimony, but prudence, which withholds additional 
niuriificeDce. The Infirmaries diffiifed over every part 
of the kingdom, are moft honourable teftimonies of that 
virtue whifch is to cover a multitude of fins. And there 
is one inftance of beneficence uncommon both in its de- 
gree and circumftances, which, though done without a 
view to human praile, muft not lofe even the fubordi- 
nate reward of human virtue. He who lately devoted, 
during his life, a noble fortune to the relief of the 
blind, will be placed higher in the efteem of pofterity, 
than the numerous train of pofthumous benefaftors, 
who gave what they could no longer retain, and fome- 
times from motives reprefented by the cenforious as 
little laudable. While angels record the name of He- 
therlngton in the book of life, let men infcribe it ia 
the rolls of fame. 

[ The motive of praife, though by no means the beft, 
is a generous and a powerful motive of commendable 
conduct- He would do an injury to mankind who 
ihould ftifle the love of fame. It has burnt with ftrong 
and fteady heat in the bofoms of the moft ingenuous. 
It has inlpired enthufiafm in the caufe of all that is 
good' and great. Where patience muft have failed, 
and perfeveiance been wearied, it has urged through 

troubles 
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troubles deemed intolerable, and ftimulated through 
diffieuicies dreaded as iafurmoimtable. . Pain, penuiyp 
danger, and death, have been incurfed with alacritjr 
in the fervice of mankind, with' the expedtation of no 
other recompence than an honourable diftindion. And 
let not the . ffigiditj^ of philofophical rigour damp this 
noble ardour, which raiies delightful fenfations in the 
heart thai harbours it, and give^ rife to all that is fub- 
lime in life and in the arts. When we are fo far refined 
and fubdued as to a6t 'merely irom the flow fu^geilions 
of the reafoning faculty, we ihall indeed feTdom be 
involved in error ; but we fhall as feldom atchieve any 
gbrious enterprife, or fnatch a virtue beyond the reach 
of prudence. 

The fpirit of adventure in literary undertakings, as 
well as m politics, commerce, and war, mud not be 
difcouraged. If it produces that which is worth little 
notice, negled is eafy. There is a great probability,, 
however, that it will often exhibit fomething condu- 
cive to pleafure and improvement* But when every 
liew attempt is checked by feverity, or negle^ed with- 
out examination, learning ilagnates, and the mind is. 
depreifed, till its produ^ions fo far degenerate as to- 
juftify difregard. Tafte and literature are never long 
flationary. Wh^ they ceafe to advance, they become 
retrograde. 

Every liberal attetfipt to give ^a liberal entertainment 
b entitled to a kind excufe, though its execution ihould- 
not have a claim to praiie. For the fake of encourag- 
ing fubfequent endeavours, lenity fhould be dlfplayed 
inhere there is no appearance of inconigible flupidity, 
of afluming ignorance, arid of empty feU-conceit. Se- 
verity chills the opening powers, as the froft nips the 
bud that would elfe have been a bloflbm. It is blame-^ 
able morofenefs to cenfure thofe who fincerely mean to 
pleafe, and fail only from caufes not in their own 
diQ>ofal. 

The praife, however, of we)l meaning has ufually 
been allowed with a facility of coqceffion, which leads 
to fuipeA that it was thought of little value. It has 
alfo been received with apparent mortification. This 

B 5 furely 
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furely is the refult of a perverted judgment ; for inten- 
tion IS in the power of every man, though no man caiv 
command ability. 



N0.LXXXIV. ON PHILOSOPHICAL CRITI- 
CISM, AND ON THE LITTUE ASSISTANCE 
IT GIVES TO GENIUS. 

ARISTOTLE vras the firft of.thofe writers who 
endeavoured to render tafte fubjedt to philofophy. 
His poetics are almoft the only parts of his works wliich 
continue to be cfteemed with ^ degree of implicit ve- 
neration. Mutilated and imperfect as they have come 
down to us, they yet contain many fentences pregnant 
with matter, and which lead the mind into the mbft 
curious theory. Yet it b certain, that they never yet 
formed a fingle poet, nor aiMed him in any other 
refpe£t than in the mechanical contrivance of a plan ; 
a defedl in which is eaiily forgiven, when it is fupplied 
by the native charms of real genius. Of this our 
Shakefpeare is a proof, who, with all his ignorance of 
critical refinement, wrote in fuch a manner, as not 
only to be preferred by thofe who idolife hinr through 
prejudice, but by the moft impartial readers, to JEf- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Though the old fcholaftic metaphyfics ^xrere fcarcely 
ever more exploded than in the prefent times, yet there 
is a tafte for metaphyfical criticifm particularly preva- 
lent among our thoughtful ^neighbours in North Bri- 
tain. The author pf the Elements of Criticifm has 
penetrated deeply to difcern the caufe of thofe Cino- 
tions, which literary compoiitions are found to pro- 
duce. He has difplayed great tafte, great elegance, 
great reading, and a fubtHty of enquiry, which muft 
have refulted from unwearied labour, and from a fm- 
gular fliare of natural fagacity. But I believe no reader 
ever found himfelf better able to compofe, after having 
X perufed his volumes^ than before^ he law them. Nor 
'^ is 
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is it ^id, that their author, wkh all his theoretical 
knowledge of poetry, is hin)(e]r a poet or an or^or. 
This is not advanced to detradt from his merit ; for ic 
is true of Ariftotie, and of all thofe writers who, with 
a genius for logic and metaphyfics, have entered on 
the provinces of tafte and criticifin. Dr. Campbell's 
Philofophy of Rhetoric is a book of uncommon merit ^ 
it is read with great pleadire and improvement ; yet ic 
will be readily owned, that it tends little 10 form the 
orator. The author of the Origin and Progreis of 
Language has difplayed, as Harris (ays, '* many ju- 
'* dicious and curious remarks on ftyle, compofition, 
** language, particularly the EngliHi; obfervations of 
** the laft confequence to thofe who wi/h either to write 
** or judge with accuracy and elegance." This is cer- 
tainly true ; and yet many have written* and many will 
write, with accuracy and elegance, without even hear- 
ing of this excellent treatile. 

Mod of the books which the world has agreed'to 
admire, were compofed pre.viouily to the appearance of 
iyilematical and abftruie theories of cricicifm, or hj 
authors who, it is well known, paid them no attention. 
Homer, who is ftill the bed heathen author in the world, 
had neither archetype nor initru£tor. Had his mind 
been called off from the book of nature, to fuch (pecu- 
lations as the Stagyrite afterwards fabricated from his 
noble inventions, there is great reafon to believe, that 
the Iliad ^nd Ody (Tey had long ago gone whither alt 
the coldly correct productions are daily haftening. 
Theocritus would probably have written with much leis 
eafe and (implicity, had he read all that critical inge- 
nuity has advanced on paftoral poetry. The Orations 
of Demofthenes, however elaborate, were not formed 
on the models of profe(red rhetorician Sr No BoiTu had 
written when Virgil produced his magniBcent#work. 
No treatifes on the fublime and beautiful had appeared, 
when Milton poured his majeftic fong. • Nature, glow- 
ing nature, fuggeded the exquifitely fine ideas as they 
flowed, and left laborious criticifm to weary hcrffelf in 
forming rules and fyftems from the undudied efforts of 
her happier temerity. 

It 
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It muft not, howevfer, be ioimediately concluded, 
that thefe books, which difplay great ingenuity, are 
uielefs, and the refult of ill-employed time and talents. 
They conftitute a moft elegant Ipecies of philofbphy. 
They lead to a knowledge of the human heart, and the 
operation of the paffions. They require genius of a 
peculiar kind,' the fubtile and penetrating, and they 
pleafe readers who are poireffed of a correfponding 
tafte. The point which we wiih to evince is, that the 
lover of poetry, of oratd^y, of all the obje£ts of claA 
ileal tafle, who means tpezercife himfelf in the com- 
pofition of them, will find hlmfelf midaken in his plan 
of ftudy, if he reads fuch writers as a preparatory dif- 
cipline. Original auth9rs muft at firft engrols his at^ 
tention ; and from thefe, if he is poflefTed of abilities, 
he will infenfibly catch a portion of fire, with which 
he will invigomte his own compofitions ; and in con- 
fequence of which he will be read with pleafure, though 
fie /hould not have ftudied one metaphyiicai critic from 
Ariftotle to the lateft modern. 

To learn in what this noble diftin6tion of genius 
confifts, has been the fubje£t of enquiry. Little fuc- 
cefs has hitherto attended it ; for the mind, as it has 
been often faid, like the eye, though it calls up all 
nature to its view, cannot procure a fight of itfelf. 
With great probability, it has been fuppofed, that 
genius IS aft extraordinary power of attention j a ca- 
pacity in the mind of attaching itfelf cfofely and 
ftrongly, at a glance, to every objedt that folicits its 
regard ; of taking in the whole of it in all its diftant 
relations, dependencies, modifications, origin, and 
confequences. But if we allow an extraordinary power 
of attention to be genius, w^ich perhaps cannot be al- 
lowed, the qiieftion recurs, by What "means this atten- 
tion is caufed and fecured ? Thus far the name is onlv 
changed, and the fubjedt is ftill involved in diffi- 
culty. 

It is too obvioufly true to be controverted, that thfere 
is an eflential difference in the organization of different 
men ; not merely in the external form, but in the in- 
terior ftru£ture of the invifible fprings, v^hich regulate 

all 
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all ^ animal tefideacies' -and- motions. It is highly 
probable, that a delicate fy^m^of nerves, or a firmer 
contexture of them, is better able to obferve the ex- 
ternal world with uneFring accuracy, than a moro 
callous or ft more relaxed aiTemblage of thefe inftru* 
mentS'-of* feniatioh. -- This favourable predifpofition of 
liie organs^' flowed by - peculiar opportunities for 
coUedling ideas, and by inducements to impart them 
to the -worlds may^ perhaps confiitute what we call 
literary genius. - - *^ 

' There is indeed lintle douht, but that Come kind 
of genius,' or, • in other -words, fome peculiar ability 
to receive a certain train of ideas neceflary to the prac- 
tice of feme- art $ or to thepurfuit offome profedion, is 
BOf&fled by every individfiat not in a date of idiotifm. 
Nature, a kind parent to all her children, has ufually 
endowed them^ all wkB a*power of exerting tbemfelves 
with (kill and advantage m fome way or other. The 
misfortune h^ been,^ that the indications of nature are 
not always!* fuAciently* manifeftr to the condudlors of 
education. The deftination is often neceflarily fixed, 
before th^ ikeukies are arrived at fufficient ftrength to 
point out their propenfity. 

Univerlal genius is indeed fparingjy, perhaps never, 
bellowed. For the prefervation of impartiality, where 
namse- has «llo¥^ -an excellence in any remarkable 
degree, ihe has pfteii peipiitted a defe^ to counter- 
bahince it. Vet in tlie literary annals of almoft every 
thition, we find diaiiy diftinguifhed by intellectual en- 
dowments alcove the ordinary condition of humanity. 
It is a noble privilege to excel men in the very per- 
fedion by which th^y furpafs the irrational animals, 
aad is doubtlefs permitted} by Frovidence for the hap- 
pineis of-mailkind. Ijet it'be cof^fidefed, as an iniknce 
of the advantage which mafikiod dbrives from Angular 
genius,' what a train of light has been diffuied far and 
wide on thoufands aad tens of thoufands, for the fpace of 
near twenty, hundred years, fVom the illumihed under- 
ilanding of the individual-' Cioero. Or, to take an ex- 
ample from our ovui-;p6liflied- age iUHl country, let a 
conjeAire be formed of the rtumbcr of thofe who have 
been led to every thing good and great by an Addifon. 

The 
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Th^ world, however, h^s feldom been grateful to 
its benefadlors. It has neglefted, baniihed, poifoned, 
and crucified them. But there was an inward (atis&dion 
in confcious reftitude, a generous fpirit in heroic virtue, 
which bore them through every thing with comfort^ 
and their merit increafed and triuxnphed in adveritfy* 

They who have been pofTeiTed ot (ubordinate degrees 
of genius, have in later times been induced to afie^ a 
iingularity of fentlment and pradice, in order to draw 
upon themfelves the eyes of mankind. In purfuit of 
this end, they have adopted vices which their hearts 
and underflanding mud have condemned. Eccentricity 
has been the objedt of their wifhes. Ruin and difgrace 
have been the ufual confequences, and the admiratioj^ 
of others has at laft been extinguifhed in compaflion. 
Poor man ! it has been often exclaimed, he was indeed 
clever, but he wanted conduct, and he unfortunately 
died in a gaol. 

If moral could be combined with mental excellence ; 
if the native vigour of genius could fuhmit to be guided 
and retrained by the deciiions of well- conducted art $ 
then might be fupplied, what none will venture to ex* 
pe£t, the two grand defiderata in morals and literature, 
a perfe£t man and a perfect work. 



NO.LXXXV. ON THE IMPORTANCE OP A 
GOOD CHARACTER, CONSIDERED ONLY 
' WITH RESPECT TO INTEREST/ 



AS the minds of men are infinitely various, and as 
they are therefore influenced in the choice of a 
condud by different inducements, the moraliil muft omit 
no motive, however fubordinate in its nature, while it 
appears likely to lead fome among mankind to a laud- 
able, or even a blamelels behaviour. A regard to eafe, 
to intereft, and to fuccels, in. the ufual purfuitsof wealth 
and ambition, may induce many to purfue an honeft and 
honourable conduct, who would not have been in- 
fluenced by purer motives : but after they have once 

. perceived 
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perceived the intrinlic excellence and beauty of fuch a 
conduct, they will probably perfevere in it for its own 
iake, and upon higher conliderations. 

To thofe who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honours, a good charafter is ufually no leis 
neceflary than addrefs and abilities. Though human 
nature is degenerate, and corrupts itfelf ftill more by its 
own inventions ; yet it ufually retains an efteem for 
excellence. But even if we are anived at fuch an ex- 
treme degree of depravity as to have loft our native 
reverence for virtue j yet a regard to our own interefl 
and fafety, which we ieldom lofe, will lead us to apply, 
in all important tranfadtions, to noen whofe integrity is 
unimpdached. When we chule an afllftant, a partner, 
a iervant, our firft enquiry is concerning his character. 
When we have occafion for a counfellor or attorney, a 
pbyfician or apothecary, whatever we may be ourfelves, 
we always chufe to truft our property and perfons to men 
of character. When we fix on the tradefmen who are 
to fupply us with neceilaries, we are not determined by 
the fign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox j nor by a 
ihop fitted up in the moil elegant tafte, but by the 
faired: reputation. Look into a daily ^newfpaper, and 
you will fee how important the charadters of the em- 
ployed appear to the employers, firom the higheft to the " 
loweft rank. Aftd* the advertifement has enumerated 
the qualities required in the perfon wanted, there con- 
ftantly follows, that hone need apply who cannot bring 
an undeniable character. Offer yourfelf as a candidate 
for a feat in parliament, be promoted to honour and 
emolument, or in any refpeft attract the attention of 
mankind upon yourfelf, and if. you are vulnerable in 
your charader, you wili be deeply wounded. This is a 
general teftimony in favodr of honefty, which no writings 
and no practices can refute. 

Young men, therefore, whofe characters are yet un- 
fixed,, and who, confequently, may render them juft, 
fuch as they wifh, ought to pay great attention to' the 
firft fteps which they take on entrance into life. They 
are ufually carelefs and inattentive to this objedl. They 
purfue their own plans with ardour, and negledt the 
opinions which others entertain of them. By fome 

thoughtlefs 
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t&oughdeis a^Eion or expreflioh, they fuffer a mark to 
be iinprdled upon them; which fcarcely any fubfequent 
ineril can entirely erafe^ Every man will find feme 
perfons, who, if they are not* enemies, view him with 
an envious or a jealous eye ; and who, will gladly re- 
vive '^any tale to which truth has given the (fighteft 
foundation. 

Indeed all men are fo much inclined to flatter their 
^own pride, by detrafHng from the-reputation of others, 
that uippoiing we were able to maintain an immaculate 
condu^, it would ftitl be difficult to preferve an imma- 
culate character. But yet it is wifdom not to fumiih 
this detradt^ng foirit with real fubjedts for the exercife of 
its activity, Wnile calumny is fupported only by ima- 
gination, or by malice, we may fometimes remove, by 
contradiSing it j but wherever folly or vice have fup- 
plied fafls, we can feldom do more than aggravate the 
evil, 6y giving it an apparent attention. The malignity 
of fpnie among the various difpolitions of which man* 
kind are compofed, is often highly gratified at the view 
of injured fenfibitity. . \ 

In this turbulent and corifufed fcene, where our words 
and actions are often mifuftderftood^ and oftener mif^ 
reprefented, rt is indeed difficult even for innocence and 
integrity to avoid reproach, abiife, contempt and ha- 
tred. Thtfe not only hurt our intereft and impede our 
advancement in life, but for.ely afllidt the feelings of a 
tender and delicate mind. ' II is then the part o^wifdom 
firft to do ever/ thing in our power to preferve an irre- 
proachable character, and tSeii to let our happinefs de- 
pend chiefly on the approbation of our own confciences, 
and on the advancement of our intereft in a world where 
liars fhall not be beliefved, and where flanderers fhall 
receive countenance from none but him who, in Greek, 
is called, by way of, eminence, Diabolus, or the Ca- 
lumniator. 
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No. LXXXVI. ON THE OSTENTATIOUS 
AFFECTATION OrTHECHARACTER OP A 
LEARNED LADY, WITHOUT SUFFICIENT 
LEARNING, AND WITHOUT JUDGMENT, 



■ii I I 



THE moft attrd£Hf«.bes(^t7 of the perfon refulu 
from the gipacei of th$ mind. Delicacy, fwect- 
neis, fenfe,' and feniibilky, - fining in the ejes, will 
Gompenfate an ipregularity of features, and will iooner 
escite love in a ieeling hcari*, than the beft formed factt 
and the fined complexbnal hue without expreffion. 
- Nature mull indeed have laid the foundation of theft 
affliab)€ qualities 4n the difpofition ; but they are by no 
methods 10 effe^aily ca]led*f6rih and improved, as by 
the- cultivation of a 4itei>ar^ tafte. In an int«rcourfe 
with the ¥forld, we fee ^lid^feel th^ difagreeable paC* 
fions^i fuchas have anei^ in diftortin| the counte* 
nance, and in- giving tothtf-^yes an envious, a proud, 
a diidainful, or an artful afpe^ ; than which nothing i« 
mbre repugnant to the idea ^-allurement. Eyes that 
Unfortunately have acquired any of thefe appearances, 
whatever beauties they maybe furrounded with, poileis 
a repellent power, and- operate like the 'bafiliflk. But 
however wicked the world is^ books are for the mod 
part ftill virtuous. Human nature appears in them ia 
Its moil pleaiing colours. They infpire generous and 
tender (entiments. She who is judicioufly converiant 
with them, will find her countenance improving as her 
mind is informed, and her look ennobled as her heart 
is elevated. This muft be a powerful motive for ap- 
plication among the ladies ; and* they may reft allured, 
that per/bnal and mental beauty, though, when feparate, 
their dominion is not abfolutey are truly irrefiftible when 
combined^ . - 

An appH<JatK)n to books,- 'however, is often found 
ilot to produce any attractive eflfedts 5 ftor is it to be 
wondered %t, when it is conducted in an injudicious and 

defttltory 
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defultory manner. « The advice of friends is at firft ne- 
ceilary to point opt the kind of books, and the times;' 
the modes, and the degrees of ftudy. Superficial and 
i}|-direded reading tends to infpire the nioii odtbus of 
all vanity, and to occafion a behaviour trul/'rklicu- 
lous. , 

Sempronia has fhtdied all the Magazines for the/e 
ten* years paft, and has now and then obtained die ho- 
nour of contributing a little piece to fome of her admired 
mifcellanies. This diftin^ion, as (he thinks it, has 
greatly elevated her in her ov7n opinion. She deems it 
Sufficient to emancipate her from the ufual decorums -of 
external forms. She talks with an oveibearing confi- 
dence, which, if ike were not excufed becaufe ihe is a 
profefTed wit, would be intolerable rudenefs. Her, 
attention to the mules has excluded the graces from any^, 
fhare of her notice. If you call upon her in the morn- 
ing* you find her with (lipfhod fhoes, no apron, matted: 
hair, a dirty face, a cap awry, and fingers begrimed! 
with ink. if von afk her in what fhe is ezercifing her 
genius, fhe informsLyou fhe is writing a Pindaric ode on 
(pring, and is Iboktng in Byfhe's- Art of Poetry for a 
rhyme to trees. It muft be fent immediately^ fhe fayv 
or it will not be inferted this month. She hopes, there- 
fore, that fhe may be excufed in declining company. 
Her viiitor has reafon to rejoice at the difmiffion ; for 
the fight of her, as Swift leis delicately feys of Caelia, 
will operate as an emetic, and the fmell as a poifbn. 

Corinna hapjpened to fall upon feme of the works 
of our. modern fceptics. She could not underfland them 
perfedly ; but ihe difcovered enough to be affured that, 
icepticifm was fuppofed to be a mark of fuperior fenfe, 
of a freedom from thofe narrow prejudices which enthral 
the vulgar mind. She cannot therefore talk on common- 
affairs; but when fhe gets into company with ^lighten- 
ed people, /he expatiates on the happinefs of pofrefOng, 
a philofophical turn, and pities the poor narrow rfouis 
who go to church and perform all their duties, as they 
call them, with mechanical regularity, juft like their 
l^eat grandmothers. Voltaire, RouffiaU, BoUngbroke, 
and Hume, are her oracles^ She is dreaded by her own 
fex, and indeed voluntarily gives up tbfiii focjety. But 

the 
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the men Ac thinks more entertaining, more converfible^ 
and lefs /hackled with prejudices. She imagines her* 
felf particularly attended to by them-; and indeed there 
are fome humourifts who liften to her converiation, in 
order to lay up ftore for ridicule. All who are judges^ 
condemn and diilike her for entering into ihidies which 
have a natural tendency to darken the underflanding 
and to corrupt tfae^ heart> and which are peculiarly odious 
in thoie who were formed to increafe the comforts of 
life, and not to cut them off by diffuiing the gloomy no^ 
tions of the fceptic. 

It was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next door to a 
circulating library. In every moment of liftlefineft 
the maid was difpatched for a handful of novels, no 
matter b^ whom they were written, or what they were 
in themlelves, provided they were fentimenlal. By aa 
uninterrupted courfe of fuck readmg, (he had acquired 
a tafle for anecdotes, private hiftory, and all that relates 
to the effects of love, which, ihe was led to thinks 
formed the great bufineis of humafi life. Her heart had 
been a thoufand times melted, and pierced, and fmitten^ 
and wounded, and was at lad (b mollified, that Aie felt 
tlie tendered fentiments for every man with little dif- 
tindion. She could not pais a few moments in a pri- 
vate interview with a male acquaintance, without being 
confcious of tender fentiments for him. She often 
doubted whether ihe ought, upon the whole, to rejoice 
or lament that ihe was endowed with fuch extreme fen* 
fibility. But to be fure, (6 it was, her poor heart wa« 
fo full of love, that every one who approached might 
^ve a ihare unafked. Her voice was faint and tremu- 
lous ; her refinements were elegant to a degree incon* 
ceivable. She was hardly fit for this low orb. She was 
always miierable, except when pouring x>ut her fenti- 
ments in letters to ibme beloved £udoxus. She was, 
in ihort, too tender, too fufceptible, too pure, too ele- 
vated, to live in this world; and fo every body, faid, 
till, in evil hour, (he ran away with a corporal quarter^ 
ed in the town, and has never been heard of iince. 

Leibia, when very young, wrote a few rhymes, which, 
as her age was confidcred, were much applauded by her 
friends. Fluibed with praife, ilie confidered herfelf as 

a fecond 
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a iecond Sappho^ and has ever iince been devoted to the 
mufe. Her reading was chieflj confined to the poet's 
comer in newfpapers, and her produdlrons have rival led 
her models. She cooipofes snigmas, acroftics, rebuffs, 
and fongs, for tfaofe little red pocket-books which are 
«Bnuail7 publiflied for the ladies, and ffae has had the 
honour of gaining^ the reward for expounding the Prize 
Riddle. Within the circle of her acquaintance /he is 
much admired. If a wedding happens among any of 
them; fhe pavs for heir bnde-Krake with an epithala- 
mium ; and ine keeps in her draweri, like haberdaihers 
wards in a ihop» 6des, elegies, and epigrams^ adapted 
to every occaiion. « 

Of all fubjedb, politics feem the leaft adapted to the 
female character. ~ Women are entire!/ excluded from 
I^iflative infhiencerandy it is well known, that poblic 
alfairs are feldoni treated with temper, either in writing 
or converiation. But th^ f<«male politician is bj no 
means* uncdmrnpn. Cornelia derives all her learning, 
of which '/he thinks flie pofli/Ies an ample /hare, from, 
the mifceflaneou^ voltnnes of a Saj and a Wood&IL 
She has berfelf fometimc^ Ventured to communicate a- 
paragraph or two, and has beeh' delighted, even to rap- 
ttrre, wirh the thought, that a plan or conjecture of 
hers has be^n wafted throughoufthe empire by fo rapffd 
tf conveyance. On common fubjedh (he is mild and 
reaibnable; but while the gehtlemen are talking po* 
Ittics, /hef fnbmits wkh great reluctance to the rule of 
decorum, which requires that fke /hould pay attention , 
to the ladies. Her colour comes and goes for a long 
time; till at lad fhe can bear it no longer, and burds 
out with a blaze of eloquence, fcarcely rivalled in the 
moft famous fchools of oratory, thofe of Athens or of 
Billing/gate. A treaty of marriage was on foot ibme 
time ago j but ^fter the preliminaries were all fettled, 
and a day for the ratification of the articles fixed, a rup* 
ture enfued on the adjuftment of the balance of power, 
and hoflilities have not yet ceafed, nor is a coaHtion of 
the parties likely to take place. 

In thefe ftw inftanrces, and in t^ofe many which ob- 
servation of the world will fupply, there feems to have 
been an original fund of parts^ and a Tlove of bpoks, 

which, 
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whicby properly directed, would ha^e led to great 
improveipents. But vagueHndttftrj and imguided emvh 
lation, fiimttlated to perfift in a vrrong path b^ the 
partial praiies of friends aj^r^9poo#» Jiave^^cipi^t^ 
even the amiably diipofed into unfupported vanity, and 
caufed them to diftinguiih themfelyes without acquiring 
honour. 

To be affeded in any way is, at all times, in all 
places, and in all degrees, to be difagreeable. But a^ 
fe^tion of learning, in a woman with very little ment« 
draws upon itielf the contempt and hatred of both 
fexes. They who excel mod m either fex, are found 
by experience to be moil candid and moded ; .to affyme 
leaft, and to joiy in convei/ation with olh^s, without 
difplaying the fenfe of their iuperiority. Indeed )t 
often happens, that there is an amiable humility in tru^ 
genius and learning, whiqh compels the po&:fibr of 
them to think diflidently of his own chara^^, .amifl 
the united praifes of all around. X^t her then, who 
poffefles the bright jewel of learning, take care to.fetjt 
in a plain manner, and its luilfe will become. n)0.|[e con- 
^icuous. 

In the embelliihment of the perfon,, a fuflkient degree 
of care is ufually taken that nothing unbecoming Inall 
have a place in ic A regard is cotnaipuly paid, to age» 
raidc, and every circumftance which can point out the 
line of propriety. But in adorning .the mind, it is ufual 
to attend to little elfe but the didlales. of inclinatioij. 
Yet there is certainly a kind of iexual difference in the 
minds of the fexes, which admits and requires a dif- 
ferent (pecies of intelle^ual ac^ompliiKment. Oecp- 
Uomy is laid, indeed, to be the peculiar province of 
women ; yet, furely, as rational beings, their reafon maj 
properly receive the higheft poifible cultivation. Nor 
ihould their attainments occaiion contempt or negleQ, 
unlefs they are fullied by obtruding arrogance, by a maf- 
culine boldnefs, a critical fevefity, and an ill-timed ai^ 
injudicious oftentation. 
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No. LXXXVII. ON THE FOLLY AND WICK- 
EDNESS OF NEGLECTING A FAMILY AND 
CHILDREN, FOR THE PLEASURES OF DIS- 
SIPATION. 



THOUGH it may be true, as it has been aflert- 
€d, that one age is not better than another, yet 
it is obvious to remark that the modes, if pot the de- 
grees, or vice, have varied at difFertnt periods ; and 
that, ot modes equally criminal in themfclves, fome 
are particularly deftruftive. Whatever have been the 
manners ot preceding times, in our own country, I be- 
lieve it wil) be leadily allowed, that the middle ranks 
were never univerfally infefted with the love of a diffi- 
pating life, till the prefent age. Domeftic induftry 
and oeconomy, or the qualities diftinguifhed by the 
homely titles of thriftinels and good houfewifery, were 
always, till the prefent century, deemed honourable. 
They are now, however, difcarded in difgrace j and in 
their place have fucceeded a paflionate love of ihow 
without fubftance, a never-ceafing attention to drefs, 
and an infatiable hunger and thirft after diverfions pub- 
lic and private. 

Whoever confiders the hatural efFcdl of exceffive in- 
dulgence, in relaxing and weakening the tone of the 
mind, will immediately perceive how pernicious it muft 
be to human nature in geneial, and to each particular 
fbcrety. There can remain neither inclination, nor 
ability for exertion, when the firings which ibould give 
elafticity are ioofe or Broken ; and without exertion 
what is man ? Behold what he is in the woinanifli coiirt 
of an oriental tyrant. Sunk in floth, and proftrate in 
meannefs, poor human- nature, in fuch a (ituation, ^ 
fcarcely equals, in fpirit or ingenuity, the monkey and 
baboon. 

But I mean not to enlarge on diflipation in general, 
but to confider its effects in the limited circle of private 

families ; 
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iamilies ; from which, however, it gradually extendi 
its influence, like the undulations of a pebble thrown 
into a pool, over the whole community throughout all 
its departments. 

Let Bs fuppofe a married couple in the middle ranka 
of life (and i fele^ my inftances from the middle ranks 
becaufe they are the ^oft numerous and important)^ 
Let us Aippofe them juft fetting out, as it is called, in 
the world. The f^t&, objeft « to form and extend con- 
nexions. The oftenfible motive is the advancement of 
the family intereft ; the real and moft powerful motive, 
the love of various company, in a continual fuccdlion. 
Dinners and (uppers, dancing and card^playing, leave 
little time, and no inclfnation, for the fober buunefs of 
the trade or profeifion. A negledled trade or profeflion 
cannot fucceed ; and the poor young people, after hav-^ 
ing fpentthe little -and hard-earned patrimony which, it 
may be, their affe6tionaie parents bellowed on them, live 
the reft of their lives in feme ^oor lodging in penury or 
iervnude, or die of dilappointment. 

But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they avoid 
bankruptcy or ruin, yet their love of dffllpation never 
fails to poiibn that happinefs which it pretends to 
fweeten. It prevents them from performing the moft 
indifpenfable duties, and living the life of rational 
creatures. AM heads of families are prefidents of little 
Ibciedes, which they are bound to regulate by precept 
and example. ,But how fhall they be qualified to do 
this, who are feldom at home, and who, when they are 
there, are conftantly engaged in vanity } Their own 
corruption defcends, with additional malignity of in- 
fluence, to the loweft menial, who has fought prote^i- 
on beneath their roof 

But let us confider them in the relation of parents. 
Nothing can be more inconfiftent with the hfe of a 
lady, who delights in the fafhionable amufements, than 
the care of her new-born child. Her dfefs would be 
difconcerted, and her ihape fpoiled, were flie to attempt 
to feed it herfelf with the food which nature has made 
convenient for it. She could not be abfent from home. 
She muft be liable to intep^uption at all hours. Her 
health alfo muft fail under fo conftant a fatigue, added 

. to 
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to t^e neceifary toils of t}ie,ball and'card table. Her 
phyncian, for ihe takes care to keep the doctor on her 
lide, declares^ that from the delicate ioibecility of bief 
conititution, it would be highly, improper rfer -her to 
fubmit to the exhauiling taflc of- iuckling w^- infaot. 
The little one, therefore, whofe heavenlj fmiles would 
repay every maternal care, is .ient to the cottage, or the 
garret, of (bn^e hireling nurfe. There, aiDidupovert/, 
hunger, and naflinefs, it drags a precarious exifteoee, , 
with no attention, but the cold charity of a mercenarf 
woman, who hsls often, at the fame timip, a child of 
her own to engro(s her maternal endearments. The 
mother, in the mean time, is engaged in the gay circle 
of an ailembly, loiing that money at cards, or /pending 
it in drefs and pleafures, which ought to pay her - huf- 
band's creditors'. Ah ! little thinks fhe how her poor 
infant, which ought to be foftered in her bofoni, is .be- 
wailing, in the expredive language of tears, the negJe^, 
and the harfh treatment it undergoes, in. the dreary 
haunts of want and mifery. Many a ievere menace, and 
many a hard blow, does the f^veet babe receive from the . 
paflionate and ignorant nurfe, at which a^ mother'ift 
heart would bleed, if it were not loft to feofibility. 
Poor innocents, unhappy orphans, deferted in.your help- 
]efs {late, by thofe who have brought you into a wretched 
world ; may he who took the children up in his arms, 
put his hands on them, and blelTed them, have jity on 
your woes — on thoie injuries which ye forely fufirer, but 
cannot have deferved. 

Life, however, is not eafily extinguiihed ; and fiot- 
withftanding all the pains and inconveniences which the 
child undergoes from want of food, from want of clean- 
linels, from want of thofe tender attentions which a 
mother only can pay, it does indeed furvive i but what 
remains of its lot is even more milerable than that which 
has already palFed. As it has always been abfent from 
home, it is a ftranger there. Its parents feel but little 
natural a^e£tion for it ; ^or natural affection fixes itfelf 
iti the heart mod deeply at that period when the infant 
is hanging at the breaft, and fmiling, as it were, with 
l^ratitude, in the face of her who lupplies it with d^ 
hcious nouriihment from her own vital current. It 

takes 
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takes ftill firmer poflefiion of the heart when the child 
begins to prattle, and to play thoie little tricks which 
' none but a callous mind can behold without delight. 
But, alas i the little boy or girl are flill coniidered as ob- 
ftacles to pteafure at home.' They pay a fliort and 
formal vi(it there, and are again dihniiled to a nur(e> 
locked up with fervants in the garret, or transferred to 
their grandmother. The lad is a moft enviable lot, in 
comparifon with the former ; in which they not only 
experience harfh words and hard blows, but learn vlilear 
ideas, vulgar language and habits of every kind, which 
muft one day be unlearned. 

As fbon as they can walk firmly, and talk plainly, 
they are removed to one of thofe convenient ichools or 
academies, as they are called, where children, at a very 
early age, are received as into nurferies. In the fubfequent 
courfe of their education they are conftantly kept from 
home ; Or if they are indulged in a vifit of a few days, 
they fee nothing but what tends to miflead them. They 
receive no fatherly advice, and whatever learning they 
may acquire at their ichools, they ufually enter on the 
ftage to a€t their' part in the drama of life, with*- 
out judgment, and without principles to regulate 
their conduct. There is ufually added to their mif^ 
fortune of being neglected and mided, that of being 
deprived all fhare of their parent's pofleflions 5 who, in 
the gay circles of pleafure, not only fpehd their own, 
Vnt involve themfelves and their eftates in debt, and in 
every fpecies of diftreffing and difgraceful embarraiP* 
ment. There is no part of the family and affairs of the 
diilipated which, has not a tendency to ruin. They are 
themfelves tnaconftant (tate of mortification and di(^ 
appointment. Their obje£t in purfuing a perpetual 
round of amuiements, is to obtain perpetual pleafUre 1 
an objeiil which human nature could never yet accom- 
phih. They, of all others, are leaft likely to obtain it 
who make pleafure a budnefs, and, in profecution of it, 
negle^ their moft important and their daily duties. 
Indeed, there is nothing more riiifapprehcnded than the 
nature of pleafure. Men are deluded bv a name, and» 
catching at a phantom, lofe reality. The trueft pleaf 
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» fure refults from calm and moderate emotions. NoiCby 
vtumult, violence, diforder, take off* the fine rpirit from 
that which is otherwife formed to pleafe, and leave 
little behind but dregs or difagreeable ingredients; 
Balls, afTemblies, feafts, public divertions, cards, drefs» 
Tarious company, fhouid be purfued only as vtrhat they 
are, temporary amufements. A(k tbofe who are whirled 
in the vortex of fafhion, whether they are happ^, not- 
. withilandiog they are engaged, without ceafing, m what 
the world calls pleafure ; they are as ready to complain 
of languor and of mifery as any other part of mankind. 
Pride and vanity compel them to move with others of 
their rank or fortune ; btit their countenances and words 
abundantly teitify that they have, 4t leaft, their (hare 
of h\iman unealinefsl They feel, indeed, the fatiP- 
fadion of being dildinguifhed from the poor, becaufe 
their fortunes enable them to pay for the diftinftion ; 
but that happinefs'is but flenderly iupported, which is 
founded only on the gratification of a weak and* wo* 
zuaniih vanity. 

With refpe6t to that particular part of the evil re- 
fulting from diflipation, the negled and confequent 
mifery of families, it is, certainly, very extenfive and 
important. Single men, and fingle womeot however 
led aftray by the falfe lights of their own vain imagi- 
nation, fiilFer by themfelves, or at leaft draw but a fev/ 
in their train. But the whole rifing generation muft be 
endangered, when diflipation is become univerfal among* 
parents and the heads of families. 

Sel6fh arguments may fucceed when others fail ; and 
I therefore wifli I could convince the generality of a 
certain truth ; that there is really more pleafuie to be 
found at the family fire-iide, and in the regular per- 
formance of domeftic. duties, than in the never-? 
' ceafing purfuit after fafhionabie amufements. What is 
the delight of feeing an Italian or French dancer ftand 
vpon one leg, compared to that of beholdinff one's own 
fmiling babes in the raptures of a game at play ? What 
is the delight of glittering at a ball, a play, a maf- 
querade^ compared to that of a home» in which are 
found plenty, tranquillity, and love, uninterrupted by 

the 
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the extravagance, the folly, the pride, the reftlefTnefs of 
that ignorant, empty, weak, and fickle, yet arbitrary 
tyrant, Fafhion ? 

Not that the moralifl is fevere. ^He prohibits n<% 
moderate and reafonable enjoyments. He is too well 
acquainted with human nature, and with .life, fo to 
moralize. He maintains only, that though diflipatiilg 
pleafures maj be allowed as a temporary relief, they are 
fatal to happinefs and virtue, when they are fuffered ta 
engage the whole attention, or to become the chief em- 
ployment. 



No. LXXXVIII. ON FORMING CON- 
NECTIONS. 



ON E can never fufficiently admire the liberal fpirit 
of the great philofopher and orator of Rome, 
who, in his fine treatife on friend /hip, has exploded the 
idea, that the prfofpedl of advantage is the foundation 
of this virtuous union, and aiTerted, that it ow^s its 
origin to a convidlion in the parties of the mutual ex- 
cellence of their morals and difpofition. 

This generous opinion appears ftill greater and more 
amiable when it is compared with the precepts and the 
practices of latter ages, and particularly of the prefent. 
It is now one of the firft admonitions given to a young 
man, who is entering on the career of life, that he muft^ 
at all events, make connections. And inftead of inform- 
ing him, . that he is to be dire^ed in his choice of them 
by the appearance of moral and mental excellence, ac- 
cording to the fublinie ideas«.of the noble Roman, his 
fagacious monitors fuggefl to him, that he is to be 
folely guided by the profpedt of bis intereft and advance* 
ment in the road of ambition. Let a poor man of ap- 
proved character, learning,, and genius, and a rich man 
of faihion, with no pretenfions to either, be introduced 
to a ienfible and prudent young man of the-world ; and^ 
while the rich man is viewed with fubmiflion, compla-^ 
cence^ and treated with alnioft idolatrous attention, the 
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poor man ftadds by unnoticed^ and probablj deipifed » 
On the 'flight acquamtance of a firft introdu6tion« tbe 
youth who b deeply verfed in worldly wifdom, will not 
fail to call at the rich man's houfe, and leave a card 
with moft refpe^tful compliments ; he would not contie 
into the neighbourhood without paying that refpedt on 
any account whatever; he is not half fo fcrupulous 
about going to church and paying his court to his 
Maker ;' but at the very time while he is bowing at the 
thrediold of the rich man, the philofopher (hall pafs by, 
and, becaufe he poifelfes only a competency without 
fuperfluity, and without influence, he ihall not be ho- 
noured with the common civility of a falutation. For 
h is a maxim with thefe men, that as it is an honour to 
know and be known to perfons of fortune and title, fo 
it is a difgrace to acknowledge an acquaintance with 
thofe who have nothing to recommend them but honoui:, 
Ipirit, learning, and virtue. 

The formation of connections is confidered as fo im- 
portant, that it becomes, in effect, the principal object 
in education. The boy, whofe parents are profefled 
people of the world, would not, on any account, fail 
to place him at a fchool to which the fons of the no- 
bility are often lent, chough they are ready to oonfeft, 
that little learning and great profligacy are the ufual 
acquifitions in it. If the boy has grown intirttate with 
the Ton of a Duke, a Lord, or a Baronet, his parents 
are better pleafed with him than if he had learned by 
heart all Horace, Virgil, and Homer. There i§ no 
fubmilTion foinean, and no attentions lb fervile, but he 
is ready to pay them with alacrity, in accomplifhing the 
important objeft of formeing connections. The mind is 
rendered, by thefe means, Tow and abjetl j and though 
the boy may afterwards rife to the honour of being a no- 
bleman's chaplain, or his travelling <rompanion, yet he 
¥rill retain, through life, the fentin>ents and fpirit of 
his Lordfhip's footman or valet de chambre. 

A man, unacquainted with the worfd, might fuppofe, 

that the readieft road -to preferment infeveral of the 

. profelllons, is to acquire the knowledge and accompliih- 

menls which art2 neceflary to a ikilful practice of them. 

But this is really not the cafe. The fureft and moft 

compendious 
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compendious method pointed out by the wi(e men of 
this world, is to form conne6Uons. Accordingly wc fec^ * 
per(bns in the profeflions, who' aim at diflin^tion and 
aiivancement, by no means confining themfelves to their 
libraries ; but (ludying the graces of dreis and addrefs, 
and the arts of (miulation and diflimulation. We (ee* 
them frequenting all public places, giving and receiving- 
invitation to dinners and fuppers, and evidently fpend- 
ing fo much time in diHlpation, as to leave fcarcely ai» 
hour in a day for reading and (hidy. 

We will fuppofe a j^oun^ man entering on the pro- 
fedlon of a phyfician. The time before he is of age 
is^ perhaps, devoted to hearing fafhiQnable ledures^ 
and to reading a few fuperficial books ; fuch as tend to 
acquaint him with the common and obvious modes of 
pradtice. But he no (boner (leps into the world than 
both booki and le^hires are laid aiide. Several years,* 
indeed^ nfulbelapfe before he takes his Do£tor*s degree. 
But this time is not fpent in ftudy.only, by^him who' 
knows hov^ to play his cards, as- it is called, and to 
iecure fuccefs in life. Nof he has learned a wifer 
leflbn, and is well aiTured, -that the moft familiar ac- 
quaintance with Galen and Hippocrates, will not ad>- 
Vance him half (b well as connections* Connections are*. 
therefor<;:the firft and the laft ftady of the day. If hoc 
has been fortunate enough to procure an introduction to 
a few ikled perfon»< and to prefcribe, with fuccefs, in 
the cafe of fome Doche(s Dowager's pricked finger, hi» 
ibrtune is made ; he cannot fail of being recommended 
to more connections in the fame fafhionable line. He- 
him (elf will become the fafhion, and people of fafliionr 
will wiAito be ill, or pretend to be ill, that they may* 
have the credit of calling DoCtdr fuch an one " our 
" phyfician." Connections will now be made, and 
money accumulated with fuch rapidity, that the DoCtor 
will become a greaiter man than his employers, and ven-^ 
ture to dictate to Lords and Dukes in politics, as well 
as in a purge. It is a well-known faCt, and 1 mention it 
only as one inftance, that fome of the afpiring faculty 
had united the late Lord Chatham among^ their clofeil' 

connections. 

In 
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In the fubordinate branches ^Ifb of the healing art, 
and indeed in moft of the walks of life, much more de*> 
pendence is placed on conoedtions than on merit; mucb 
more attention paid to acquiring connexions than in ac- 
quiring merit ; and to defer ve connections is by no means 
thought the fecureft method of obtaining them. De* 
ceit, external fhow, and pompous pretences, are deem- 
ed in^Uible noftrums for niakjng connections ; but, alas ! 
can any lucrative advantage, refulting from connections, 
repay a rational creature for facrificing truth and li- 
berty ? Thefe connections are dignified by the name of 
friend/hips. Shade of Cicero, what indignation mufl thou 
feel at fuch prefumption I 

In divinity too, I am ferry to obferve, that many more 
B^ve rifen to ecclefiaftical emolument and dignity by 
ftudying, throughout their lives, to make connections^ 
than by fuperior piety or theological attainmegts. It is 
lamentable to behold thofe whofe minds *ught to 
poifefs peculiar elevation, bowing and cringing, with 
abjeCt fervility, to the vileft peer of the realm, who 
happens to have influence at court, or to be the patron 
of a living. The Lord ihall be a profefled fcofFer at 
all religion, and an avowed enemy to' chriftianity in 
particular, and yet iliall have a tribe of clergymen at 
his levee, who cannot- hel^ admiring his wit and un- 
derftanding. Preferment, indeed, feems to be the only 
objeCt among many of thofe, who are fet apajt-to teach 
the world that the riches of divine grace are the trueft 
riches, and crowns of glory in a better world, the moft 
enviable mitres. Horace has feid, that to have pleaied 
the great is not the loweft praife "^ many of the modern 
inflruCtors of mankind feem to coniider it as the higheft ; 
and, in proportion as they are fervile to their patron, 
they are infolent to their curate. . 

It i^a maxim with many, founded, as they pretend, 
on real obiervation, thafniirres, ftalls, and pluralities, 
are not attainable by any fuch qualities as are acquired 
in the ftudy. You muft form connections. In order to 
form connections, you muft recommend yourielf to va- 
rious company by the graces; you muft poffe fs verfa- 
tility of mind ; you muft frequent aifefiiblies, gaming- 
tables, 
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tables, watering places; your conicience muft be as- 
eafy as your oianners ; you muft'takie care not to fpend 
too much time in reading Greel^ or any thing elfe but 
the Court Calendar; and you can hardly fail of valu-- 
able donne^otis and valuable preferment^ as thousands- 
can teftify. 

But though numbers may^give them confidence, furel/ 
thoie- whofe whole employment coniifts in meanly 
hunting for preferment under the garb of fandity and- 
religion, are moft contemptible charafters. Indeed, their 
difpoiitions are ufiialLy as narrow, felfifh, and flavifli, 
S^Jih^ir purfuits are fordid, and unbecoming the dignity 
of a facred profeffion. Arife, Cicero, for my ideas re- 
' turn with pleafurt: to thee ; ari(e, behold a pompous 
preacher, in a larg^ peruke, and fblemn canonicals, 
cringing to a debauchee and bifliop-making Lgrd, and 
pretending all the while that he is cultivating friendfliip 
in all its purity* 

But would you forbid a young man the formation of 
connexions, by< which fo man/ have availed themfelves, 
and rifen to real and deferved grandeur ? By no means ; 
r would only teach him to preferve a juft reverence for 
faimfelf» and to defpife all riches and all honours which 
xnuil be purchafed at the expence of truth, virtue, and 
a manly fpirit. I would, like others, advife every 
young man (and it is chiefly to the young that I pre- 
iGume to fugged admonitions), to form conneftions, or 
rather friendihips ; but .jto be guided in his choice of .' 
theni by perfonal merit and approved charader. I do 
not (ay, for it would be unnatural and unwife, that he 
fhould negle£l intereft, or defpife advancement, when it 
can be procured confifhently with the fpirit and inte^iitj 
of an honeft and delicate mind. If preferment comes 
unlooked for, and unibught by fervile compliance, it is 
an honour as well as an advantage, and is doubly wel-i 
come. But if I muft facrifice my reafon and my con-- 
fcience, my honour and my freedom, in forming con- 
ne^ioQs and purfuing preferment, I relinquirti the chace, 
and eagerly retire to competency, contentment, and li- 
berty. 

No.. 
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No. LXXXIX. AN ADDRESS TO A YOITNO 
SCHOLAR, ON THE COURSE OF A LIB£-» 
RAL EDUCATION AT SCHOOL. 



YOUR parents have watched over your helplefi 
infancy, and conduced you, with many a pang, 
to an age at which your n)ind is capable of manJy ioi- 
provemenr. Their folicitude dill conxinues,i and no 
trouble nor expence is (pared in giving you all the in- 
iVru6tipns and accoinplifnments which may enable you 
to ad your part in life, as a man of polimed fenie and 
confirmed virtue. You have, then, already contra£ted 
a great debt of gratitude to them. You can.pav it by 
iio other method but by ufmg the advantages which their 
goodnefs has afforded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus 
of literary purfuits. Yourauft love learning, ifypu in- 
tend to poflefs it. In order to love it, you muft feel its 
delights i in order to feel its delights, you muft apply 
to it, however irkfome at firft, cloiely and conftantly 
for a confiderable time. Ifypu have refolution enough 
to do this, you cannot but love learning $ for the mind 
always loves that to which it has been long, (leadily, 
«and voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, which 
render what was at firft dilagreeable, not only pleafant^ 
but ncceflary. 

t'leafant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is furely a * 
lot particularly happy. Your education is of fuch a fort, 
that its principal fcope is to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleafure during your lire. Elegance, or delicacy 
of rafte, is one of the firft objects of a claflical difcipline ; 
and it is this fine equality which opens a hew woild to 
the fcholar's view. Elegance of tafte has a connexion 
witli many virtues, and all of them virtues of the moft 
anuable kind. It tends to render you, at once, good 

and 
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and agreeable. You muft therefore be an enemy to* 
>x>iir own enjoyments, if you enter on the difcipJine 
ivhich leads to the attainment of a'claiUcal and liberal 
education with reludtance. Value duly tbe opportuni- 
ties you enjoy, and which are denied to thouiands of 
your fellow- creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 
contemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pals 
through the forms of fchools and univerfities, but you 
will bring nothing away from them of real value. The 
proper fort and degree of diligence you cannot poflefs, 
but by the efforts of your own refolution. Your initrudtor 
may, indeed, confine you within the walls of a (chool 
a certain number of hours. He may place books befor^ 
you, and compel you to fix your eyes upon them ; but 
no authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts' 
will elcape from every external reHraint, and, amidft the 
moft (enous le^ures, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
foit of trifles or vice. Rules, ref^aints, commands^ 
and puniiliments, may, indeed, affift in ftrengthening. 
your refolution; but, without your own voluntary 
choice, your diligence will not often conduce to your 
pleafure or advantage. Obvious as is this truth, yet it 
feems to be a fecret to thofe parents who expedt to find 
their fons improvement in proportion to the number of. 
tutors and external aiiiflances, which their opulence has 
enabled them to provide. Thefe afilftances, indeed, 
are fometimes afforded, chiefly with a view to cnabjfi 
the young heir to a title or eftate, to indulge in idleneir 
and nominal pleafures. The leffon is conftiued to him>. 
and the exerdfe wjitien by the private tutor, while the 
hapleis youth is engaged in fome ruinous pleafure, which, 
at the iame time, prevents him from learning any thing 
defirable, and leads to the formation of d^ftrudtive ha- 
bits, which can feldom be removed. 

But the principal obftacle to improvement at your 
fchool, efpecially. if you are too "^plentifully fupplied 
with money, is a perveife ambition of being diftinguifh-^ 
ed as a boy of fpirit in mifchievous pranks, in negledt- 
ing the taflcs and leflbns, and for every vice and irregu- 
Jaiity which the puerile age can admit. You will have 
fenfe enough, 1 hope, to difcover, beneath the maik of 

C S gaiet)t 
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gaietf and good*nature» that malignant fpirit of de- 
tradtion, which endeavours to render the toy who ap- 
plies to books, and to all the duties and proper buiineis 
f>f the fchool, ridiculous. You will fee» by the light of 
your reafon, that the ridicule is mifapplied. You will 
diicover, that the boys who have recourfe to ridiqile» 
are, for the moft part, ftupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and 
vicious. Their noify folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority 
are, for the moft part, the genuine efiFe£ts of hardened 
infenfibility. Let not their infults and ill-treatment 
difpirit you. If you yield to them with a tame and ab- 
jed fubmiillon, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional infoleitce. Diiplay a fortitude in your 
purfuits, equal in degree to the obflinacy in which they 
perfiil in theirs. Your fortitude will foon overcome 
theirs ; which is, indeed, feldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a fchool with eafe to yourfelf, and fuccels,' without a 
confiderable ftiare of xourage. I do not mean that fort 
of courage which leads to battles and contentions, but 
which enables you to have a will of your own, and to 
purfue what is right, amidll all the perfecutions of fur- 
rounding enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule is 
the weapon made ufe of at fchool, as well as in the 
world, when the fortrelTes . of virtue are to be affiled. 
You will effedtually repel the attack bj a daunt lefs fpirit 
and unyielding perfeverance. Though numbers are 
againii you, yet, wKh truth and redlitude on your fide, 
you may. be ipfe agmen^ though alone, yet equal to an 
army. 

By laying in a ftore of ufeful knowledge, adorning 
your mind with elegant literature, improving and efta- 
fclifhing your condudxby virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of being a comfort to thofe iriends who have liip^ 
ported you, of being happy within yourfelf, and of 
n^ing well received by mankind. Honour and fuccefs 
in life will probably attend you. Under all circum- 
ftances you will have an internal refource of confolation 
aad entcTtainment, of which no fublunary vicifiitude 
can deprive you. Time fliews how much wifer your 
choice than tliat of your Id'e companions, v^b would 

gladly 
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glad I7 have drawn- you into their aflbciation, or rather 
their confpiracj, as it has been called, againft good 
manners, and all that is honourable and ufeful. While 
70U appear in ibciety as a refpeftable and valuable 
member of it, they have iacrificpd, at the flirine of 
vanity, pride, extravagance, and falfe pleafure, their 
health andv their fenfe, their fortunes and their chi- 
ra£ters. 



No. XC. THE WANT OP PIETY ARISES 
FROM THE WANT OF SENSIBILITY. 



IT appears to me, thiatt the tnindof man, when it is 
free from natural defedls and acquired corruption, 
feels no lefs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion, 
than to love,' or to any other of the more refined and 
elevated afFedtions. But debauchenr and exceis con- 
tribute greatly to deftroy all the fuiceptible delicacy 
with which nature ufually furniihes the heart; and in 
the general extindion of our better qualities, it is no « 
wonder that fo pure a (entiment as that of piety, ihould • 
be one of the firift to expire. 

It is certain that the underftanding may be iciprovcd 
in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts of Yttc- 
ceeding in it, while the heart, or whatever conftitutcs 
the feat of the moral and fentinientat feelings, is gra- 
dually receding from its original perfedlion. Indeed, 
experience feems to evince, that it is hardly poflible to - 
arrive at the charadler of a complete man of the world, 
without lofing many of the mpft valuable fentiments of* 
uncorrupted nature. A complete man of the world is 
an artificial being ; he has difcarded many of the native 
and laudable tendencies of his mind, and adopted a ' 
new fyftem of objefls and propenlities of his own cre- 
ation. Theie are commonly grofs, coarie, fordid, 
felfiili, and fenfual. All, or either of thefe attributes, 
tend 'direflly to blunt the fenfe of every thing liberal, 
enlarged, difintereiled j of every thing which partici- 
pates 
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pates mord of an intelledual than of a ieniuftl nature. 
When the heart is tied down to the earth by iufl and 
avarice, it is not extraordinary, that the eye ihould be 
feldom lifted up to heaven. To the man who ipends 
his Sunday in the count ing-houle, in travelling . (becauie 
the day is fit for little elfe) in a poft-coach and four» in 
the tavern, or in the brothel, thofe who go to chnrdz 
appear as fools, and the bufinefs they go upon as non* 
fenfe. He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; but he 
is tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his fenfes or bis.. 
intereft. 

It has been remarked of thofe writers who have 
attacked chriftianity, and reprefented aJl religions 
merely as diverfified modes of fuperftition, that they 
were indeed, for the mod part, men of a nietaphyiicai 
and a difputatious turn of mind, but ufually little eif^ 
tinguifhed for benignity and generofity. There waj, 
amidft all the pre ten (ions to logical fagacity, a cloudi- 
neis of ideas»^ and a coldneis of heart, which rendered 
tliem very unfit judges on a queflion in which the hearlf 
is chiefly interefted ; in which the language of nature 
is more expreflive and convincing, than all the dreary • 
Jubtleties of the difinal roetaphyficians. Even the rea- 
ibning faculty, on which we fo greatly value ourfelves, 
xnay be perverted by refinement ; and there is an abftrufe, 
but vain and foolifh philofophy, which philofophlzes us 
out of the nobleft parts of our noble nature. One of 
thofe parts of us is our inftinftive (cnCe of religion, of 
which not one of thofe brutes which the philofopbers - 
iiioft admire, and to whofe rank they wiih to reduce us, 
is found, in the flighted degree, to participate. 

Such philofophers may be called, in a double fenfe> 
the enemies of mankind. They not only endeavour to 
entice man-^fro^i his duty, but to rob him of a m6ft 
exalted and natural pleafure. Such, furely,^ is the * 
pleafure of devotion. F*or when the foul rifes above 
this little orb, and pours its adoration at the throne of 
oekftial majefty, the holy fervour which it feels is itfelf 
a rapturous delight. Neither is this a declamatory re-- 
prefentation^ but a truth felt and acknowledged by all 
the fons ef n}en ; except thofexwho have been defertive 
in fenfibility, or who hcp^d to gratify the pride or the 

malignity 
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mali^tyof thetr hearts^ by fingnlar and pernicious (pe- 
culation. 

Indeed, all difputatious, controverfial, and meta- 
physeal writings, on the fubjedt of religion, are nn- 
£iVourable to genuine piety. We do not find, that the 
moil renowned polemics in the church militant, were at 
all more attentive than others to the common offices of 
religion, or that they were a6tuated by any peculiar 
degree of derotion. The truth is, their religion cen- 
tered in tlieir heads ; whereas its natural region is the 
heart. The heart ! confined, alas ! in colleges or libra- 
ries, unacquainted with all the tender chanties of huf- 
band, father, brother, friend ; fome of them have almod 
forgotten that they poilefs a heart. It has long ceafed 
t0'< beat with the puliations of love and fympatby, and 
iias been engrof&d by pride on conquering an adverfary 
in the fyllogiftic combat, or by impotent anger on a 
defeat. With fuch habits, and fo defe^ive a fyftem of 
xfeeltngs, can weexpe^ that a Do^or of the Sorbbnne, 
or the dtfputing profefTor of divinity, fhouldever feel the 
flame that jglowed in the bofdms of Mi^. Rowe, Mrs. 
Talbot, or Mr. Nelfon ?. 

An inexperienced and unobfervant man 'might ex- 
pert to find extraordinary devotion and piety in the 
chapels and colleges of our Englifti univerfiiies. Many 
of our academics are fummoned to prayers, not lew 
often than four times every day throughout the year. 
But do they attend voluntarily,*«r in obedience to a 
(latute ? Is there any particular piety or decency in the 
performance of public worfhip ? Quite the reverfe ; fox 
in no place of worfhip are the prayers read in a more 
careleis or perfundtory manner j in none are more in- 
decencies pradtifed and connived at than in the chapels 
of our Englifli univerfities. The reafon k, that thofe 
who attend in them confift, for the mofl part, either of 
jolly fellows, who drown all thoughts in wine and iis * 
concomitants; or of dry logicians and raetaphyficians; '. 
who, in the towering heights of their wifdbm, are 
fuperior to the weaknefles of a devotee. I have feen 
in many a country church » where the congregation con- 
iifled only of honeft hufbandmen and their families, 
more decency and more devotion, than in any chapel in 

tljie 
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the venerable feats of learning and of religion. A very 
amiable and .ingenious writer has ventured to fiiggcrf, 
that even the clergy at lar^e, from the habit of talking 
and difputing with familiarity on fubjefls of religion, are 
left apt to indulge the ardour of dievotion, than the com- 
mon tribe of mankind, engaged in the varied and buQr 
fcene of many-coloured life. 

It is however certain, that a devotional ta(le and ha- 
bit are very cjefirable in themfelves, , exclufive of their 
effects in meliorating the morals and diipoiition, and 
promoting prefent and futurp felicity. They ^dd dig- 
nity, pleafure, and iccurity, to any age j but to bid a^e 
they are the moft becoming grace, the moil /iibftantial 
fupport, and the fweeteft comfort. In order to prcferve 
them^ it will be neceflary to preferve our (cnfibility ; and 
nothing will contribute to much to this purpofe as a life 
of temperance, innocence, and limplicity. 

No. XCI. ON TH£ PLEASURES OF A GARD£K. 



NO T he alone is to be efteemed a benefador to 
mankind who makes an uleful difeovery; but 
he aifo, who can point out and recommend an innocent 
pleafure. Of this kind are the pleafures arifing from 
the obfervation of lAtture ; and they are highly agree- 
able to every tafte uncorrupted by vicious indulg- 
ence. 

There will always be many in a rich and civilized 
country, who, as they are born to the enjoyment of 
competent eftates, oneage hot in buiineis civil or pro<- 
felllonal. But^the refUete mind muil: either find or nrake 
an obje^. Pleafure, therefore, becomes, to the unem- 
ployed, a feripus purfuit. Whatever is its effence, and 
whatever the declaimer may urge againft it, pleafiue 
will be fought by all who pofleis the liberty of eleftion. 
it becomes then incumbent on the moralift, not only to 
urge the perforipance of duty, but to exhibit objeds 
that pleafe without enervating-the mind, and gratijy dc- 
iire without corrupting the principles. 

Rural 
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Rwal fcenes, of almoft every kind, are delightfol to 
the mind of man. The verdant plain, the flowery 
mead, the meandering ftream, the playful lamb, the 
warblmg of birds, are all capable of exciting emotions 
gently agreeable. But the misfortune is, that the 
greater part are hurried on in the career of life with 
too great rapidity, to be able to give attention to that 
which folicits no paffion. The darkeft habitation in the 
dirtiefl; ftreet of the metropolis, where money can be 
earned, has gre;ater charms, with many, than the groves 
ofHagley. 

Yet the patron of refined pleasure, the elegant Epi- 
curus, fixed the feat of his enjoyment in a garden. He 
tbotigbt a tranquil fpot, fornifhed with the united fweets 
of art and nature, the beft adapted to delicate repofe. 
And «Yea the feverer philofophers of antiquity were 
wont to difcouffe in the fhade of a fpreading tree, in 
ibme oaltivatsed plantation. 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often intended 
fblely to pleafe the eye in her vegetable produ£lions. 
She decorates the flowret, that fprings beneath our feet, 
in all the perfedfion of external beauty. She has clothed 
the garden with a conftant fucceflion of various hues. 
Even the leaves of the tree undergo a •pleaiing viciffi- 
tude. The fi'efh verdure they exhibit in the fpring, 
the various fliades they ailume in funmieri the yellow 
and ruflet tinge of autumn, and the nakednefs of winter, 
aiford a conilant pleafure to a pi^urefque imagination. 
From the fnow-drop- to the inofs-rofe, the flower-garden 
displays an infinite variety of fliape and colour. The 
tafte of the fiorift has been ridiculed as trifling j yet 
furely without reafon. Did nature bring forth the 
tulip and the lily, the rofe and the honeyiuckle, to be 
neglected by the haughty pretender to fuperior reafon ? 
To omit a Angle ibcial duty for the cultivation of a 
polyanthus, were ridiculous as wdl as criminal ; but to 
pais by the beauties lavifbed before us, without ob- 
serving them, is no lefs ingratitude than ftupidity. A 
bad heart finds little amufement but in a communication 
with the aftive world, where fcope is given for the 
indulgence of malignant paflions ^ but an amiable dii^ 

poliiion 
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poiitioQ is conmonly. known by a tafte for tbe be&ttties' 
of the animal and the vegetable creation. 

The northern countries of Europe are by no means 
v/eU adapted to the true enjoyment of rural fcenery. 
Our vernal feafbns, which the poets celebrate in all 
tbe luxuriance of defcription, are commohlj^ rendered 
cold and uncomfortable, by the long continuance of' 
an eaftern wind. Our poets borrowed their ideas of a ' 
fpring from the poets of Italy,- who collected theirs from ' 
nature. A gemal day in April, is among us the fubje^ 
of general congratulation. And, while the lilac bloP- 
foms, and the laburnum drops iu ^oldea clufters^ the 
Aiivering poflefTor of them is conflramed to feefc warmth 
at the ^e of his chimney. Yet, from the temperature ' 
of our climate We derive a beauty unknown in the gar* 
dens of a warmer country. Pew obje^b are more 
pleating than the fmooth lawn ; but the foft verdure, 
which conftitutes its beauty, is not to be found in more 
fouthern climates. It is certainly true, that the rarity 
of our truly vernal weather, like that of other delights, 
increafes the pleafure of k ; and it is probable, for this 
reafon, that an Englishman, notwithftanding, his com- 
plaints againft his atmofphere, enjoys the pleafures of a 
garden in their full perfection. A fine day^fajs Temple, 
IS a kind of fenfual pleafure ; but furely it would ceafe 
to be fuch, if every day were fine. 

A practical attention to a garden, is by fome efleem- 
ed a degrading employment. It is true, indeed, that 
paftoral and agricultural manners, if we may believe 
the dignified defcriptions of Virgil, are' greatly de- 
generated. The employments of ihepherds and huA 
bandmen are npw become mean and fordid. The work 
of the garden is ufually left to a pealant. Nor is it 
unreaibnable to aifign the labour, which wearies with- 
out amufement, to thoje who are fufiiciently amufed by 
the profpe^ of their wages. . But the operations of 
grafting, of inoculating, of prUnkig, of traniplantin?, 
are curious experiments ia natural philpfophy; and, 
tha^ they are pleafing gis well as curious, thofe can tedify, 
who remember what they felt on feeing their attempts 
fucceed. 

Among 
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Among the employments fuitabk to old age, Cicero 
has enumerated the care of a garden. It requires no 
great exertion of mind or body ; and its (atisfadions are 
of thsLt kind which pleafe without agitation. . Its benefi- 
cial influence on healthy is. an additional reafon for an 
attention to it at an ajge when infirmities abound. 

In almoft evexy deicription of the feats of the blefled^ 
ideas of a garden feem . to have predominated. The 
word Paradife itfelf is fynonymous. with garden. The 
^]ds of EJyfium, that fweet region of poefy, are 
adorned with all that imagination can Conceive to be 
delightful. Some of the mofl plealing pailages of 
Milton, are thofe in which he reprefents the happy. Paor 
engaged in cultivating tneir bJi^ul. abode. Poets have 
always been delighted with the beauties of a garden. 
Ltican is reprefented . h^ Juvenal as repofing in his 
garden. VirgiPs Georgics prove him to have been 
captivated wim rural fcenes ; though, to the fuipriie of 
his readers, he has not aiHgned a book to the fubjei^ of : 
a garden. Our Shenftone made it his ftudy ; but, with 
aM his ta^e and fondnefs for it, fie was not happy* k it. 
The captivating fcenes which he created at the Lea.- 
fowes, aiffbrded him, it is faid, little pleafure in the 
abfence of fpe£lators» The'truth is, he made the em- 
bellifhment of his grounds, which ihould have been -the 
amufement of hi^r life, the bufinefs of it; and involved 
himfelf in fucb troubles, by^e expences.it occafioned, 
as neceilarilv excluded tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the fot of few to pofleis territories extenfiveand 
well adapted like his, to conilitute an ornamented farm. . 
Still fewer are capable of fupporting the expence of 
preierving it in good condition. But let not the rich 
fuppoie they have appropriated the pleafures of a gar- 
den. The pofTeilbr of an acre, or a fmaller portion, 
may receive a real pleafure, from obierving the progress 
of vegetation, even in a culinary plant. A very limited 
tra/Q, properly attended to, will furnifk ample employ- ^ 
ment for an individual. Nor let it be thought a mean 
care ; for the fame hand that raifed the cedar, formed 
the hyflbp on the wall Even the orchard; cultivated 
(blely for advantage, exhibits beauties unequalled in 
the ibrubbery ; nor can the green-houfe produce an apr 

pearance 
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performed without pabfid efforts. But they call. forth 
the latent powers of the mind, and by requiring uii' 
exertion bejood the natura] ftrength, really cQxnpfBl it to 
€fft&. all that it is able. Indolence prevents men in ge- 
neral irom eife£tin^ all that the/ are abl^'. ' The plea- 
furable iyftem difluades them from the attempt. And 
if there were not fomeauftere inftru^ors^ and fome faith- 
ful fbllowen of them, there would not be adlive virtue 
enough in a community to preierve its exiftence. 

In the efu-lier periods of fodety the grave pfailofbphy 
h moft cultivated. For then virtuous exertions are mo^ 
neceilary, and luxurious indulgences precluded. Suc- 
ceis, and increafe in wealth and glory, are the ufiial 
coniequence. LAixury fucceeds in a courfe as certain in 
all its ftages as any phyiical progrefs. A tafte for a lights 
cheerful, fanciful philofophy, foon explodes the fudden 
precepts of rigid moralifbu Manners are relaxed,, and 
naturally bring on a declenfion of empfre. At leail all 
regar^ for liberty is loft ;. and the mind,^ enervated with 
pleafiu-e, gladly finks in the cepofe of defpotkln. 
. Ft is evident that in our own country, the feverer phiV 
^tofophy lofes ground. This, among many others, is a 
iymptom of corruption^ and the harbincer of decay. 
An uuitation of French manners has sreatly accelerated 
this revolution in our fentiments. And, after ali^ Jt is 
a forced and unnatural change; for an Engli/htnan, 
whether from the influence oF climate, or fome caufe 
inherent in his. conftitution, is. by nature grave, and 
dii^ofed to admit manly thoughts, and to-pra^life 
manly adtions. 

• The influence cf books on the national manners^in a 
community, almoft every member of which devotes fome 
part of his time to reading, muft be important. And 
aniong other methods which might be ufcd to excite the 
fpirit of patriotifm and political vjrtue, it might be 
proper to reftore a tafte for folid and fevere morality, 
and to explode thofe light, fuperficial, fentimental, and 
affefted produdlions, which, while they pleafe the fickly 
mindi encreafe its imbecility. 



No. 
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No. XCIIL ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 



IT* was the early wifh of Pope, that, when he died, 
not a (lone-might tell where he lay. It is a wifh 
that will. commonly be granted -with reluftance. The 
afFe6tion of thofe we leave behind us, is at ti lofs for 
<nethods to di(p]ay its wonted (blicitud^, and feelcs con- 
relation under forrow in doing honour to all that re- 
mains. It is natural that filial piety, parental tender- 
nefs,. and conjugal love, fhould mark, with fonie 
fond memonal, the clay-cold (pot where the form, ftill 
foftered in the bofora, moulders ^way. And did affedtion 
go no farther, who could cenfure ? But, in recording 
-the virtues of the departed, either «ieal or vanity oft^n 
leads to an excels perfedlly ludicrous. 

A marble monument,' with an infcription palpably 
fklfe and Tidiculoufly pompous, is far more ofFen(ive to 
true tafte, than the wooden memorial of the ruftic, 
fculptured with painted bones, and decked out with 
death's-head in all the colours of the rainbow. There 
is an elegance and a clafTical (implicity in the turf- 
clad heap of mduld which covers the poor man's grave, 
though it has nothing to defend it from the infults of 
the proud, but a bramble. The prhnrofe that grows 
upon it is a better ornament, than the gilded lies on 
the oppreflbr's torn bft one. 

The proftitution of praife Is injurious to virtue. That 
imaginary life after death, which confifts in a remem- 
brance of our worth cherifhed in the breads of others, 
though it is defpifed by the fevere reafoner, has com- 
monly been an additional motive for exertion to the 
sobleft (pirits that have dignified human nature. But 
when we fee the ftudied panegyric engraved on the 
marble that indoles the remains of the worthlefs, we 
deipife the eulogium that mankind are mean enough to 
bcftow OB every -one that will pay the price. Thus one 

powerful 
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powerful motive is loft, which might operate on the 
' generous in ftimulating them to a worthy condu^. 

On the tombftones^of the truly great, Jt is certainly 
right that <in infelipticHi' fhouM be -written ^oAfiftent 
with their dignity. In order to be fo, it muft not be 
prolix. When their names and age make all the fe- 
pulchral hiftory of diftinguifhed perfonages, it ieems to 
oe implied that the reil is fufEdently known ^ but when 
the marble ambitioufly enlarges on their excellence, it 
argues that the world wants the information. It is 
better that the pafTenger, when he fees an eminent 
name, fhould recolledl, while he (trikes his penfive bo- 
fom, the virtues of its owner, than that his remarks 
ihould be anticipated by an obtruding narrative. 

The ftylc of epitaphs ufually adopted has been too 
dilFufe. The noble ancients, thofe patterns of un« 
aiFefted magnificence, confulted real dignity in the 
brevity of their epitaphs. As an hifloricai monument, 
at an age when printing was unknown, they ibmetimes 
engraved the exploits of a warrior on the marble ; but 
in general they recorded ]ittle more than the name of 
the departed. The Grecian mufe fometimes poured 
*the fweet -melody of verfe at the fhrine of a poet or 
hero; but fhe never condefcended to mean flattery, 
nor difplayed the bloated odentation of a modern 
panegyric. , * 

There are many excellent epitaphs in the Englifh 
language, both in verfe and profe. In the diffufe kind» 
that on the infamous Chartres is a fine modeh Wefl- 
minfler Abbey exhibits many infcriptions written wifh 
manly, forcible, and > energetic elegance. The great 
fault has been, a redundance of epithets in the fuper-r 
lative degree. ^ 

We have alfo many fine poetical epitaphs Thofe 
of Dryden and Pope are the moft defervedly celebrated ; 
though thofe of Pope have been feverely criticifed. In 
general, the metrical are inferior to the profaic. Some 
of the befl are ,crowded with antithefes, a fstult which 
renders them inferior to the Grecian ; and fome of the 
yrorfl, many of which are found in the mofl public 
coemeteries, ftand forth a difgrace to natioaal tafle. 

Tbic 
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The love of rh jme defceods to tixe loweft ranis. The 
parifh-clerk is commonly called upon for a ftave or two 
of verfesy by every ■ ruilic that can raife a poft and 
rail to the memory of his relation 1 and there are few 
church-yards in the kin|;dom> where that favourite* 
flanza ** Afftidtions (ore &ng time I bore/' does not 
Qccur more than once. 

But our epitaphs are mofl: commonly written in Latin ; 
probably becaufe it is intelligible to foreigners, ,and is 
capable of more elegance and elevation. Our country 
has produced many writers remarkable for beautiful 
iatinity : accordingly we find infcriptions in every part 
of the kingdom abounding with claflical expreflions. 
The misfortune has been, that many of them have en* 
croached on the province of biography ; and real dig- 
nity has been lod in the affe6tation^ of it, in a tedious 
and circumflantial detail of defcents, pedigrees, and 
relationftiip. The reader is tired, before he has ob- 
tained a clear idea of the charadler and family described. 
His eyes have failed, even if his attention perfevered. 
The epitaph on the pious Nelfbn, for inftance^ confiils 
of above eighty lines. 

The punning and epigrammatic epitaph was much 
in faihion a century or two ago. Thai on fair Rofa- 
mond at Godflow might furely have been replete with 
tender fentinient, but it is merely a wretched diftich 
of puns and monkiih rhynres. This fgeci^s is at pre- 
fent quite exploded, and little need be faid to prove its 
great impropriety. Falfe wit is always mifplaced, 
but the true feems to be -excluded from the epitaph. 
Who can bear merriment or buffoonery on a tombftone ? 
The tender and elegiac, or the manly and fevere flyle, 
feems to be btll adapted to the monumental infcrlpuon. 
But neither the pathetic nor fublime is compatible with 
the ludicrous, 

The authors of our epitaphs are feldom known. One 
of the bed that I can recolledt, was the claflical Bourne. 
The few he has left us are mafter pieces. That in 
Weftminiler Abbey, on Dickinfon the architedt, is 
truly fublinoe. 
• In our idand , there has certainly been no dearth of 

genius for monumental infcriptions; though there is 

one 
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one circumftance which might induce a foreigner to 
think the coiitraryi The hrmous Duchefs of Marl- 
borough is &id to have oiffered, without fucceis, five 
liundred pounds for an epritaph adequate to the dignity 
of her Duke. Her grace, whofe tafte was not very 
juft, would probably have expefted a hiftory long enough 
to cover with infcription the unwieldy pile of ftones 
called Blenfaeim-houfe. I cannot help thinking, that 
a tedious epitaph, minutely relating his atchreve^ 
ments, would rather leflen than exalt him in the eyes 
of mankind. Would not Alexander the Great have ap- 
peared rather beneath the dignity of that name, if it 
had been written on his tomb, that the fon of Philip 
was reputed to have been, in his day, the wifeft general, 

* the boldeil hero, the moil accomplished man, with a 
hundred other attributes ? Would he have excited much 
admiration, if he had been handed down to us; merely 
in an epitaph abounding with tliofe inflated fuperlatives, 
which gothic ideas of grandeur have now introduced ? 
It might have been a complimentary epitaph on an Al- 

- derman, who died of repletion $ and would have borne 
an analogy to him in the cifcumftance of an unnatural 
tumour^ 



No, XCIV. CURSORY THOUGHTS ON BIO- 
GRAPHY, 



AMONG the many arguments advanced to re- 
commend the ftudy of hiftory, it has been (kid^ 
that It teaches wifdom without the danger of experience, 
and, by pointing out the paths of thoS who have gone 
before us, facilitates the journey of life. Hiftory has- 
been called phllofophy teaching by examples. But, 
after all, it muft be allowed, that civil hiftory is lefs 
capable of regulating moral than political condu£t. 
The defcriptions of battles, the accounts of debates, 
the characters of kings and heroes, contain very littlo 
that can regulate the a^ons of the^ private and the 
more nuoi^ous ranks in ^e coipmunity. 

But 



^; * 
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But an exaft and authentic account of individuals* 
who have greatly excelled in any of the departments of 
active or contemplative life^ feems to be a mode of 
in^dtion beft fuited to an animal, Jike man, prone to 
imitation. When, a fingle character is diftindlly deli- 
neated, we can purfue the outline, with an eafe equal 
to that with which the painter copies from the original 
piflure placed before his eyes. We have the expreis 
authority of the pattern we have choien to diredt us in 
every emergency, and can tread, with implicit confi- 
dence, in the tootfteps of the mod diftinguifhed men, 
without the fufpenfe of deliberate feleflion. It is the 
remark of Arlftotle, the ftory of an individual, as it is a 
fingle objeft, is comprehended more fuUyy and therefore 
attended to with greater pleafure, than a hidory in 
which many perfonages are introduced. 

For thefe reaibns, biography appears to be more 
inftrudlive than civil hiflory, though it has commonly 
been written with a leG degree of attention. Hero- 
dotus is all fweetnefs. Thucydides exhibits the folid 
and auftere beauties. Xenophon, the attic bee^ pre(ents 
us with a ftyle flowing with honey. Livy dilplays a 
' moft mafterly compoHtion, and paints in glowing co- 
lours all that he relates. Sallufl rivals his Grecian 
-matter ; Guicciardin and Vertot have exhibited in 
their writings fome of the genuine graces of the hiftoric 
mufe. But among biographers, fcarcely any can 
juftly claim a rank with the firft writers of the golden 
age. 

As a diligent cotledor of fads, as a warm friend to 
Tirtue, as an entertaining narrator, i venerate the name 
of Plutarch. His writings bear evident marks of ex- 
tenfive reading; and communicate much and multt- 
iarious knowledge. Theodore Gaza has faid, that if 
all books were lott, and he might recover one, it ihould 
be Plutarch. He is indeed an invaluable treafiire of 
ancient learning 5 for he felefted paflages from books 
now totally loft, and ihferted them very liberally in his 
works. Add to this, that he is an admirable moralift. 
But his judgment feems not to have been always 
ftrong enough to manage the unwieldy ma(s of learning 
he had aiTembled. He indulged the weakcft fuperftition. 
Vox. 11. D He 
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He IS ever relating ftories, vrhicti Horace calls akii. bs, 
or the tales of old women. Merely for an oftentaiious 
difplay of erudition, he di^eiles beyond all reafonable 
limits. His idea of dr.awmg parallels was letcellent ; 
«nd he has fometimes drawn them admirably, though, 
as the critics fay, not without a partiality to his o%vn 
countrymen. They have convicted him of this un- 
philofophical attachment In the comparifon betw'een 
Tully and Demofthenes, Cato and Ariftides, Sylla and 
Lyfander, Marcelhis and Pelopidas. 

They who are willing to allow him every other 
merit, give up his ftyle as harfh and inelegant. Though 
certainly an ufefiii, he "Cannot be efleemed a hne 
ivriter; and whatever merit he poUeifes, his inftance 
does not refute the a'flertion, that biographical has never 
yet equalled civil hiftory. 

The long and diffufe accounts of Plutarch have been 
compared to coloffal ftatties ; the concife hiftories of 
Cornelius Nepos, to giedallions. Cornelius Nepos has 
a claim from the age he flouriftied in, from his lan- 

fuage, and from his Sdelity, to the rank of a claflic ; 
ul by no means to th? firft rank. It is rurpe6ted by many, 
that as Trogus was epitomized by Juftin, fo Nepos was 
abbreviated by a writer, who flourirtied under Theo- 
•doiius in the decline of polite literature. The life of 
Atticus, if we may pronounce from internal evidence, 
continues unaltered, and reflects great honour on its 
writer, as a fine piflure of a beautitul original. 

Diogenes Laeriius chole a fubjefl well adapted to 

' difplay ingenuity. The lives of the wifeft men whom 

the world ever produced, if well written, would have 

been a mod valuable acquifition to ancient learning, 

But, with a finefubje6t, he was a poor writer. 

It is to be wiilied, that Tacitus had mote frequently 
exercifed his talents in biography. His life ol Agri- 
cola is, perhaps, the beft biographical work that was 
ever corapofed. It Is writtAi in that beautiful energetic 
ftyle, which charadlerifes this fpirited hlftorian ; and it 
is more pleafing than his other works, becaufe it exhibits 
not a deformed portrait. Mallet's Life of Bacon is a 
good imitation of it. 

Suetonius 
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Suetonius probably drew his pictures from the life, 
and they are loathfbme to behold. They are, however, 
ufeful to the philofopher, as they enable him to form a 
more complete idea of human nature in all the grarfa* 
tions of degeneracy and perfedtion. They are alfo 
well written. Concife, nervous, fimple, tliey pleafe 
by their perfpicuity, and their freedom from ambitious 
ornament. To the honour of tlieir author it miift be 
faid, that he appears to have advanced nothing through 
flattery or refentment, nor to hiave fupprelTed any thing 
through fear^ but to have paid an undaunted regard to 
veracity. Erafmus obferves, that he wrote as freely as 
the emperors whom he defcribed had lived. 

It is matter of furprife and regret, that v\7e have not 
more biographers. Thoufands and tens of thoufands, 
eminent in every accompliflitnent, whofe examples 
might have inftrudled the world, are become as though, 
they had never been. In otir own cotiniry, it is t;rue that 
there are many biographical compilations, but they 
are for the mod part incomplete. Wood's Athense, 
though a book that does honour to the moft celebrMed 
univerfity, has no merit as an elegant conipofition.' But 
1 muft not omit the tribute of praife to the writer of the 
life of Cicero ; who has given us a moft accurate ac- 
count of one of the greaiteft men that ever lived, in a 
ftyle truly clalfical and manly. The public is alfo in- 
debted to the author of the Rambler for many bio- 
graphical attempts. His portraits would be more uni- 
verfally and permanently pleafing, if he had not too 
often indulged his fpleen, arid converted a h^r/linefs of 
feature into abfolute caricature. • I never could admire 
either the wiltings or the life of the chief objeft of his 
panegyric, the unfortunate Savage. 

Worth is often unknown, or known imperfeflly, till 
^fter death 5 till that period, when it is too late to 
learn particular circumftances with accuracy. Hence it 
has happened that many of our fecond-rate authors and 
aflors in every department of life. Chough richly de- 
ferving a place in the annals of fame, are reci^rded only 
in thofe volumes, where to be boirn and die, as Pope 
fays, makes all the hiftory. 

D % To 
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To prefenre their' own a6lions from obUvion and 
iniirepreientation, fbme writers have been their own 
biographers. The talk rfcjuires great delicacj. The 
very attempt indeed implies a confiderable degree of 
felNvalue i but it has been juftified by the examples of 
Thuanus and Hume. 

There has appeared in our tlmts and countrj a 
biozraphical work on an eztenlive i>1aa. The 'firft 

. edition of the Eiogr^phia Britannica was well defigaed, 
yet unequally, and, upon the whole^^indiflFerentl/ exe- 
cuted. Many diftinguiAied lives are totally omitted ; 
many inligniBcant lives tedioufly defcribed. 'Though 
there is fometimes much labour and fagacity exerted, 
yet there are few mafterly remarks. Aloft of the 
articles were furniHied by wnters of no great repute.; 
and there was every reason for the new edition now 
undertaken. If I mightprefiimerto fuggeftan improve- 
ment, I would adviie, that elegantly engraved heads 
ibould be prefixed to every life, whenever -they can be 

.procured ; and that the materials Hiould not be colle^l- 
cd from books only, but from the traditionary reports, 
and the manufcript letters remaining in the families of 
defcendanis. The names of the living, perfons who com-' 

.municate the hints fhould be added, both to fecUre and 
to confirm their authenticity. 

I believe none of thefe improvements are made 

in the fecond edition of the Biographia. I attribute 
the omiflion to the want of pecuniary aillftance. It is 

greatly to be lamented, that any kind of afliftance fliould 

'be wanting in a woik in which, the. national honour .is 
highly interefted. 
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No. XCV. ON HOSPITAXITY, AKD THE 
CIVILITIES OF COMMOK LIFE. 

IN the days~ of Horace, our countrymen were re- 
; puted to be- favage in their behaviour to ftrangers. 
Though in the prefent age the charge would be un- 
juft, yet it muft be owned, that there is a reserve in the- 
manner of an unadulterated Englishman, which /eems 
to confirnrthe opmion, that he^ inherits £l portion of that 
unfociat (pirir which difgraccd his anccftors. But what- 
ever may be his natural propenfity, it is certain, that, 
in the Hbe/al intercourfe and comprehenfive education 
which prevaiHn the prefent times, there isfcarcely any- 
country in the worW where a more cordial hofpitalitj is 
difplayed, than in England. 

The days of Elizabeth have been extolled as the days 
or genuine hofpitality. The doors were thrown open, 
and, at the found of the dinner-bell, all the neigh- 
bouring country crowded to the fmolcing-table. Thefe 
were times indeed; fayy- the railiir againft modern refine- 
ment. Yet it has been juftly douijted, whether this 
indifcriminate hofpitality was hiudable. There was fbme- 
thing generous and magnificent in the idea, and it gave 
the nobles of the land the influence of kings over Their 
neighbourhood. Yet if its motive and its moral efFedt ' 
are confidered, it wilhappear to be juftly exploded. It 
proceeded from the love of power and from odentation, 
and it produced gluttony^, drunkennels, and all their 
confequent vices. 

Confidered in a charitable Hght, as affording food. to 
the hungry, it will be found a lefs ufeful mode than the 
modern inftitutions. It did not feledt its objeds : ir 
confidered not the degrees of indigence or of defert.' 
The confequence was, that it increafed indigence, and 
leflened defert ; for experience has proved, that un- 
neceflSu-y alms, however amiable the motive of them, 
do a real injury where they mean a benefit. They pro- 
mote 
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more idlenefs, by teaching poverty to rel^ on other aid 
than the efforts of an hone& jnduftiy. 

The great number of houfes eftabliihed for the re- 
ception of travellers in ^erj part of thie kingdom, and 
the expeditious modes of travellings which render 
delay nnneceflary, have contributed to reftrain that ge- 
n«ral hofpitality which opened the door to all v(rho 
came. Such hofpitalitj is no longer wanted ; but there 
never was a time wh^n judicious civility, of all kinds^ 
was more liberally flievi^i^ to ftrangers than the; prefent. 
And whatever the old ^ Romans or the modem Grauls 
may aflert of Bri\ifh feroc^Jl^f manners, no Italian or 
Frenchman of character e^elScame to our feparated 
Jhore, without having felt delight at his hearty reccfp* 
tion, and regret on his departure. > 

It feems probable that hofpitality keeps pace with 
civilisation. As the minds of a peo^ are enlarged 
by improvements in knowledge, and communication 
with their neighbours, the l^lnili and morofe affections 
gradually lofe ground. In feveral parts of Europe, 
where focial improvements have not yet reached, the 
traveller is either confidered as lawful prey, or elfe to- 
tally difregarded. On the other hand, we find the 
natives of the Society Ifles, feparated as they are from 
„all the reft of the world, and by no means far removed 
from the favage ftate, remarkably hofpitable. Though 
fear might in fome degree caufe their civility to Euro- 
peans, yet it was not the fble motive of it 5 for we find 
their good offices, after all apprehenfions were removed, 
evidently proceeding from the tendereft and moft ge- 
nerous affedtion. On the firft appearance of the Enghfh 
on their coafts, they naturally confidered them as 
enemies, and boldly oppofed their invafion. Many of 
the«i exhibited a£ts of heroifm, in defence of their 
country, fcarcely exce^d^d in the annals of antiquity. 
But no fooner was the branch of peace held out, than 
they received their wonderful vifitors with open arms j 
with a humanity that refieds difgrace on the maritime 
villages of Europe, where a fhipwrecked fellow-creature, 
and Fellow-countryman, has been deftroyed for the fake 
of plundering his veffel. in other illands difcovered 

by 
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bj our ckcuinoavigatorst we find; tfaat no kindneft 
could mitigate the £^rocity of the rode child of nature. 
The hofpitality of barbarians^ like all virtues that pro- 
ceed not. frooi principlf^^ buc from humour and acci* . 
dental caufes, is of little value. A clearer light than 
the light of ^nature is neceilary to give a fteady operation 
to the feelings of humanity. 

The idea which chriCUanity has fuggefted of the re- 
lation in which all men ftand to each other, is wonder- 
fully adapted to promote luiiverfal ho/pitality. When- 
we <:oD/Kler all men as brothers, we Ihall naturally 
reireive the ftranger within our gates with cordial kind- 
n^is, as a relation whom we have never yet feen before*, 
aod to whom we wi(h to difpjay fome fignal of our love. 
It is indeed true, tha£ many who are juftly efteemed 
worthy perfbns> dQ not reduce this gd^erous idea to- 
pcadice ; and the reafon feems to be, that they fuffer 
the ati^qhments of domeftic life, and the connections 
of conianguinity, to engrois the whole of theii affec- 
tions. Add to thi$> that the adtual ezercife of benefir 
cence requires fomething which is leis in our power 
tban benevolence. 

However juft the complaints of the mifery of life, 
yet great occafions for the difplay of bentficence and* 
liberality do not often occur. But there is an hourly 
neceility for the little kind offices of mutual civility. At 
the fame time that tjfey give pleafure to others, they 
add to our own happinefs and improvement. Habitual 
a6ls of kindnefs have a powerful effedt in foftening the 
heart. An intercourfe wi^h polifhed and humane com- 
pany, tends to improve the difpofition, becaufe it re- 
quires a conformity of manners. And it is certain^ 
that a fenfe of decorum, and of a proper exteroal be- 
haviour, will reflraia thofe whofe natural temper would 
otherwife break gut in acrimonious and petulant con- 
verfation. Even the afFe^ation of philanthropy will i|i 
time contribute to realife it. The pleafure refulting 
from an aft of kindnefs naturally excites a wiffa to re** 
peat it ; and indeed the general efteem which the cha- 
racter of benevolence procures, is fufficient to induce 
tbofe to wifh for it, who aft only from the motives of 
interefl. 

As 
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As we are placed in a world where natural evil 
abounds, we ought to render it fupportable to each 
other, as far as human endeavours can avail. All that 
can add a fweet ingredient to the bitter cup muft be 
infufed. Amid the multitude of thorns, everv flower 
that will grow muft be cultivated with care. But* nei- 
ther pomp nor power are of themfelves able to, alleviate 
the load of life. The heart requires to be foothed by 
ijmpathy. A thoufand little attentions from all around 
us are neceflary to render our days agreeable. The 
appearance of negledt in any of thofe with whom we 
are conne^ed, chills ourbofom with chagrin, or kindles 
the fire of refentment. Nothing therefore feegns fo 
likely to enfure happinefs, as our mutual endeavours to 
promote it. Our (ingle endeavours, originating and 
terminating in ourfelves, are ufually unfucceisful. Pro- 
vidence has taken care to fecure that intercourfe which 
IS necelTary to the cxifteifce of ibciety, by rendering it 
the great eft (weetener of human life. 

By reciprocal attentions, we are enabled to become 
beneficent without expence. A fmile, an affable ad- 
drels, a look of approbation, are often capable^of giv- 
ing a greater pleafure than pecuniary benefits can be- 
ftow. The mere participation of the ftudies and 
amufements of others, at the fame time that it gratifies 
ourfelves, is often an aft of real humanity ; becaufe 
others would not enjoy them withbut companions. A 
friendly vifit in a folitary hour, is often a greater a€l of 
.kindnefs than a valuable prefent. 

It is really matter of furprife, that* thofe who are di(^ 
tinguiihed by rank and opulence, rtiould ever be un- ^ 
popular in their neighbourhood. They muft know the 
value of popularity, and furely nothing is more eafily 
obtained by a fupexior. Their notice confers honour ; ' 
and the afpiring heart of man is always delighted with 
diftinftion. A gracious look from them diffufes happi- 
nefs on the lower ranks. But it ufually happens, that 
an overgrown rich man is not the favourite of a neigh- 
bouring country ; and it is unfortunate, that pride or 
inadvertence often prevent men from afting the godlike 
pa^-t of making others happy, even when they might do 
It without inconvenience to themfejves. 

No. 
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No. XCVI. 01^ THE MERIT OF ILLUSTRIOUS 

BIRTH, 



THERE is fcarcely any tnith of which the world ' 
has been more frequently reminded by the mo- 
ra ii(b, than the unreafonableneis of that veneration 
which is paid to birth. They have' been told, that '- 
virtue alone is true nobility ; but though they have ac- 
knowledged the aifertion to be founded in reafon, they " 
have continued, with uniform p^rfeverance, in the fame 
error. The luminous glory of an illuftrious aoceftor, 
feems to have difFufed a brilliancy over a long line of 
defcendants, top opaque of * themfelvcs to emit any ori- 
ginal irradiations. 

Gratitude; which fiffi; raiies a benefa£tor to a didin- 
guiihed rank ifi civil honours, b willing to continue its 
kindneis to his immediate offspring. The diftindtion is 
rendered hereditary.' This prediie^ion for an anceftor 
foon leads tQ the accumulation of honours and pofleflions ' 
in his fucceflbrs j and the incenfe originally ofiered, 
becaufe it was deferved, is at lafl lavlilied at the ihrine 
of opulence, independently of merit. 

SubordsDfltioiv is^ indeed, ei^ehtial to fociety. The 
order of nobles, as hereditary guardians of the laws,, is • 
found an ufefiil political eilabliihfnent ; and none'feem 
fo well adapted to iupply it,- as they who have been 
raifed to eminence by their anceftors, and who pofTers a 
territorial patrimony in the land which they are to - 
protect. All that is contended for is, that the recom- 
mendation of birth n\ay not fel afide or depreciate real ' 
merit, the praife of learning, and the inti infic value of ' 
virtuous exertions. 

It is a remarkable circumft^nce in the hiftory ,of 
mankind, that fome of the beft books have been written, 
and fome of the ereateft atchievements performed, by ' 
thofe whofc origm was truly plebeian. The polixeft 
and genteeleft books, whether the fentiments or the 

D 5 ftyle ' 
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ftylc be confidercd, have been oroduccd by (laves, or 
the defcendants of (laves. Horace, Phaedi:us, and 
Terence, wrote in a (lyle which muft have been the 
ftandard of a court, to an intercourfe with which they 
were, however, by no meaos entitled by their etlrac- 
tion. The founders of the njoft di(lingui(hed families 
emerged from the middle and the lower clafTes, by the 
faperioT vigour of then: natural abilities, or by extra- _ 
ordiaary -enorts, a(fifl:ed by fortune. And unlefs the 
adventitious circumftances of wealth and civil honours 
can effedt a cHange in the conilituent principles of the 
mind and body, there is certainly no real fupe^iority 
to be derived in a boated pedigree of Tudors and 
Plantagenets. 

Apd yet there have appeai^ed flatterers who have in- 
directly fuggefled, that the minds of the nobility feeoi 
to be Cd& in a finer mould, and to have an elegance 
inherent in their original conilitution. According to 
this hypothefjs, we muil go on to fuppofe, that the 
xnind of a commoner, exalted to the higher order of 
fenators, catches this elegance by the contagion of in- 
vifible effluvia. On his creation he undergoes a kind of 
new birth, and puts off the exuvise which encumbered 
and degraded him in the lower regions. Thus are all 
the occult perfections of noble blood to 'be infufed by 
the mandate of a monarch. But no, faid Maximilian 
to a man ,who afked to be ennobled by him, though 
I can give you riches and a title, I cannot make you 
noble. 

In truth, there is many a nobleman, according to the 
genuine idea of nobility, even at the loom, at the 
plough, and in the (hop ; and many more in the middle 
ranks of mixed fbciety. This genuine idea contains in 
it generofity, courage, fpirit, and benevolence, the 
qualities of a warm and open heart, totally unconnected 
vrith theaccidental advantages of riches and honour ^ 
and many an Engliili failor has pofTefTed more of the 
real hero than a lord of the admiralty. 

If indeed there is any real difference in the quality 
of their blood, the advantage is probably on the fide 
of the inferior dalles. Their indigence and their manual 
eijiployments require temperance and exercife, the heft 

purifiers 
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purifiers of the. animal juices. But the indolence which 
wealth excufes, and the pleaiiures which faflnojiable life 
admits without reftraint, have a natural tendencj to 
vitiate the body as well as the mind. And among the 
many privileges inherited by him who boafts nobilitj 
in his veins, he commonly receives. the feeds of the 
nioft painfttl and the impureft dtfea&s.. He diiplays, 
indeed, a coronet on his coat of arms, and he has a 
long pedigree to perufe with fecret fati^a&ioa ; but he 
bas often a gout or a fcrophula, which makes him wifh- 
to exchange every drop derived from his Norman an- 
ceftors, . for the pure tide that warms a peafant's 
bofbm. 

The fpirit of freedom, moral, mentat, and political, 
which prevails in Eagladuj, precludes that unreafonable 
attachment to birth, which in the countries of defpo- 
tifiu^ tends to elevate tne noble. to a rank fuperior to« 
humanity. In our neighbour's land, the, region of 
external elegance united with real meanneis, the im- 
plicit veneration paid to binh, adds to the weight of 
legal oppreilion. A Frenchman of the plebeian order 
attends to ii Count or a Marquis with all the iilent 
fubmiffion of idolatry j on the contrary^ . there is no 
doubt but that an Englilh Gondolier would box with 
the beft Lord in the land, if he were affiroated by him, 
without the lead regard for his ftar and^ ribbon. It 
would indeed be an additional pleafure to the natural 
delight of conquefl, to have bruited a puny Lord. 
Even the more refined and polifhed do dot idoliie il- 
lufhious birth. In truth, wealth appears to be the 
obje^ of more univerfa] veneration. Noble blood and « 
noble titles, without an eftate to fupport them, meet 
with great compailion indeed, but with little refped ; / 
nor is the man ^ who has raifed himiclf to eminence, 
and who behaves well in it, neglefted and defpifed 
hecatffe he derives no luftre from his forefathers. In 
a commercial "country, where gain is the general 
ibjeft, they who have been mod fuccefsful in its 
purfiiit will be revered by many, whatever was their 
origin. In France, where honour is purfued from the 
monarch to the cleanfer of a jakes, the diftin^lion 
of birth, even with extreme poverty, is enviable. 

^ The 
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The brother of a Marquis would rather ftarve on a 
beggarly penQon, than pollute himielf with a trade 
by which he might acquire the revenues of a German 
kuigdom. In our land of good fenfe, this folly is 
lofing ground ; and tlie younger brothers of noble 
houies, often think it no difgrace to rival the heir 
in a 'princely fortune acquir^ by honourable mer- 
chandife. 

^ As the world becomes more enlightened, the exor- 
bitant value which has t>een placed on things not 
reallv valuable will decreafe. Of all the effe&s of 
man s capricious admiration, there are few left rational 
than the preference of illuftrious defcent to perfonal 
merit, of difeaied and degenerate nobility to health, 
to couraee, to learning, alid to i^inue. ^ Of all the 
objedts of pur(uit which are not in our own power, 
the want of diftingui/hed birth may moft eafily be dif- 
penfed with, by thofe who pofleis a folid judgment of 
that which makes and ^eeps us happy. There may be 
fome reafon to repine at the want of"^ wealth and fame ; 
but he who has derived from his parent health, vigour, 

% and all the powers of perception, need not lament that 
he is unnoticed at the herald's office. 

It has been obferved, that virtue appears more ami* 
able, when accompanied with beauty ; it may be added, 
that it is more ufeful when recommended to the notice 

, of mankind by the diftindion of an honourable anceftry. ^ 
It is then greatly to be wi/hed, that the nobly bom 
would endeavour to deferve the refpe^ which the 
world pays them with alacrity, by employing their in- 
fluence to benevolent purpofes; to thoie purpoies which 
can at ajl times be accompliflied, even when the patri* < 
•otic exertions of the field and cabinet are precluded. 
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No.XCVII. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL PRIN- 
CIPLES NOT ONLY CONSISTENT WITH, 
BUT PROMOTIVE OF, TRUE POLITENESS 
AND THE ART OF PLEASING. 



A PHILOSOPHER who, ia the aufterfty of hi» 
virtue ihould coDdemn the art of plcafing as un- 
worthy cultivation, would deferve littlef attention from 
mankind, and mi^ht be diihiiiled to his fblitary tub, 
like his brother Diogenes. It is, indeed, the didate of 
humanity, that we ihould endeavour to render ourfelves 
agreeable to thofe in whofe company we are deftined 
to travel in the journey of life. It is our intereft, it is 
the fource of perpetual fatisfa6lion ; it is one of our moft 
important duties as men, and particularly required in 
the profeflbr of chriftianity. 

I have therefore lamented, that they who have taken 
the mod pains to recommend an attention to the art 
of pleafing, have urged it only on the mean motives of 
felf- intereft. In order , to attain the power of pleaiing 
they have recommended flattery and deceit ; and though 
they have required in their pupils the appearances of 
many good qualities, they have not iniifted on any one 
virtue. 

It is my wiih to exalt this amiable talent of pleafing 
to the rank of a virtue founded on principle, and on 
the befl difpofitions of human nature. I would feparate 
it from thofe varnifhed qualities, which, like whited 
fepulchres, are but a difguife for internal deformity. 
A ftudent of the art of pleafing, as it is taught in the 
fchool of faihion, is all foftneis and plaufibility, all 
benevolence and generofity, dl attention and afiiduity, 
ail gracefulneis and gentility. Such is the external 
appearance ; but compare it with his private life, with 
thofe actions which pais unfeen, and you will find 
them by no means correfpondent. You will ufually find 

a hard heart, meannefs, fclfiihaefs, avance> and a total 

want 
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want of thoft virtues from wliich alone true benevolence, 
iincere frieiidilup, wad gendeiieii^<of diipofition caa on* 
ginate. You will, indeed, find even tJie appearances 
of benevoleoce aad firleifdi^ proportioned to tlie fup* 
pofed riches and ra^k.of the pei(bB>wli6fe. favour 19 cul- 
tivated. , , ^ 

It is ft favourite maxim with thofe who teach the 
art of pleafing, that if you defire to^Icafe jou can 
fcarcely fail to_pleafc._ But what motive, according^ 
to their do^rine, is to excite this defire ? A wifh to 
render all with whom you converfe iub(ervient to yo.ur 
interefted puxpofes of avarice or ambition.. It is a>L 
mean and deipicable motive, when made the fble and 
conftant principle of conver fation and behaviour. If 
this life 19 the whole of our exiftence^ if riches and 
civil honours are the chief good, if truth, honour, and 
generoiity, are but names to adorn a declamation, then, 
indeed, they v(rho pradife the art of pleafing, according 
to the vulgar idea of it, are, after all, the truly and the 
only wife. Hut let us not deem fo meanlpr of the world 
and its Creator ; and if our favourable opinion of things 
i^ an error, it is not only pardonable but glorious ; and 
a generous man will fay, like the noble antten^, he had 
rather err with a Socrates and a Plato, than be right 
withaMachiavel. 

But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are much 
more nearly allied than they who ^re fb^ngers to the 
virtues are willing to acknowledge. There is fomething 
extremely beautiful in all the moral virtue's clearly 
^inderftood and properly reduced to pradice. Religion 
is alfo declared to be rail of pleafantnefii, in that vo- 
lume in which its nature it defcribed vmh the greatell: 
authentitity. It muft indeed be allowed, that he who 
is actuated in his defire of pleafing by morality and reli- 
gion, may very properly add all the embellifhments of 
eiternal gracenilnieis ; and he may reft affured, that the 
fincerity of his principles, and the goodnefs of his cha- 
rafter, will enfure a degree of fuccels in his attempts to 
pleafe, which a falfe pretender, with all his duplicity, 
can never attain. 

If true politenefs confifls in yielding fomething of 
our own preteafions to the felf-iove of others, in re- 

prefling 
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prefEag our pride and arriiO^Qcey apd in a gentleaeis 
offentiiueat and condu^i^ furd^ npt^g can,be more 
conducive to it than a religiion which, every where 
recomoiends brotherly love, meekneis^ and humility. 
I know not how paradoxical ray opinipn pig^t appear 
to the. faihionable clul» at St;. JaaiesT^,; or to the pro- 
feffed men of the world, or to ihe^ prpficienl in what 
1 call the injtncer£ art of pleafiogj bi)^ I cannot help 
thinking,^ that a true chriftiai), on^ vy;hp thinks and 
a6ts, as far as the inhrmity.of his nature will pcjrmit 
confidently with his principlqs^ pcffoiles qualities more 
capable of pleaiing^ than any of thpfe wl^jch are faid fb 
eniinently to hf^ve . diilinguiiued a Marlborough and 
a Bolingbrojte. The pious jaud amiable Mr. Nelfon 
feems to me to have deferved the epithet of all-acconi- 
pliilied much beUjer than he .to.whoiii it has been 
fo often applied; and, if we may judge by his writings, 
and the accounts given of his life, as on the one hand 
there never w.a3. a better cfarift^n, fo on the other there 
never appearec} a politer gentfe^ian. l%\& evident that 
he derived hjs art of pleafing, npt . from a ftudy of 
the world, or pra6li(inu, the tricks of little worldlings, 
but from the lovely qualities recommended in the 
gofpel, and from ao. imitation of the humble Jefus. 
They whoftudy the ar,t of pleaiii^g will probably have 
recourie, as uiual,. to. the many volumes written on the 
fubje^ in the French .language, or to the poft humous 
letters of a frenchified Engliinnnan j and perhaps they 
would fmile if an inftru£tor were to refer them, for the 
befk ruie$ that have ever been given, to the fermon on 
the Mount. , 

It is however certain, that thct art of - pje^iing 
which is founded on (Incere .principles, derived from 
religion and morality, is as far fuperior to that bafe 
art which confiils only in fimulation and diflimulation, 
as the fiile brilliancy of the real diamond excels the 
luflre of French pafte ; or, as ih^ rofeate hue on the 
cheek of Hebe, the painted vifage of a haggard courtesan. 
The infincere art of plealing refembles the inferior fpecies 
of timber in a building, ^which, in order to plcafe the 
eye, requires the alfiflance of paint 5 the art which is 
founded on (incerity, is more lik^ that which difplays 

far 
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far greater beautj in the rariety and ricbnefi of its own 
native veins and colour. A fhort time, or a (light touch, 
deftroys the (uperficial beauty of one ; while the other 
acquires new gtaces from the hand of time. 

The rules and doctrines of morality and religion tend 
to corre£k all the malignant qualities of the heart; fuch 
as envy, malice, pride, and refentment. In doing this, 
they cut off the very fource of diiagreeable behaviour. 
Morality and religion inculcate whatever is jufl:, mild, 
moderate, candid, and benevolent. In doing this, they 
ef&dually promote a fyftem of manners, which, with- 
out any finifterdeiign in the perfon who pofiefles them, 
cannot fail of being agreeable. If to thefe fubftantial 
powers of plealing are added the la(^ poliih of a grace- 
ful deportment, the habits acquired in good company, 
an acquaintance with men and manners, a tafte for po^ 
lite arts and polite books, no other requilites will be 
wanting to perfect the art. A* man will be under no 
neceflity of hurting his confcience and his character in 
cultivating, I know not what, of a deceitfill and afied- 
ed behaviour. He may be at once pleafing and re- 
(pedtable; and grow in favour with men» without of- 
fending his God. 

It is one circumftance greatly in favour of that art of 
pleafing which I recommend, that, even if it fhould not 
always fucceed in pleafing thofe with whom we converfe, 
it will be fure to pleafe our own hearts ; it will be Aire 
to fatisfy our conicience with a fenfe of rectitude at the 
time we are a^in^ under its diredtion, and to furnifh 
us with a tranouil delight, unalloyed by the remem- 
brance of treacnery and meannefs, on a retroipedUve 
review of our lives and conver&tions. 



i^. . ^ /\ 
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No. XCVIII. ON THE GUILT OP INCUR- 
RING DEBTS WITHOUT EITHER A PROS- 
PECT OR AN INTENTION OF PAYMENT. 



AM O N G the various devices which young men 
have invented to involve themfelves in diflkuhie^ 
and in ruin, none is more frequent than that of in- 
curring debt without any real neceflity. No iboner 
is the afpiring youth emancipated from his fchoo], or 
his guardian and iuperintendants, than he becomes, in 
his own idea, a man, and not only lb, but a man of ' 
coniequence, whom it behoves, to dreis and make a 
figure. To accompliih the purpofe of making a iigure, 
fome expeniive vices are to be affected or pra£tifed. 
But as the (lipends of young men, juft entering into 
life, are ufually inconiiderabhe, it is fieceflary to^ bor*^ 
row on the mod difadvantageous terms, or to purchafe 
the various requiiites of a pleasurable life oil credit. 
The debt foon accumulates from fmall beginnings to 
a great fum. The young adventurer contmues while 
his credit is good, in the fame wild career ; but adieu 
to real pleafure, to improvement, tohoneft mduftry, and 
to a quiet mind. His peace is wounded. A perpetual 
load feems to weigh him down ; and though his feelings 
may, by length of time and habit, become too callous 
to be affected by the miiery of his iituation, yet he \a 
loft to all iincere enjoyment ; and if he does not fall 
a victim of defpair, furvives only to gain a^ precarious 
exiftence at the gaming table, to deceive the unwary, 
and to elude the refearches of perfecuting creditors. 
Even if he is enabled, by the death of his parents' or 
rich relations, to pay tJbe debts "which his youthful folly 
has contradted: yet he has fuifered long and much, 
and joft the beginning of life, the feaibn of rational de- 
light and folid improvement, in di/breis and fears $ in 
fabricating excuies and pretences, and in flying from 

the eager purfuits of duns and bailiffs. 

^ ^ But 
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But this folly, however pregnant with mifery, Is en- 
titled to pitf, and niav, in ibme dej^e, admit of thole 
ufual paltiatrons, youtnfiil ardour, and want of experi- 
ence- Tho)i(a,n!;js, and ten^ of thpufHnds havefuified their * 
fortunes and their happinefs by haflily running into d^bt 
before they knew the value of moneyi of the coafe- 
quince, of th^ir embarnfinents. \Ke ipky thf ir. ooisfx^r- 
tune, but in the firft part of their progrefs we do' not 
ufuaily accttfe them' of abfohite diihonefty. 

fiut the habit of incucriB^debt, though in.thc; eaxli^. 
periods ^of life it may originate in thoughtleflpels, com- 
maq\y. leack to a criipe. oioft atrocious, in i|f^lf, and 
injurious to (bciety. He who prayed againft.povefty^ 
k$^ he fhould bq poQx iM^d fteal, uaderftoQd hmnaix ^ 
na^re. Difficulties ai)d difti^^^Sr hfkye .9^ natural tend- 
ci^y to. leilen the reftraint^ Qf €oafi:i^i>f:e< The. ^oxr 
treis of hpQOBr, whea.ftQrifi«d<by,th4i^ fctrt of pQv^ty; 
wliich is occafioned by pzofligat^,, apdnoXd^ft^fled wJm 
found piinciples. (fucb a& oien, of. tho wprld. & not 
o^ei^ poffe^), has for the. moft part yielded ajt di^retion. 
H^.tjben who.befl^n wii;h JACUfring debt merdy b^cai^ie 
ht w*s ftroijgly, uimvlat^d by p«^n or, fancy^ and wui9 
nqf able to pay for their gratification^ proceeds wieii 
th^ habit is confiriuedr andihe feift icruplesare djihlifl^d* 
to^ contra^ debt. wberevei; unfiifpe^ing confidence, will 
aifprd hka an opportunity. 

If he pofleffes titles diftinftion, of ^9y kind of enw- 
n^nce,. he will not find it. difficult} to gain credit. 
YAiing. tradefmen, defirous of making, connections, 
are ready to run. any rifque^.and hope, if it is long 
before they receive their money, they ihall not be with- 
oi^t the great man!$< patronage or recommendation. 
Bijtt here.alfo: they are oftea deceiv^ed: for the great 
m^ conAders all his credifocs . as his epemie^^ and 
never thinks of them but to contrive methods to avoid 
aqd deceive them» If he happens tp receive any mOpey, 
he takes care, to expend .it. among ftrangers, who have. 
B9 other den^and upon him bi^. for the comoiodity 
wl^ch he pays, foe ai the time of purchafe, . The wqrld 
is^wide; and when one fet^of credulous trad eflneo are 
wearied witk ezpe&tion and dtfappoimment i the .^reat 
man migrates to anoiiier part of the. town oc country* 

and 
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and condefcends to honoQi: fome ambitious but unfor- 
tunate mortal/ with the honour of dealing with him. 
Thus the great man goes on during the greater part of 
his life, and when the creditors are importunate, and 
the horrors of a gaol impend, he colleds hxs property 
and withdraws from the kingdom, or living in difguife, 
enjojs his luxuries, and laughs at his deluded trade&aen» 
Indeed, as mod ill qualities go together, his pride is fo 
great that he fcarcelj vouchfafes to be&>w upon them a 
moment's confidefation. 

But while the builder, the draper, the taylor, the 
butcher, the baker, and the chandler, reji^ain. unpaid^ 
the jockey and the horfe-dealer, the. niitlr eis and the 
brother ganiefter, receive ready money'with oftentatious 
profuiion. Sharpers.and proflitutes, with all the quali- 
ties of thievery, riot in. thofe riches which ought tt) 
be paid to honeft men, who, with their families, are 
reduced to a (bate of ftarving, by feeding, cloathing, 
and accommodating, in every refpedt, fome hardened 
profligate^ and extravagant debaijchee. Who but.mufL 
feel indignation when, he fees a, roan in high life, ^s 
it is called, eatinz ajoint of meat of (am^ poor tradei^ 
man, whofe childrep. are at the. fan^ moment begging 
of their parent a morfel of breads Who fees, without 
lifting up his hands, my Lord, or Sir John, fitting joy- 
ous at the head of a plentiful table,, fupplied, gr^Us, 
with every article, by the father of thofe children ? 

Indeed, the pride and vanity, of fome perfons, who 
value themfelves on their birth, or their fafhionable 
mode of life, indup^s them to ^ look upon themfelves as 
a fuperior order of beings, and to prefume that they 
have a right to be ftill fupported.fay their, tnidefmen in 
profufion and elegance, even after they arc; reduced 
in their circumftanceVei their by misfbrtune or mifcon- 
du6l. If an.honeft man makes his demand, he. is im- 
pertinent; his infolence is not to be borne; he is 
difmifled ; but not till he evidently ihews that he will 
no longer fupplythe commodities in which he' deals. 
On his diiliiiinon, (bme exception is taken to hts ac- 
count; a difpute enfu^s, and that:difpute furniihes the. 
line gentleman or fine lady with, a pretence for not 
paying the bill. In the mean time . card parties, 

vifitings. 
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vilitings, and all fafhionable pleafures proceed as ufual 
—for who would be fe vulgar as to attend to the imper^ 
tinence of the fcunr of the earth, or fufFer one fafhion- 
able pleafure to be fet affde by the clamorous impor- 
tunit? of a mean mechanic; though hi$ meanneis ariies 
from his having fpent his fubftance in fuppj jihg the_per- 
fon who.<le(piies him, with the infttuments of luxury, or 
the necei&ines of life ? 

The profligacy, the vanity, the unceaiing purfuit of 
pleafure, and thepafHon for external appearance, which 
chara£tertie the prefent age, are necefiarily produftive 
ofexpence; expences occalion diftrefs, and diflrefs^ 
where principles are deficient, diflionefty. No wonder 
then, that in no age have iharpers, fwmdlers, and hi- 
foivent contra/ftbrs of debt, fo much abofunded. There 
is hardly any mode of public life, e/jpebially in the me- 
tropolis, in which you can be engaged, without having 
your property expo fed to the depredations of villains, 
who have made cheating a profefiion^.and reduced the 
art of robbery to- a fyftem. 

Many of the- perfons'who live on the.: fubftance of 
'others, by borrowing, purchaiing, or employing with- 
out intending, and without being able- to pay, mase 
a (plendid figure, and pais for gentlemen and men of 
honour. But however they may felicitate themfelves 
ott their fuccefs, and in the gratification of their pride 
and vanity, I fhall not hefitate tO' pronounce them more 
criminal and deteftable thcn^ Highwaymen and houfe- 
breakers, becaufe,.tO'the'crimeof adlual theft, they add 
a mod ungenerous breach of confidence. 
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No. XCIX. CURSORY, REMARKS ON THE 
LIFE", &1JYLE, GENIUS^ AND WRITINGS 
OF PETRARCm 



ON E of the firft and brighteft Itlminaries which 
appeared in the literary horizon, after a long and 
difmal night, was the illuftrious Francefco Petrarch. 
He was born- at- Arexzo, as he informs us- himfelf, 

though 
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though Voilius denies it. He became archdeacon of 
Parma, and canon of the cathedral church of Padua, 
and might have arrived at the higheft preferments which 
the. popes can beflow, if he had not dildained fome dif- 
honeft and humOiating compliances. 

To form an adequate idea of the merit of the writers 
who arrived at excellence In the dawn of literature^ it is 
neceilaiy'toconnder, with attention, thofe peculiar cir- 
cumftances which rendered even a mediocrity of learning 
a difficult attainment. Books were fcarce, judicious in- 
flru6lors dill more uncommon, and the powerfuJ iliftiga- 
tion of cotemporary models in a great meafure deficient. 
Petrarch's claim to entire originality. is not however uni- 
verlally allowed. He certainly imitated Cino de Piftoja 1 
and Bayle fays, he ftole many of his fentiments from 
him. Dante, indeed, preceded Petrarch, but I do not find 
that he made Dante his model. With real difficulties 
and in^pediments, and with few circumftances to excite 
a fpirit of enterprife, fufficiently ardent and perfevering 
to furmount the very formidable obftacles, it is really 
wonderful that any individual could afcend, by his own 
efforts, theeminentheights of fuperior excellence. 

Such, however, was the native force of Petrarch's 
genius, that in the middle of an unenlightened age, he 
became ^celebrated throughout the civilized nations of 
Europe, as an orator, philofophef,' and poet. 

His poetical fame is, indeed, the moft diftinguiflied. 
Pormed with the fined fenlibility of foul, he had the pe- 
culiar felicity of being born in a country whofe language 
is the language of love. The ardour, the conftancy, 
and the romantic nature, of his paflion, rendered him 
univerially popular in an amorous and romantic age. In 
our own country he became the pattern of one of our 
earlieft .poets, Henry Howard earl of Surrey. And, 
amidft all the difad vantages of a Northern and Gothic 
language, the Englifh poet has celebrated his lovely 
Geraldine, in drains which are faid, by fome, to dit 
pjay more of the genuine tendernefs of nature, than thofe 
in which the great Italian fung his Laura. 

•* In the fonnets of Surrey, fays Mr. Warton, we are 
furprifed to find nothing of the metaphyfica^ cad which 
marks the Italian poets, his fuppofed maders, efpecially 

Petrarch. 
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Petrarcli. Surrey's fentiments are for the tnoft part 
mtural and unaTO^led, aridng from his own feelings, 
and di£tated by the prefent drcnmilances. His poetry 
IS alike unembarrafled by learned allufions or elaborate 
conceits. Ifauratithor copier Petrarch, it is Petrarch^s 
bettet manner, when he defcends from his Platonic ab- 
firadions, his refinements of paffion, his exaggerated 
compliidettts, and his play upon oppbfite fentupents, 
into a track of tendernefs, (implicity, and nature. Pe- 
trarch would have been a better poet had he been a 
worfe Scholar. Yet, upon the whole, I fhould as foon 
think of preferring Surrey to Petrarch, as of prieferring 
a Gothic country church to a Grecian temple/' 

It is ccitainly true, that feVeral of the poets who 
have devoted themfelves to the defcriptfon of the 
tender pafllon, have ihewii that they reallj did not 
always feel it in its greateft ftrength and purity while 
they wrote. The love which nature infpires doe& not 
diflate antithefis, point, conceit, and witticifin. But- 
Ovid, the poet of love, abounds with thefe even m 
his moft inipaflloned verfe. Cowley's miftre/s is by no 
means replete with the language of pafllon. I know 
not that even the gentle Waller exprefles the fentiments 
which a tender and ardent lover feels and utters. 
Hammond has written like one who was but little /in/f- 
ten with the tender pafllon. Petrarch alfo, has often 
addrefled his verfes to the underftanding, when they 
fliould have been diredled to the feelings; has endea- 
voured' to pleafe the imagination with an oppofition of 
linages, when all his flcOl ftiould have been exerted in 
cauung the nerves to vibrate at the touch of fympathy. 
The mind of the reader is difappointed, when, inftead 
of the fimple expreffions of nature, he finds the fvibtihy 
of art; nor does he allow ingenuity on the fubje^t of 
lov^ to be a compenlation for pathos.- 

It has been faid hisdidtion is obfcure. The want 
of perfpicuity arifes chiefly from his having adopt- 
ed a great many terms in the provincial language, 
which, fince his time, has ceafed to be colloquial in 
Italy, though it has been prefe/ved by the poets in 
imitiation of their matter. The admiflion of antiquated' 
cxpreflTions is allowed by the bdft judges to be aa 

jexquifitc 
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exquifite mode of adding a dignity to compofitiofi. 
It has been prefcribed by the h£ critics, and pra^liied 
by the beft writers. And, with refpeft to the obfinirity 
it may occafion, the fault is in the reader. Poetry has 
a language of its own. For the lake of elevation it is 
conftrained to' feek a diftion remote from conver&tion 
or familiai* profe. He who reads and cnticifes poetrjr, 
ought to be acquainted with its peculiar and idiomatic 
language. Homer, Virgil, Mikbn, wrote in a diClton 
which.will not be underftood by him who has been 
folely converfant in the profaic writings of their feveral 
languages. This, indeed, may be junly faid, that the 
dignity of the epopcDa may require -this method of con* 
tra£ting a venerable air^ much more than the humbler 
ftrains of the plaintive inamorato. If dny part of Pe- 
trarch's obfcurity arifes from the confufion of his ideas, 
or his perplexed method of expreffing them, no venert- 
tion for his name mufl protect him from cenlure. In- 
deed feveral very able critics have complained, that they 
could not underftand him without an interpreter. 

Enough of his meaning and of his beauties has been 
underftood by his own countrymen, to give him the 
title of the Father of the Tufcan poetry. The claflical 
excellence of his language has contributed to give a 
name to the century in which he lived ; for the Italians 
call it the good age of their language^ and attribute the 
happy effcS in a great meafure to Petrarch. Sweet, 
indeed, are the greater part of his fbnnets, fweet their 
language, and fweet their fentiments. Though criti- 
cifm may point out quaintnefles and unnatural conceits, 
may ccfnfure one part as metaphyficaU and another as 
affefted, yet the fenfible reader will not judge by 
parts, but by the whole effect of an entire piece ; and 
if his feelings have been often finely touched, and his 
imagination delighted, he will give himfelf up to the 
magic of the poet, and. joining in the general applaufe, 
leave the cold cridc to whifper his detraction difrc- 
garded. 

The love-verfes of many writers cannot be recom- 
mended without danger. But the fort of love which 
Petrarch felt, fuppofing the objefl a proper one, refines 

and enntjbles humanity. It is a fpecies of pafllon which 

was 
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was never felt in the ilightefl: degree by the modern de- 
bauchee. It partakes (omethine of tne nature of real 
devotion, and while it elevates human nature in idea, 
it contributes fbmething to its real exaltation. Chaility 
was the virtue of the age in which rooaantic love pre- 
vailed, and one virtue is allied to all. The age was 
virtuous, in comparifon with thofe times in which love 
is degraded to its lowed fpecies, and even the philofb- 
pheis endeavour to reduce man to the humiliating coQr 
dition of a mere animal. 

But Petrarch is not to be confider^d o^ly as an Ita- 
Jian poet. He wrote Latin poetry with great reputa- 
tion ; and, indeed, during his life^ feems to have acquired 
more honour from that, than from bis vernacular pro- 
du£tions. It was for his Africa that he was crowned 
with laurel in the capital of Rome. This work was a 
kind of heroic poem in honour of Scipio Africanus, whole 
name, fays he, I know not how, was dear to me from 
•the earlieft age. 

His Africa is acknowledged to be an imperfect work. 
It had not the lad hand of its great author. But it 
abounds with^ hiftorical matter, and with the fictions of 
poetry. The hand of atnafter is vifible. The poetical 
ifire fometimes burns with genuine heat and "light. Yet, 
upon the whole, it is a work more conf|»icuous for 
genius than judgment, and wants that polifK which 
a better age would certainly have beftowed. Had 
Petrarch written nothing but Latin poetry, he would 
have poileiled but a fubordinate place in the temple of 
fame. 

The 'profe works of Petrarch ate voluminous. He, 
indeed, -is honoured with the name of the reftorer of 
the Latin language. Great was his merit in recalling . 
a language which had almoft funk into oblivion ; yet, J 
think, it had been fortunate enough for th^ reputation of 
Petrarch, if he had written all his works in his native 
language, which he pofTefTed in perfection, and w^ich 
had arrived, under the management of him and his co* 
temporary, at the ftandard of claffic elegance. Though 
he writes with fpirit, and abounds with ilriking and foRd 
fentiments, and difplays no inconfiderable fhare ef 
iearoing, yet ht cannot be called a good Latin writer. 

His 
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His ftyle is harfli and uncouth ; his (entences are rugged 
and unpoliihed. There is a fingularitj of manner 
^vhich fets him at a remote diftance from the claflic^y 
ajid proves that he in{pe£ted their works rather for 
cbeir matter than their mode of treating it. There is, 
however, a native force and vivacity, which would have 
conflituted diftinguifhed excellence, if the writer had 
condefcended to have become an imitator of the ancients. 
An affeflation of originality has often fpoiled an ingeni- 
ous work, by rendering it quaint and difguftfuJ. The 
greateft beauty of his profaic writings, and a very 
valuable excellence it muft be efteemed, is the great 
and ferious regard which he pays to piety and morality, 
and that fpirit of philofophy, which, though of a me- 
lancholy kind; is juft and folid. 

A Teader is doubly pleafed when he can turn from 
the works of a diftinguiihed writer, to his life, with 
equal complacency. In the life of Petrarch we find 
a noble and fubiime fpirit, which induced him to 
prefer his muie, his love, and his independence, to the 
favour of a papal defpot. It is, indeed, the glorious 
privilege of genius to ieek and to 6nd its happineis 
from its own refources. Emboldened by tJieconfciouf- 
nefs of its own (Irength, and feeling an indignation at 
many of the changes and chances of this world, it is 
apt to ipurn at worthleis grandeur, and to defpife thoie 
whom the multitude adores. 

Human nature mufl: always have an obje6l fufpended 
in its view. The lovely Laura was the objed oi Pe- 
trarch. The paffion was romantic ; the idea of her 
excellence imaginary ; but it had a happy influence on 
the poet's mind. It called forth the latent Bre of his 
genius, it exercifed his fine fancy ; and though the 
poet pours* his plaintive verfe in flrains which affed our 
(ympathy, yet we are by no means to confider him as 
linhappy. For it is a truth coUe^ed from long obfer- 
vation on human nature, that the pleafure of the chace 
conHfts in the purfuit, not in the attainment j and that 
\t is often better to expeft than to enjoy. 
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No. C ON THE FOLLY AND WICKSDNSSfi 

OF WAR. 

THE calamities attendant on a date of war^ {(tern 
to have prevented the mind of man from viewing 
it in the light of an abfurdity, and an object of ridfcule 
as well as pity. But if we could fuppofe a fuperior 
'3eing capable of beholding us miferable mortals with^ 
out compaiTion, there is, 1 think, -v^ry little xloubt bat 
the variety of military manceuvres and formalities, the 
pride, pomp, and circumftance of war, and all the 
ingenious contrivances for the glorious purpoies of 
iiiunial de{fa:u6tion,' which feem to conftitute t^e bufi- 
nels of many whole kingdoms, -would furnifli him with 
an entertainment like that which is received from the 
exhibition of a farce or a puppet-ftiow/ But, notwith- 
fianding the ridiculoufnefs of all thefe folemnities, we, 
alas, are doomed to feel that they. are no force, but 
Xhe concomitant circumftances of a moft woful tragedy. 
The caufes of war are for ihe moft part fueh as m'uft. 
dilgrace an animal pretending to rationality. Two 
poor mortals, elevated with the diftin€lion of a golden 
bauble on their heads, <:alled a crown, take offence at 
tach other, without any reafon, or with the very bad 
one of wiHiing for an opportunity of aggrandizing 
themfelves by making reciprocal depredations. The 
creatures of the court,' and the leading men of the 
nation, who are ufually under th^ influence of the 
"court, refolve (for it is their intereft) to fupport their 
royal mafter, and are never at a lofi to invent fome 
colourable pretence for engaging the nation in the 
horrors of war. Taxes the moft burthenfbme are levied, 
foldiers are colle6tad, fo as to leave k paucity of huf- 
bandmen, reviews and encampments fucceed, and at 
laft fifteen or twenty thoufand men meet on a plain, 
and coolly llied each other's blood, without the fmalleft 
«;iiiiiofity, or the fhadow 'of a provocation. The kings, 

' in 
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in the mean time, and the grandees, whp have eigplojed 
theie poor innocent vi^inis to flioot buJlets at each 
others heads, remain quietly at home, and aoniie 
themfelves, in the intervals of bails, hunting fchemes 
and pkafures of every fpecies, with Yeading at the 
fire-fide, and over a cup of chocolate, the difpatches 
from the army, and the nevrs in the Extraordinary 
Gazette. GW Horace very truly oblerves, that what- 
ever road frolicks enter into the heads of kings, it is 
the common people, that is, the honeft artixan, and 
the induftrious tribes in the middle ranks, unoffended^vA 
unoffending^ who chiefly fuffer in tjie evil confequences. 
If the king of Pruffia were not at the head of (bmc of 
the beft troops in the univerfe, he would be judged 
more worthy of being tried, cafl: and condemned at the 
Old Bailey, than any fliedder of blood who ever died 
by a halter. But he is a king ; but he is a hero jJ — 
thofe names fafcinate us, and we enrol the butcher of 
mankind among their benefactors. 

When one coniiders the dreadful circumflances that 
iittend even vi6lories, one cannot help being a little 
iliocked at the exultation which they occafion. I have 
often thought it would be a laughable fcene, if there 
were not a little too much of the melancholy in .it, 
when a circle of eager politicians have met to congra- 
tulate each other on a piece of good neyvs juft arrived. 
Every eye fparkl^s with delight \ every voice is railed 
in announcing, the happy event. And what is the 
caufe of all this joy ? and for what are our windows 
illuminated, 1)onnres kindled, bells rung, and feafts 
celebrated ? We have had a (iiccefsful engagement. 
We have left a thoufand of the enemy dead on the 
field of battle, and only nine hundred of our country- 
men. Charming news! it was a glorious battle! But 
before you give a loofe to your raptures, paufe a while ; 
and confider, that to every one of thefe nineteen hun- 
dred, life was no lefs iweet than it is to you ; that to 
the &r greater part of them there probably were wives, 
fathers, mothers, fons, daughters, fifters, brothers, 
and friends, all of whom are at this moment bewailing 
that event which occaiions your fooliili and brutal 
triumph. 

E % The 
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The. whole time of a war ought to be time of ge- 
neral mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mourmug 
> much more iincere than t)n the death of one of tho£ 
princes whofe accurfed ambitioa is often the ibie caiife 
of war. Indeed, that ^ whole people fhoold tameij 
ftibmit to the ^vils of war, becauie it is the will of a 
few vain, felflih, ignorant, though: exalted, individuals, 
is an unaccountable phGsnomenon. Bnt thej are led 
.a^ay by faife glory, by their paflions, by their vices. 
They reflect not j and, indeed, if they did refledl, and 
oppofe, what would avail the oppofition of unarmed 
myriads to the mandate of a government fupported by 
a (landing varmy ? Many of the European nations are 
entirely military ; war is their trade ; and when thejr 
have no employment at, home, or near it,, they bluflinot 
to let themlelves out to ilied any blood, in any caufe 
of the beft pay matter. xYe beafts of theforeft, no longer 
.alJow that man is your fqperior, while thejre is found on 
the face of the earth fuch degeneracy'] 

Morality and religion forbid war in its. motives, con- 
du^, and confequences ; but to nilers and potentates 
morgllity and religion ufually appear as the mventions 
of pohticians to fecilitate.fubordination. The principal 
objedts of crowned headff, and their minions, are the 
exteniion of enjpire, the augmentation of a revenue, or 
the annihilation of their lubjeds liberty. Their re- 
ftraints in the.purfuit of thefe objedts are not thofe of 
morality and religion ; but folely J'eafons of (late, and 
political caution. Plaufible words are ufed^ but they 
are only ufed to hide the deformity of the real princi- 
ples. Wherever a war is deemed defirable in an intereft- 
ed view, a (pecious pretext never yet remained unfouod. 
Morality is as little confidered in the beginning, as 
,m the profecution of war. The mod folemn treaties 
and engagements are violated by the governing part 
•of the nation, with no more fcruple than oaths and 
bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the waits 
of private life. Does the difference of rank and fituafiofl 
make any difference in the atrocity of crimes f h 
any, it renders a thoufand times more criminal than 
jthat of a thief, the villainy of them, who, by violating 
every facred vobligation between naition and nation, 

give 
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give rife to mlferies and mlCcliiefs raoft dreadful In their^ 
nature ; and to which no human power can ikj, thus ■ 
&r {hsill ye proceed and no farther. Are not the natural ' 
asd mopai' evils- of life fufficient, but thejr muft be 
rendered^ more acute» more numerous; and more em« 
hktered by artificial means ? Mylieart bleeds over thofe 
cocnplicated fcenes of woe, for which no epithet can be 
found fufEciently defcriptive. Language fails in la- 
beuring to exprefs the horrors of war amid private * 
families, who are fo unfortunate as to be fituated on ^ 
the feat of it. < 

But war has always been permitted by Providence. 
It is^ indeed, true f but it has been only permitted as the * 
fcourge of mankind. Let a fpirit and adivity be exerted 
in regulating the morals of a nation, equal to that with" 
which war, and all its apparatus, are attended to,- and ^ 
n>ankind will no longer be fcourged, neither will it be 
neceflary to evacuate an empire of its members, for none 
will be fuperfluous. Let us, according to the advice of 
u pious Divine of the prefent age, think lefs of our fleets 
and arooies, and more of our faith and pra£tice. While 
we. are warriors^ with all our pretenlions tocivhUzatioo, 
we arc fivagcs. 



No. CI. ON THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERATE 
STUDY ON THE HEALTH, AND ON THE 

. DUTY OP PAYINO REGARD TO THE PRE* 
SERVATION'bP HEALTH* 



'T^HERE is in general but little danger left good 
X qualities and habits fhould be carried to excels. 
'Phe moralift may, for the moft part, recommend every 
udable^ and ufeful practice, without prefcribing any 
sundajries to proficiency. The probability is, that 
len will flop on this fide, and not that they will go 
.eyond the hne of duty. But yet it is certain, that there 
iFe fome ingenuous fpir its, who, adtuated by a generous 
siBulatian, advance in the purfuit of a tavourite ex- 
cellence 
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cell en ce with fo immoderate an ardour,' and affiduity of 
application, as at once fruftrates their purpofe and in- 
jures their abilities. 

As I have then, on many occafions, recommended a 
clofe attention to ftudy, 1 xhink myfelf obliged, W 
motives of humanity, to fugged a few cautions whica 
may prevent the evils of an intemperate application* 
I fliould, indeed, greatly lament, that any tmng I have 
advanced in recommending to youth the cultivation . 
of the mind, fhould lead them to negledt or injure that 
body on which the vigour of the mind greatly depends^ 
and which, if it is dilbrdered, often renders all other 
means of happinefs and improvement inefFedual. 

I am, indeed, the more inclined to enter on this 
fubje£t, as I have feen very melancholy inftances of 
nervous difeafes entirely occaiioned by intemperance ia 
fhidy, and its neceflary concomitant, want of air and 
cxercife. It is one circumftance peculiarly unhappy in " 
theie moft unhappy of all diieafet, that they leldom 
admit of cure, and therefore great and early vigilance 
/hould be exerted in their prevention. 

A great ftudent QUght to be particuUrly attentive is 
the regulation of his diet. We learn from the writings 
cf'phyficians, that the labour of the brain draws off 
thofe ipirits which are neceflary to promote digeftion. 
The leaft and the lighted food «nder which we can 
poffibiy be eaiy, according to the advice, of the 
celebrated Cheney, is particularly proper for the 
Audent. Snch a diet will not only render the ipirits 
cheerful, and invigorate all the faculties of the mind, 
but enable us to enjpy health with but a fmal^ fliare of 
exercife. 

Exerdfe, however, is to be taken on every opportti- 
nity« But a folitary walk or ride, merely fbr the i^ke 
of exercife, and with no other obje£t to dimulate our 
progreis, as it is of all.amufements the dulled, fb it is 
found rather hurtful than advantageous. The mind 
dill meditates in foiitude, and the body at the fame 
time labours ; io that both are exhauded at once, and 
the dudent returns to his cloiet fatigued, dejeded, and 
diiappointed. Some little amufenouent mud therefore, 
be contrived, or fome budnefs engaged in, which may 

operate 
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operate as a ioaddone in attra£Ung us» without being 
fenfible of our own eflForts, from our libraries, up the 
mountain and along the foreft^ where healtb» with ali 
tier thoufand joys, delights to ftx her abocfe. A few 
cheerful companions in our walks will render them 
s^undantly more healthful ;? for, according to the* 
a^Qtient adage, they will ferve inftead of a carriage, or,. 
in other words, prevent' the fenfation of fatigue. 

D^je6tion of fpiritsis a certain coniequence of intern-* 
perate ibuiy ; but dejedHon of fpirits, long continued^ 
€:annoc confift with heakb After a mornmg ipent in 
a clofer application than common, it will often be right 
to devote the reft' of the day to good company, aad 
innocent pleafures. Muiic is one of thofe pleafures^, 
and the aioft delightful foother of the wearied mmd,' 
tTie heart dances 2| the found of the lyre; freihfpirits 
animate th^ veins ; the clouds of degedtton are difHpatedr 
and the foul fhine^ 01^ once more like the fun after a 
fldjft, in the bhie expanfb of sether. 

Nodutnal ftudies, too long and too dofely continued^ 
leldom fail to injure the eyes, and together with them* 
the whole nervous firftem, Thej who jare impelled by 
neceflity to work by night and by day, rauft indeed 
Aibmit with patience to their deftiny ; but that he who 
is mafter of his tinae, ihould chain himfelf down to a more 
cxhaafting toil than the labour of the galley-flave, is 
a fpccies of folly approaching to infanity. And, indeed, 
I blow of nothing more likely to produce madneis thair 
ijitemperate ftudy, with want of cxercife, want of air, 
and want of fleep. It will, after all, be but a poor 
comfort, to have gone through a whole library, and to^ 
bave loft our eyes and our ^nfes in the courfe of the 
laborious progrefi. 

- Every man of (cnfe will make ufe of all the known 
methods of fecuring his health, were it merely on 
felfiih motives, and for the fake of preferving his 
faculties and prolonging his" life. But, omitting all 
fel6ili regards, I cannot help thinking, that an attention 
to the prefervation of health is an important duty. 
I do not recollect that it has often been recommended 
as a duty. But (ince our health is greatly in our own 
power i fince we all enter into the world to engage iii 

c many 
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many aflive and necefTary employments^ and fince the 
want of health will render us incapable ef them, I 
cannot help thinking, that the care of our health may 
be numbered among the duties of indifpeniable obliga- 
tion. A found conftitution of body is a blefEng of 
heaven; and not to beftow the utmoft vigilance in 
preferving a pearl of fo ineftiinable a price, is a contempt 
of the gifty an infult on the giver, and an impious in* 
gratitude. 

It is commonly (aid, that he who vrants the advice of 
phyiicians in the regulation of his ulual diet, after the 
age of thirty, wants alfo underftanding ; a defed which \ 
no phyfician can fuflply. It is indeed certain, that, [V 
at the age of thirty, a fufficient degree, of experience ^ 
of what may be agreeable or difagrqeable to the confU-^f 
tution may have been collected. But, alas ! few of os^^ 
are willing to do all that we are able j few of us are 
fo attentive, in the firft portion of life, -to the animal 
ceconomy, as to remark with accuracy the caufes of 
rhofe flight indifpofitlons which are occaiioned by ac- 
cidental excels in the gay and thoughtlefi hours of 
convivial enjoyment. We fubmit to them, however 
they may undermine the conftitution, from friendly and 
benevolent motives. We are apt to think, that it 
would be too felfifli to refufe to partake of the cnjor- 
ments of others merely to preferve our own health. The 
midnight affembly and the luxurious banquet are lefs 
fought for their own fakes, than from good nature and 
a focial difpofition. But, perhaps, if we confidered 
that we are not taking care of ourfeives merely on out 
ovm account, but for others, for our parents and our 
children, for our friends and for the public, we fliouki 
not deem a fcrupulous regard to health, though it may 
lead us to avoid the feaft and the revel, either ungene- 
rous or unfocial. It would appear in the light of a very 
ferious duty, derived from an obedience to the will of 
heaven, and from the regard we owe to our neighbour ; ^ 
and we fliould be obliged to confefi, that the nominal 
pleafures of ex^efs ought always to give place to real 
dutv. 

^ A fcrupulous regard to health is, indeed, a duty 
incumbent on ail; but, perhaps, more particularly 

to 
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to be attended by the learned and ingenious, as they 
are of all the mod fubjed to indifpoiition. A delicate 
frame is very often alibciated with a ftrong intelJedt ; 
and a life of ftudy, though a life of labour, is. not 
adapted, like that of the inanilal labourer, to give 
elafticitj to the nerves, or vigour to the aninial fun£tions. 
But exceffiv^e eating, added to exceffive ftudy, muft v/ear^ 
the machine much more than the fubftance of which it ' 
is conftituted can long endure. If it is not foon broken 
in pieces, its wheels will be clogged, its fprings broken, 
and the whole rendered ufeleis and burthenfoiue. It is ^ 
recorded of Mr. Pope, that he was an immoderate eater, . 
that he kept a filver faucepan to drefs dainties for him- 
felf in the intervals of his meals, "and that he died of a 

^ faucepan of lampreys. 

Whatever part of the fyftem of human affairs we exa- ' 
nune, one truth appears to pervade the whole compli- 

^ cated mafs, which is, that there can be neither wifdom 
^f^ nor happineis, nor even enjoyment of the fubordinate 
kinds, independently of moderation. In the moft re« 
fined and elevated part of our condu£t and purfuits, 
the lame truth is no lefs vifible, than in the lower occu- 
pations of common life. Sweet are the pleafiires of con- 
templation, delightful the exerclfe of the mind in 
reading and refle3it)n ; but no pleafure, however pure, 
muft be invariably purfued, till we are removed into the, 
world of fpirits, and are enabled to enjoy intelleftual 
pleaiures unalloyed and uninterrupted. 



No. CIL ON THE PRESENT STATE OF^ 

CONVEkSATION. 



THERE is, perhaps, no method of improving the 
mind more efficacious, and certainly none more 
agreeable, than a mutual interchange of fentiments in 
an elegant and animated conversation with the ferious^ 
the judicious, the learned, and the communicative. 
Light and heat are elicited by the collifion of minds. 
Truths which appeared dull in the folitude of the ftudy, 
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are no fooner agitated in converfation, than tbej ^cGt 

the mind with the hvelieft impreflions. And it is one 

circomftance which, in a peculiar manner, recommends ^ 

the mode of improvement by mutual difcourfe, that the 

focial^al£^ons are* no lefs powerfully ejcerted and 

ezercifed, than the powers of reafon. By the difpky of ,^ 

both, the heart and the underftanding are at once - 

improved. 

ouch would be the deicriptlon of him who ftiould de- 
live his ideas on the fubjeQ from a chofen few, or from 
his books. But let him confider converfation is it reatly 
appeals in the living world, independently of theoreti- 
cal and fpeculative refinement, and I fear, that, infiead 
of finding it always attended with improvement, it will 
often appear to him a fertile iburce of corruption and 
degeneracy. 

A young man who has jufl left his fchool, full of the 
ideas which the poets, philofophers, and hillorians of 
antiquity fupply, will probably bid adieu to them all 
at the &me time that he takes leave of his mader ; unleis^ 
indeed, his own choice fliould lead hiui to cultivate an ^ 
acquaintance with them in jprivate. Suppofe him to pafs 
from the fchool to an univerfity. 1 here* if he has 
fpirit, he will of courfe feek the company, and imitate 
the manners, of thofe who poiTefs a like fpirit, and who 
are alfo celebrated as men ot faihion. The conver&tion 
will therefore turn upon the fubje£t of horfes, dogs, drink- 
ing, drefTmg, debauchery, cajolling the old gentleman 
at home out of his knoney, to be fpent in tnefe laud- 
able purpofes, or running in debt with credulous and ! 
•unfortunate tradefmen. Such will be the fublime con- 
templations, and the philolbphical topics of diiicourie 
in the famed academic groves on the banks of the 
Cam and the I(is, and in the fchooh of fcience and 
theology. Even doftors, profeiTors, tutors and lec- 
tvirers, induRrioufly avoid all topics connected with the' 
Ipecies of learning and fcience which they profeis, and 
mod agreeably condefcend to expatiate, in the common 
and combination room, on dogs, hories-, and all the 
refined amufements of Granta and Rhedycina. Not 
but that there are a few who take a pleaij^re in con*- 
verfing on letters i but they arc folitary mortals, and 

themfelves 
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ihemfelves are (ligmatized, in the cant language of the 
place, with the name of fizzes ^ and their converiation, 
with that of an infuiferable Bore, 

If our ingenuous youth fhould be tranfplanted from 
the nuriery of a fchool into th? army, he will find the 
"converfation, in almoft every refpeft, (imilar to that of 
the univeriity. There will, indeed, be this difference, 
that as letters are not the particular bufinefs of a mili- 
tary life, they will (brae times be the topic of converfa- 
lion among niih'tary men 5 whereas, in the univerfity, 
they are entirely laid afide, left they mould fubjedt the 
academic to the imputation of pedantry ; an imputation 
deemed infinitely more difgraceful, than that of genteel 
ignorance and fafhionable debauchery. . 

Should he be introduced into the fociety of noble^ 
and le^iflai;ors, he will ftill find dogs and horfes, with 
all their concomitant fports and s^mufements, the fa^ 
vourite topic of difcourfe. Literature would be voted 
dulnefs ; morality, preaching ; philofophjr, nonfenfe ; 
and religion, hypocrily. His Plato and his Tully will 
avail him little at the Cockpit, at a horfe-race, at a 
gaming-table, in the ftud,^ and the dog-kennel. Such 
places arc the ufual reforts of the fpirited and fafluon- 
able part of very great men ; of thofe, whom the 
young, allured by the brilliancy of their >career, would 
be raoft likely to follow. 

Let him proceed in his enquiry after this refined and 
elegant converfaiion, and frequent, according to the 
ufual intercour^ of neighbourhood, the houies of the 
rich, the refpedtable/ and faiKionable, in private life.. 
They /hall be peribns of fenfe and virtue, and yet no- 
thing ihall pais in their converfation from which any 
of the boafted advantages, of it fhall be perceived. For 
what, indeed, are th» methods of pa(&ng time, among 
perfons of the beft repute and gent eeleft condition, 
while they think it indifpenfably neceflary to : move i« 
the vortex of faihion ? Nothing grave, nothing abftrule, 
nofhing fpeculative $ no moral maxim or critical re- 
mark, would be admitted in a polite circle of polite 
▼iiitors. There is evidently an uneafinefs, a filence, an 
awkwardnefs, a vacuity, till cards are introduced. It 
is not a harih delineation of modern manners to affert, 

that 
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that in ^eneral» and even among thole who certainly 
have a right to efteem, there appears to be no tafte for 
any thing that defervbs the name of refined and ingeni* 
oils converiation. The time of a viiit is for the niofb 
part fpeni in repeating the doubtful news of the day ^ 
m mere chat without confequence or conne^on ; in 
eating, drinking, and crowning the whole with whift 
and quadrille. All this may be very innocent and 
plea&nt as a relaxation ; and the only point I maintain 
IS, that the fpecies of converfation from which improve- 
ment is to be derived, is not often found in the preient 
iyftem of vifiting and converfing, 

I know not whether our youth, were he to feek the 
fbciety of men in the profefllons, would be certain of 
finding that fort of converfe, from which, philofophers 
inform us, fo much moral and intellectual improvement 
is received. It is, I think, remarked by fome one who 
went into the company of the clergy at one of their 
fea(b, in hopes of finding among them, that elegance 
and philofophical fpirit of converfe which he had in 
vain fought among others, that nothing was talked of 
with any apparent animation, but the flavour of the 
venifon, the fine reli/h of the hams, the richnefs of the 
pye-cruft, and the excellence of the claret. Thefe, 
indeed, caufed the moft cordial congratulations; and 
thefe, interrupted only by the conje^ures on the next 
vacancies in livings, ftalls, and mitres, conftituted the 
whole of the difcourfe in a iympofium confiding of the 
inftruClors of mankind. If^ch be the cafe, we are not 
to wonder ^hat the fiiblimer fort of conver&tion is rarely 
to^be found in the common ranks, who are often too 
deficient in education to be able to. interchange their 
fentiments with any coniklerable advantage to the mind 
or the morals. - * 

It is faid, that a celebrated wit had fought the com- 
papy of Addifon with uncommon folidtude, and with a 
hope of being delighted with that fine humour which is 
fo conipicuous in bis writings ; but that Addifon did not 
talk, though -he paid it off in drinking, which he did 
4b intemperately, that nature was obliged to throw 
off her load ; upon which clrcumftance the vifitor, on 
bis departure, remarked, that no gopd thing had come 

out 
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oiit of his mouth that ntght but the wine. Let it, how* 
ever, be remembered by thofe who bring fuch inftances 
in their own juftification, that the cauie of Addifbn's 
taciturnity was, a natural diffidence in the company of 
ffarangers, to difmifs which he took his glafs more freely 
than he might otherwife have done ; and that, among 
a cholen few, his converfation was at once improving 
and delightful. 

In fome circles it is poflible to be a very excellent 

companion without uttering a fingle fentiment, or a 

fingle word more than is neceflarj to repeat the toafl. 

In thefe indeed, the wit of a Swift, the humour of a 

Quid, and the fine phifofophical fpirit of an Addifon, 

would not be deemed half lo agreeable as the good-na- 

tnred eafe of Jiim who counts no hours, but filently (its 

and inhales and exhales, through a tube of clay» the 

finoke of tobacco. If fuch perfons are philofophers, one 

might gueis from their taciturnity, that they are the 

diiciples of Pythagoras. 

In the lower ranks of mankind we muft not expe^ 
refinement. Liberal and ingeni6us ideas muft have been 
colledled by reading,, before converfation can be ad- 
vanced to the perfe6tion of which it is capable. We 
readily therefore pardon thofe defedb which couM not 
eafiij have been fopplied. We are not (urprifed at 
jibaWry, noife, and nonfenfe, in the fociety of the vul- 
gar, and of thofe who fe^k relief' from bodily labour, 
in coarfe mirth, and unfete£ted fociety. But that per- 
fons who have improved their reafon, and who have 
leifure for all the refinements of intellectual pleaiure, 
fhould neglect the means of fo much advantage and 
(atisf^dtion as might be derived from converfation pror 
perly conducted, is an additional inftance of our foUy, 
in difregarding the moft obvious means of improving our 
happinefs and our condition. 

I know it may be faid, that, as relaxation is oftefi 
. the principal objedt of our mutual intercourie^ to renaer 
converfation a ftud^, and the effeft of care and medi- 
tation, is to defeat its purpofe. But let it be remem- 
bered, that t|ie improvements in converfation which I 
recommend, contribute no hfs to encreafe the pleafure 
than the advs^ntage of it. I recommend no iR;ifFne(s, 

no 
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no impfoptr foleiimity, or diiagreeable fbrmalky ; bi;t 
eafe, elegance, poUteneis, united ^i^ifh feafe, taftc» 
learning, and with a communicative difpofition. Carda 
are not difapprored in general ; nothing, however ltght» 
while it is innocent* is totally prolubited ; and jjl that 
I contesd for is, that, where circumftances admit, and 
in a proper alternation, .literature, the fine arts, natu- 
ral and' moral philofophy* hiftory, and whatever exer- 
ciies the better powers of the underftanding, fhould 
contribute to fill up the many hours w}uch we ufualljr 
fpend in company. Thefe thipgs would often preclude 
infipidity, icandal, gaming, and intemperance. Such 
would be their valuable effeds confldered only nega-r 
lively. But they would do more, they would exalt anc]. 
refine the human mind, and would prove what nian (0 
often boafts without exhibiting fufnclent proofs of it, 
that he is an animal not only locial, but rational. 



No. cm. ON 0OODKESS OP HEART. 



WHOEVER has made accurate obfervations on 
men and manners, will eafily perceive that the 
praife of goodneis of heart is ufualiy accompanied with 
an oblique infmuation of intellectual imbecility. I, be- 
lieve him to be a well-meaning man, fays the malignant 
panegyriftj^ and if there is any fault in him, it will be 
found rather in his head than in his heart. Nothing 
could be better contrived by a crafty and envious world, 
to render this amiable quality contemptible, than to 
reprefent it as the eSe^, gr as the companion of 
folly, 

- Tt is, indeed true, that innocence aiid integrity are 
ufualiy accompanied vnth fimplicity; not, however, 
~with that fort of fimplidty which is fometimes fynoni- 
mous with folly; but with an amiable opennels of 
manners, which had rather lofe its objeds, than obtain 
them by deceit ; which leads the tongue boldly to fpeak, 
what the heart honeftly conceives. If we weigh the 
fatisfa^ions of an open and upright condudt, of a dear 

confcienc^. 
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confcience« and of that liberty which we enjoy by think- 
ing, ipeakii^, and ading, without naean and fervile re« 
ftraints, it will, I bcHeve, be found, that this iimpltcicy 
is true wiidoai, and that the cunning of the worldly wiie 
is real and egregious imprudence. 

Goodnefs of heart, whether it be a natural or acauired^ 
goodoefsy is, indeed, in every refped, the higheft wif^ 
dom.' It is the only quality which can refcue human 
nature from the difgrace and aiifery of itt wretched 
-weaknefles, and its powerful tendencies to evil. It raiies 
the poor worm, tli^t otherwife crawls on a dunghiU, 
and umgs and b^tes his wretched companions, to an ex- 
alted place in the fcale of being, and caufes hini to affi- 
jnilate with the divine nature. 

^ I Aiall exhibit to my youthful readers; vi^hofe hearts 
are yet fuiceptible of whatever bias they chufe to give 
them, two charaders j in one of which appeared good- 
neis of heart, and in the other, worldly ^ifdom or 
cunning, or the art of pleaiing for the fake of profit. 
If anv one fhould hedtate in chufine whether of the 
two (hall be his model, he need not heHtate at begin- 
niog a reformatio^ of himfelf, for he may depend upon 
it, than his own heart (lands greatly in need of amend- 
ment. 

Serpens (for ittch let us iuppofe to be his name) has 
perfuaded himfelf that he fees farther ip to' things than 
the reft of his ipecies. He confiders religion as prieft- 
craft, morality as the invention of politicians, and tafte 
and literature as the amufements of fools. His philo- 
fophy, and his purfiiits in general, are all circumfcribed 
within limits extremely narrow. Pieafure and intereft 
are his chief good^ his only objeds of ferious purfuitf 
and in the attainment of theie he is not fcrupuloufly 
delicate. There is, indeed, no virtue or good quality, 
the appearance of which he does not afliime ; becau4, 
while mankind are we^ak enough to judge and efleeot 
inen according to moral and religious prejudices, a 
plaufible appearance is efientially neceilary to fuccefs in 
life. External decency is his higheft aim. Sincerity or 
ibund principles would but retard his purpdfes. Com- . 
paifion he never felt, and is equally a ftranger to love 

and frlendfliip, though he is always profefling them to 

perfons 
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perfons of fortune and -dtftinftioD^ whom he idolizes 
with religious adoration ; and this is the onlj lentitnent 
which he feels, bordering upon religion* 

By a life fpent in abje6l fervilitj, in courting a ca- 
pricious world, in deceiving the credulous, in contriv- 
ing fchemes of advantage or pleafure, and in hardening 
his conicience, he has at laft, in his fiftieth year, 
obtained fome promotion, and accumulated a handibme 
film of money. But he cannot enjoy it now he 13 
poflefled of it. The fame greedy fclfiftinefs which taught 
him to debafe his foul in puriuing intereft and private 
gratification, dill operates on his conduft, and renders 
him a complete mifer. Though he has long enjoyed a 
competency, he never had ipirit enough to marrj. 
He was afraid of the expence. He hates his relations, 
becaufe he thinks they expe^ his fortune at his deceafe. 
He has made no rea! friends, though he has deceived 
thoulands by profeffing frfenddiip for the ealier accom- 
plifhment of his dirty defigns. All the neighbours 
deteft him ; and he envies every one of them who ap- 
pears to be happier than himfelf, which indeed thej 
all do ; for his heart \s torn with malignity, with fears, 
anxieties, and covetoufnefs. He bears, however, the 
character of a ihrewd andfeniible man, one who knows 
the world, and learned, at an early age, to make it his 
bubble. His advice is confidered as an oracle in all 
pecuniary bufinefs, and no attorney would be half fo 
much confulted, if he did not Vender himfelf almoft 
inacceffible by the morofenefs of his temper. As in his 
youth, he was all fubmiflion and gentlenefs, and per- 
fedlly [killed in the celebrated art of pleafing j fo now, 
when the mafque is no longer neceifary, his natural 
difpofitibn breaks out in all its horrid deformity. But 
the mifery which he occaiions to all around him, falls 
upon himfelf, bv the juft retribution of Providence. 
The heart, which has been the receptacle of ^very vide 
and every meannefs, is always the feat of uncafy fen- 
fatlon. The flupid infenfibility with refpe£l to the 
finer feelings, which ufually characterizes that fort 
of fhrewd men, who are celebrated in. the world as 
men who inno things fo w^/, may, indeed, guard 

them 
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them from Dnngent afflidUon, but it is itfclf a curie mod 
devoutly to oe deprecated. 

Simplicius was the fon of par6zits remarkable for the 
piety and regularity of their lives. He received a libe- 
ral education in its mod comprehenfive form, and found 
every moral inftruftion which he derived from books, 
and from his preceptor, confirmed by example at homes 
All his delicate fenfibilities*were gradually nurfed to a 
fiate of perfection by the innocence and temperance of 
his life ; by the piety ^nd virtue of his family, in which 
Inch reipett was paid to him while a boy, that not a 
w^ord that could convey a loofe or improper idea was^ 
ever uttered in his prefence. He married early, and 
obeyed the diChites of his heart in fele6ting a moft 
amiable woman of beauty, fenfe, and temper, but of 
Kttle or no fortune. The fhrewd and wife men of the 
world laughed and pitied. Simplicius, however, hSid 
never any reafon to repent. His children are his chief de- 
light ; but he loves his friends with iincere and imalter- 
able affection ; and there is no fpecies of diftrefs which 
he does not pity and relieve to the beft ' of his power. 
. The amiableneu of his manners, and the regularity of 
his condu6t, gave him the advantage of chara^er, the 
want of which can feldom be fupplied by any worldly 
policy. With this powerful recommendation he has 
made his way to emraence, and enjoys his fuccels with 
the ' trueft reiiih^ It is, indeed, unembittered by any 
reflection on (inifter modes of fecuring it. He always 
proceeded in the ftrait road of common fenfe and com- 
mon honefty. He knew of no obliquities ; for, indeed, 
he found the art of life very plain and eaiy, and by no 
means fuch as requires the precepts of a Machiavel. 
His heart and his underftanding are both excellent ; and 
co-operating with each other, have conducted him to 
happinefs through the flowery paths of innocente. His 
heart has been a perpetual fpring of agreeable fen&tions 
to himfelf, and to all who were {o fortunate as to be 
allied to him by kindred, b^ afHnity, by acquaintance, 
or in the courfe of his negociations. A good conlcience 
will caufe the evening oflife to clofe in the fweeteft le- 
renity, as the day has been diftinguifhed by unclouded 
fonfhine* 

Whatever 
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Wliate?er the ihoit-fighted Totaries of avarice and 
amUdon may afiert, there is no doubt but that real 
goodneis of heart is the noUeft oraaoient of human 
nature^ and the leail fallible fburce of permaaent iatis- 
fa^on. I have often therefore lamented, that in the ^ 
CDurfe of what is called a liberal education, very little 
attentioa has been paid at owbeft ichools to the cloture 
of the heart. While good feeds have been ibwn 'm the 
underftanding, the heart has been fufiered to be ovemiq 
with weeds and hriais. In truth, learning and ablhtiesy 
without goodnefs of heart, conftitute that kind of 
^wiidom which is fooUflineik in the fight of reafon and 
of God. Without ^^oodnefs of heart, man, however 
flccompliihed,' b fa tar from being but a little lower 
than the angels, that he is fcarcely above the accuifed 
ipirits, and by no means equal to^many of the brute% 
who often exhibit qto^. amiable inihmoes of a gpod 
heart in the virtues 4f£ giratitude» fincere a&^on* a(i4 
fidelity. 



No. CIV, Oil THE CHARACTBRS OF 

TH£OPHRASTUa. 

IF portraits of the ancient Athenians, painted from 
the life by the artifh of the times, had defcsended 
to the prefent age, they would have attracted univer&I 
notice, and have been juflly confiderod as invaluable. 
The produ^ions, however, of the pencil are not proof 
againd the corFoilons of time i but though we have no 
original ^i^ures of the perfons of the antient Athe- 
nians, we have admirable fketches of their minds deli* 
nested b|| Theophraflus. I do not mean defcriptions of 
heroes, philofbphers, or p^ets. They are to be found 
iff the writings of the htflorian. Tlieophraflus has taken 
his- models from^ private and common life ; from per- 
fons too obfcure to adorn the page of hiftory, but who 
conftitute fubje6b well adapted to the*^purpofe of him 
who fludies the anatomy of human nature. It is, indeed, 
extremely curious and amufing to difcover flrokes of 

tharader 
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chara^er in the citizens of Athens, who lived above 
tiwro tkoufand years ago, eka6Uy fimilar to the "manners 
of the pngfent day as they appear ja London, and ia 
other parts of civilized Europe. . 

Tl^phraftus entered On the undertajdng of deline- 
AtiDg the chara^rs of his countrymen at the age of 
ninety-nine ; an age at which he had treafured up a 
multitude of ideas from converfe and oblervation. His 
defigyi was to ffi^matize follies, foibles, and littfe vices 
rather than atrocious aimes. He meant, as- he informs 
us himfelf in his preface, that pofterity ihould learn 
£roQ9 the patterns which he fbould leave them, to judge 
of charaders with accurate difcrimiaation, and to fele^ 
fuck peribns for 6iendil^ and acquaintance as mijht 
commaiiicate excellence equal to their own, by exciting 
a ipirit of generous emulatioo. 

1 will transcribe a (Ugle extrad for tlie amofement e^ 
my reader, defiring him to keep in. his mind the idea, 
thax the writer of the character, and the perfon cha- 
ra^erized, live4 above three huxidred years before the 
Chriftian «ra. It will alio be proper, in order to receive 
all the pleafure which the peruial of Theophraftus is 
capable of affbrdingc that the reader ihould confider, 
whether many features of the chara/^r have not fallen 
~ under his own obfervsltion. 

The following pailage is taken froim his fe&ioiTon the 
art of pleaibg ; aiid fhews, that this boafted art, as it 
is now taught, is no; modern difcovery ; but is, at all 
times, the genuine offspring of meannefs and felf* 
intereft. 

" The Art of pleaHng," ftys he, *' is a kind of be- 
haviour in the company of another, which tends, in- 
deed, to ^ve- pleafure, but not for the beft of purpofes. 
The perfon who ftudies it, is fuch an one as, after 
having faluted a man a great way off, and called hini 
the beft man in the world, and admired him fufSciently, 
takes him by both his hands, and- will not let him go ; 
but accompanying him a little way, aflcs when he 
ihall have the pleaiure of feeing him again ; nor does 
he take leave after all without a thoufand compliments 
and praifes. When he is called in as an arbitrator* 
he is not only deiirous of pleafing the party oh whofe 

. fide 
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iide he appears, but the adveriar7 alfo, that he may 
feem to be the common friend of both. He tells a 
foreign gentleman, that he jeally i^ks the language 
with a better accent than the natives. When he is 
invited to dinner, he iniifts upon the gentleman's letting 
the little children come in, and the moment he fees them, 
he dedara, they are more like their father than one Bg 
is like another ; and taking them by the hand, he kifles 
them, and makes them (it next to him, ^nd* f^lays with 
them himfelf, faying, here is a little trinket for one, 
and here is a little hatchet for the other; and her^lets 
them fall adeep on his lap, feeming'to be highty de* 
^^hted, though he fits on thorns all the while. He 
fkayes his face very often ; he keeps his teeth accurateljr 
clean ; lays aftde bis clbthes^ even while they are good^ 
becaufe thefafliion is changed, and takes care to be 
perfumed with the beft perfume. In all public places he 
IS feen talking, or fittio?, with the principal perfons, &c.'*^ 
It is not continent with mjdefign to fill ray paper with 
citations, or it would be ea(y to produce many antient 
pieces (Von* this moral painter, which deferve to be 
highly cfteemcA on aecount of the age-and curiolky. 
The paintings, itmuft be ownedj are rather in the Flem- 
Mh ftyle, and many oftheni partake of the caricatura. 

But though I commend the pieCes^ as curiofities, I* 
would by no means be underflood to praife them as 
perfedt, oi>as ftandards for- imitation. Whether thejF 
have undergone mutilation or tranfpofitions, or whe- 
ther the author, in extreme old age> had not fpirits to 
review what he wrote, it is not eafy to determine : but 
it is certain,, that- there is often a total want of connec- 
tfon, and tha^ many (Irokes are aduHtted not at all ap- 
plicable to the character to which they are applied. In- 
deed it appears probable, that the chara<Eters were real 
ones, and the remitrks perfonal. So that though the 
author began with a general foible or folly, yet, purfu- 
ing the model from which he drew in all its parts, he- 
was led, by an accurate delineation of the whole, to^ 
feme particularities* not at all connedted wtth the predo- 
minant features of the general character. 

With refpe^ to tbe flyle of this little book, I cannot 
difeover'any beauties fo peculiarly driking as could 

' induce 
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induce Ariftotle to change this author's name from 
Tyrtamus to that of Theophraftus. There were, how- 
ever, it is probable, in his other woiiu, fbme verj diA 
tinguiihed excellencies of di£tion, iince they procured 
hiai^ fi-om one of the beft critics whom the world ever 
iaw, a name, which fisnified, that he expreiled himfelf 
like a god. Diogenes Laertius informs ns, that he wrote 
no fewer than two hundred and twenty books ; but 
Scarcely any of them have efcaped the hand of envious 
time. The charadters are greatly mutilated, and many' 
of them loft. It is, indeed, fuppofed, that, as in this 
treatife he has reprefented faults only, he wrote another, 
in which he prefented to the view the more amiable 
pifture of virtuous and agreeable characters. Very high 
commendations are paid to his Treatife on Plants ; but 
it is but little read, iioce the great improvements which 
have been made by the moderns in the fcience of botany. 
Upon the whole of his character, Cafaubon appears to 
Have remarked, withjuftice, that he was worthy of that 
age which prodvced the glorious triumvirate, oocrates, 
Plato, and Ariftotle. 

Many commentaries have been written to facilitate 
the reading of the characters ; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that this is one of the few antient books, in the il- 
luftration of which, learning is lefs neceflary than a 
knowledge of the world. ^ 



* No. CV. ON SEVERAL PASS ACES INTHEEN- 
CHIRIDiONOR MANUAL OP EPICTETUS. 



THERE is fcarcely any of the philofophical fedt 
which has not adopted fome abfurdity amidft a 
great variety of wife and valuable doCtrine* Like all 
inventors and feledors of their o^n fyftems, they have 
been hurried to excefs, and have difgracedthe rational 
parts of their philofophy by far-fetched refinements, 
or by foolijh tenets, which could originate only in the 
iftadnefs of enthufiafm. The ftoical fyftem, beautiful 
and noble as it is in a general view, abounds with 

blemifties 
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bkmiihes which have almoft reixiered it contemptible. 
It maj, indeed, be faid, in v^dication c£ them^ that 
they have a tendency to nife and ftrengthen h&maB 
nature s while the errons of many other {y&mns tend 
only to indulge its pafllonsy and to increaie its m- 
fimiitv. 

I fliall prefent my reader with a few extradb firorn 
the admirable Enchhridipn ; diveftiog them of the abdird 
do6trines, and retaining only what is really practicable 
and interefting to mankind at large, independently of 
any philofopbical iyftem* The pa&ges are well known 
to the learned, to whofe notice it would be fuperfloous 
to addrefs them. They are more particularly intended 
for the ufe of the young j and of tho/e who, from their 
engagements in aflive or commercial life, have not 
time for the ftudy of Epiaetus. Readers of this defcr^ 
tion will, I hope, find tbcm not only very curious, hut 
ufeful fpecimens of heathen wifdom. I fliall tranfcribe 
the few parages which the limits of my paper will ad- 
mit, from the tranllation of a lady, who has long done 
honour to her fex, and to Englifli literature. 

** Require not things to happen as you wifli ; but 
wifh them to happen as they do happen, and you will 
go on well. 

" Remember that you muft behave in life as at an 
entertainment. Is any thing brought round to your 
Put out your hand and take your fbare with moderation. 
I>oes it pafs by you ? Do not flop it. Is it not yet 
come ? Do not ftretch forth your deiire towards it, but 
wait till it reaches you. Thus do with ilegard to chil- 
dren, to a wile, to public pofts, to riches; and you will 
be fome time or other a worthy partner of the feafts of 
the gods. 

" Remember that you are an aflor in a drama, of 
fuch kind as the author pleafes to make it. If {horty of 
a fliort one ; if long, of a long one. If it be his picafure 
you (hould a6t a poor man, a cripple, a governor, or 
a private perfon, fee that you adt it naturally. ^^^ 
this is your bufinefs, to a6l well the charadler alBgned 
you. To chufe it, is another's. 

" If you have an earned defire of attaining to phi- 
lofophy, prepare yourfelf from the very firft to be 

laughed 
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kughed at, to be iheered by the multitude, to hear 
them fsjy ** he is returned to us a p^ilofot^r all at 
ODce," and, *' whence tiiis fuperdUous look ?*' Now, 
for your part, ^o not have a luperGilious look iadeed ; 
but ftill keep fteadilj to thofe things which t^pear hA 
to yoUy as one appomted by God to this flation. For 
i^nenaber, if you adhere to the fome point, thofe Tery 
perfons who at firft ridiculed, will afterwards admire 
you ; but if you are conquei^d by them, j^u will incur 
a double ridicule. 

** When a neighbour's boy has had a flight accident , 
broken a cup, for inftance, we are prefently ready to fay, 
*' Thefe are things that will happen." Be aflured then, 
that when your own cup Kkewife is broken, you ought 
to be afFe6tcd juft as when anotheiV cup is broken. 
Transfer this in like manner to other things. Is the 
child or wife of another dead-? There 4s no one who 
would not lay, ** This is an accident to which human 
uaiure is liable." But if any one*s own child happens 
^o die, it is prefently, " Alas, how wretched am I ?'*, 
fint it fhould be remembered, how we are affected in 
blearing the fame thing concerning others. 

'* It a perfon had delivered up your body to any one 
whom be had met in the way, you would ceriainly be 
angry. And do ypu feel no Ihame in delivering up your 
own mind to be difconcerted and confounded by any one 
who happens to give you ill language ? 

'* Duties are univerfally meamred by relations. Is 
any one a father ? In this are implied, as due, taking 
care of him, fubmitting to him in all things, patiently 
receiving his reproaches, his correction. But he is a 
- bad ^tfaer. Is your natural tie then to a good father ? 
No : but to a father. Is a brother unjuft ? Well : pre- 
ferve your own fituation towards him ; confider not what 
he does, but what you are to do. In this manner you 
will find, from the idea of a neighbour, a citizen, a ge- 
neral, the.ccfrrefponding duties, if you aocuftora your- 
fehrcs to contemplate the feveral relations. 

**^ It is incumbent on every one to offer libations and 
lacrifices conformably to the cuftoms of his country, with 
purity, and not in a flovenly manner, nor negligently, 
nor beyond his ability. , 

** Immediately 
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^ Ixumediately prefcribe fome chara6tef and form of 
behaviour to yourfelf, which you may preferve, both 
alone and in compwy. 

** We mad not dilcourfe on any of the common fiib- 
je6b» of gladiatorsyjor horfe-races» or athletic champioos» 
«r feafts, -the vulgar topics of converfation ; but princi- 
pally not of men, fo as either to blame, or praife, or 
make comparifons. If you are able, by your own con- 
▼erfation, bring over that of your company to proper 
fubjedb ; but, if you happen to be taken amon^.perfoBS 
of ideas totally different from yours, be filent. 

** Let not your lauzhter be much, nor on many occ»-^ 
iions, nor profufe. Avoid fwearing, if poffible, altoge- 
ther ; if not, as far as you are able. 

" Avoid public and vulgar entertainments i but, if 
ever an pccaiion calls you to them, keep your attention 
upon the ftretch, that you may not imperceptibly ilide 
into vulgar manners. For be allured, that if a perfon 
be ever io found himfelf, jet if his companion be is*- 
iedted, he who converfes with him will be infected like- 
wife. 

" Before marriage preferve yourfelf pure j but do not, 
therefore, be troubleiomc, and full of reproofs, to thofe 
who are licentious, nor frequently boaft that you your- 
felf are not. - 

" If any perfon tells you, that fuch a perfbii (peaks, 
ill of you, do not make excufes about what is faid of 
you, but anfwer ; " He does not know niy other faults, 
clfe he would not have mentioned only thefe " 

" In parties of converfation, 'kvoid a frequent and ex- 
<:eflive mention of jrour own anions and dangers ; for, 
however agreeable it msiy be to your fe If to mention the 
rifques you have run, it is not equally agreeable to 
others to hear your adventures. Avoid likewife an en- 
deavour to excite laughter i for this is a flippery^point, 
which may t^ow you into vulgar mariners 5 and beiSdes, 
«may be apt to leffen you in the efteem of your acquaint- 
ance. Approaches to indecent difcourfe are likewife ' 
<langefous. Whenever, therefore, any thing of this fort, 
iiappens, if there be a proper opportunity, rebuke him , 
who makes advances that way ; or, at lead, by {\\ence&nd 
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Wufliing, and a forbidding look, ihew jourfelf difpleafed 
bj fiich talk. 

" If 70U are ftnick bj the appearance of any promifed 
pleafiire, guard yourfelf a^nit being hurried away by 
It; but let the affair wait your leifure, and procure 
yourfelf fbme delay. Then bring to vour mind both 
points of time ; that in which you fhafl enjoy the plea- 
lure, and that in which you will repent and reproach 
yourfelf, after you have enjoyed it : and fet before you 
m oppofition to thefe, how you will rejoice and ap^ 
plaud yourfelf if you abftain. And even, though 
it ihould appear to you a feafonable gratification^ 
take heed, that its enticing, and agreeable and at* 
tradlive force, may not fubdue j^ou i but fet in oppofi- 
tion to this, how much better it is, to be confcious of 
having gained fo great a vidtory. 

** When you do any thing from a clear judgment 
that it ought to be done, never fhuh the being fcen to 
do it, even though the world fliould make a wrong fup- 
pofuion about it ,- for, if you do not a6t right, ihun the 
aOion itielf ; but, if you do, why areyou afraid of thofi 
who cenfure you wrongly ? 

** If yoa have affiimed anv character above your 
ftrength, you have^ both macie an ill figure in that, 
and quitted one which you might have fupported. 

•* Wonjen, from fourteen years old, are flattered 
with the title of miftreffes by the men. Therefore, per- 
ceiving that they are regarded only as qualified to give 
the men pleafure, the^ begin to adorn themfelves ; and 
in that to place all their hopes. It is worth while, there* 
fore, to fix our attention on making them fenfible, 
that they are eHeemed for nothing elfe, but the appear- 
ance of a decent, and modell, and difcrfeet behaviour. 

** It is a mark of want of genius, to fpend much 
tiine in things relating to the bodjr j as to be long in 
o^r exercifes, in eating and drinking. Thef© fliould 
be done incidentally^ and (lightly ; and our whole at- 
tention be engaged m the care of the underftanding. 

** Never call yourfelf a philofopher, nor talk a great 
deal among the unlearned about theorems j; but a6l 
conformably to-thetn. Thus, at entertainments, do 
i^ot talk how perfons ought to eat ; but eat as ym otight 

Vol. IL t^ There 
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There is great danger in- itomediately throwing otit ' 

what ^'ou have not digefted. And if anj one tells yov, 
that you know nothing, and you are not nettled at it, 
then you may be fure that you have begun your bufinefs. 

** Sheep do not produce the grafs, to ihow how muth 
they have eaten; but, inwardly digefttng their food, 
they outwardly produce wool and milk. Thus, there- 
fore, do you likewife, not ihew theorems to the un- 
learned, out the adtions produced by them, after they 
have been digefted. 

•• The condition and chara£teriftic of a vulgar perfbn 
are, that he never experts either benefit or hurt from 
himfelf; but from externals. The condition and 
chara£leriilic of a philofopher are, that he expeds all 
hurt and benefit from himfelf. 

'* Whatever rules you have deliberately propofed to ] 
yourfelf for the condudl of life, abide by them as fo | 
many lav/s, and as if you v/ould be guilty of impiety in 
tranfgrefling any of them ; and do not regard what any 
one fays of you, for this, after all, is no concern of yours. 
How long will you defer to think yourfelf worthy 
of the noblefl improvements, and in no inftance to 
tranfgrefs the diftindions of reafon ? You are no longer 
a bov, but a grown man. If, therefor^, you will be 
negligent and (lothful, and always add procraflination 
to procraflination, purpofe to purpofe, and fix day atter 
day, in which you will attend to yourfelf, you will in- 
fenfibly continue without proficiency ; and living and 
dying, prefevere in being one of the vulgar. This 
inftant then, think yeurfeif worthy of living as a man 

frown up, and a proficient. Let whatever appeals to 
e the beft, be to you an inviolable law. And if any 
inftance of pain or pleafure, or glory or difgrace, he 
fet before you, remember that now is tlie combat, 
now the olympiad comes, on, nor can it be put off f 
and tha^ by once being woifled and giving way, 
profici'ency is lofl ; or, by the contrary^ preferved. 
Thus So(;rates^ became pei;fe6l, improving himfelf by 
every thing, attending to nothing but reafon. And, 
though you are not yet a Socrates, you ought, how- 
«v^r, to Wve as one defirous of becoming a Socratefc, 
" Op^all occalions we ought to have this faying 
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of Socrates at hand, " O Crito, if it thus plcafes the 
^ods, thus let it be ! Anytus and Melltus may kill me 
indeed^ but hurt aie they cannot." 

The, conferences of Epi^et us, frpm which, indeed^ 
the manual is in great meafure colleded, quaint as they 
appear, abound with pithy remarks; fuch as fugged 
much more to the mind of a rtflefting reader than 
meets the ear. The gold, however, as it happens in 
the richeft mines, is furrounded with much drois. The 
uncouth manner in which the conferences appear in 
a tranflation, however excellent, has deterred many from 
perufing them, who would have found their perfeverance 
amply rewarded. I cannot, therefore, help wifhing* 
for the fake of liberal and ftudious young men, that 
all the valuable matter were extradled, and prefented 
to their view, with accuracy ; but, at the fame time, 
with all the ornaments of an elegant and flowing didlion. 
1 Ihould, indeed, think it an excellent mode of im- 
proving the minds and morals of thofe who are in the 
courfe of their education, if fome one palTage, like 
thofe cited above, were felefted as a text or fubjefl on 
which the preceptor might expatiate. For, next to the 
fcriptures themfelves, the writings of the ftoics contri- 
bute moft to raife and refcue human nature from the 
humilisttion and wretchednefs into which it is prone to 
fall, by natural degeneracy, inherent weaknefs, and ac- 
^ired corruption. They operate on the mind like thofe 
niedicines on the body which are called bracers, or 
corroboratives; and furely that philolbphy ought to 
te encouraged by every n)oralift and ftatefman, v/hich 
*dds nerves to virtue, and gives ftability to empire. 



No. CVI. ON SWEETNESS AND DELICACY 

OF STYLE, 



AS there is in fome flowers an exquifite fcent, and in 
fome firuits a delicious flavour, to exprefs which 
&o language has a name, fo there is in flyle a fweetnels 
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and a delicacy which eludes defcription, and can only 
be perceived by - the fenfibility of lafte. , 

But though it may be difficult to analyfe this agreeable 
quality, or to teach a writer how to infufe it into his 
works, yet it is by no means equally arduous to point out 
a few authors, in whom both the obfervations of others, 
and our own feelings, have difcovered it. This, in- 
deed, is the only method of communicating it ; and 
though^ it is not to be taught by didadtic and formal 
precepts, it may be acquired oy the contagious influence 
of a captivating example. 

Sweetnefsns chiefly to be found in Lyric poetry ; but 
is by no means confined to it. Though Voflius is of 
opinion, that fweetnefs is pctciiliar to it, as gravity to 
the epic, (implicity to the jpaftoril, foftnefs to the 
elegiac, jocularity to 'the comic,^ pathos to the tragic, 
bitterne^ to the fatyric, *and pungency to the epigram- 
matic. I rather think, that they all admit, on fome 
occafionsy fomething of this quality. Homer, who 
will furniili models of every ftyle, often mixes, among 
his ruder beauties, a delicate fweetnefe of diction, which, 
beiides its own inherent power of pleating, embelliihes 
all the rougher -parts by the power of contrafl;. 

Theocritus is all fweetnefs ; and if a reader, with a 
good ear, fliould not undertland the fweet bard oi 
Syracufe, he might ftill be delighted with the delicious 
honey of the doric dialedt. 

Many of the little, but elegant, compofltions in the 
anthologiae, owe all their excellence to the feleftion of 
^^ords, which convey enchanting mufic to the £^^- 
They feem, indeed, to trickle like liquid honey (torn 
the honeycomb, and this without any affe^aiion 
in the writers ; for fuch are the peculiar beauties of the 
Greek language, that it is difficult to write on fubjefts 
connected with pleafure, love, and beauty, without 
uiing fuch expreflions as, beiides their real meaningi 
excite an idea of fweetnefs, timilar to the objedts re- 
prefented. 

Sweetnefs is the peculiar excellence of the joyous 
bard of Teos. The bacchanalian fongs of modern 
times partake very little of tbofe delicate charms which 
diftinguiih a ftyle truly anacreontic. It does not indeed 

appear, 
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appear, that the modern bacchanals have thought it 
pofllble that their joys (hould admit of delicacy. The 
fongs, therefore, which have been written to enliven 
and ftimuiaie thefr mirth, have ufually been of a coarfer 
lind, and'luch as neceilarily excluded fweelnefs of com- 
poiicion. They feem to have coniidered a Bacchus as 
he is rudely reprefented on a lign-poft, and' not as he is 
defcribed by the ppetS and fculptors of antiquity, a mod: 
graceful and elegant figure. Anacreon, after all, like 
the Greek epigramroatifts, muft be acknowledged to 
owe much of his fweetnefe to a language, which cannot 
be otherwife than fweeton certain- fubjefb, without un-. 
natural violence. 

The l;atin language, though fufceptible of peculiar 
delicacy, is certainly le(s capable of Iweetnefs than the 
dialect of Athens, Ionia, and Doris. But dill there 
are many authors in it, who have derived much of the 
power of pleaflns the human race, during near twenty 
centuries, from the (ingular fweetnefs of their (lyle. 

Catullus, I believe, deferves to be mentioned among 
the firflr of thofe who have emulated the Greeks in their 
difHngui(hed excellence. Few books would have been 
better calculated to give boys a true tafte for fweet com- 
poiition, if the decency of the poet's fentiments had been 
equal to the delicacy of his ftyle. 

Horace was a very Proteus in the circumflance of a 
verlatile and variegated diftion. His odes abound with 
ftanzas, and his other works with heroic Verfes, which 
evidently prove, that if he had chofen to vie with 
Virgil in ftrength and dignity, he would have approach- 
ed his rival. But he was a man of pleafure, and hisr 
favourite ftyle is that in which he celebrates love and 
wine. In this there is a remarkable fweetnefs ; and 
I know not whether the curio/afelicitas, or that charm 
of his writings, which refulted from ftudy and happinefs 
united, may not be faid to confift in fweetnefs and de- 
licacy. Such is the delightful fweetnefe of the ninth 
ode of the fourth book, and the fourth of the third, 
that all readers have been charmed with them ; and 
Julius Scaliger, a very warm critic, has aliened, that he 
had rather be the author of them than of all Pindar's 
odes, or than be elevated to the rank of a monarch. 

It 
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It is, I think, certain, that many of the odes of Horace, 
and many of the works of other poets of equal fame, 
ha7e delighted mankind from one generation to an* 
other, far lefs by their fentiments than by thofe con- 
genial beauties, a fweetnefs of language, a delicate 
choice of words, and a well modulated collocation. 

The mode ft bard of Mantua indifputably owes his 
influence over tne human mind, tb his talent in attem- 
pering, in a moil judicious union, • foftneis, fweetnefs, 
and the niceft delicacy, with the moft majeftic grandeur. 

Among the profe writers of Greece artd Rome, every 
reader ot tafte will inmiediately obferve, that Herodo- 
tus and Xenophon, Casfar and Cicero, claim the firft 
place in the excellence of a fweet ftyle. The two Pli- 
nies and Paterculus, have a condderable iliare of it. 
Thucyuides, Salluft, and Tacitus, are too fond of aus- 
terity to admit any great portion of fweetnefs. 

. Many of the modem Latin poets have diftinguiihed 
themfelves by the fweetnefs of their verfe. Some of 
them have, however, carried it to excefs, and have 
written in the word manner of Grotius, Joannes Secun- 
dus, and Bonifonius. Sweetnefs ought to be diftin- 
guifhed from lufcioufnefs ; the one a? efts us with the 
lenfations durably agreeable ; the other quickly cloys 
and palls the appetite. 

The eminent French writers, who certainly poflefs 
tafle, have difplayed a remarkable fweetnefs of ftyle. 
The Italians can fcarcely compole without difplaying it. 
He who has formed a tafte for this quality, will find it 
fully gratified in the writings of Fontaine, Metaftafio, 
and, indeed, in all the celebrated authors of France 
and Italy. Thofe nations, in modern times, have been 
more defe6live in ftrength and nerve, than in any 
of the lufter qualities, the purpofe of which' is to 
pleafe. 

Though tb^ French are difpofed to deny the Englifh 
the praile of tafte, I cannot help thinking, phat we 
have writers. who can rival them in their pretenfibns 
to every excellence which can adorn compofition. 
Our Addifon, like fome of the moft celebrated antients, 
poiTefTes that fweetnefs, that delicacy, ;^nd that grace, . 
which is formed to pleafe the human mind, under all 

th!? 
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the revolutions of time, of fafhion^ snd of capricious 
tafte. It is not only the excellent' matter which pro- 
duces the effect of gently compoiing our paflions while 
we are reading Addifon; but it is alfo that fweet ftyle, 
which cannot be read and ta(l:ed without communicating 
to the mind fomething of its own equability. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple was, indeed, the model of Addiibn, 
and he is remarkable for the fweetnefs of his ilyle, 
especially if he is compared with the writers of his^own 
tiipe. 

All our eminent p^ets have judicioufly mingled (weet- 
nefs with ftrength, and grace with dignity. Waller 
Jias ufuaily obtained the praife of (weetneis ; but he has 
been greatly exceeded by his fucceflbrs in this and 
every ot^er ijf>eci^ of pl>etry. If that fort of genius 
which conflitutes a Homer, a Shakefpeare, a Milton, has 
i^at been common among us ; yet the fubordinate fpecies 
whictt is diiplayed in elegant mediocrity, and in what 
we call pretty ^nd pleafing opufcula, has been no where 
more abund^t. 

It appears to me, that the later writers of prole 
liAve rather affected the maicuKne and nervous, than 
the iweet and graceful. The late Mr. Harris is, indeed, 
an exception ; for he collected the pured honey from the 
^wecs of Attica. The author oi Fitiofborne's letters 
has eithibited both grace and fweetpefs ; ai;d J wiih they 
were not fometimes injured by verbofity. Johnfon, 
Hawkeiworth, Robertfon, are chiefly admired for 
ftrength and force. Hume has now and then difplay^d 
^mething of Addifonian fweetnefs in a few of hb moral 
effkys. It is to be wUhed he had diiplayed alfo fome- 
thing of the Addifonian goodnefs of heart. The War- 
burton ian fchool, as Hume called it, though it has pro- 
duced ingenious and nervous writers, cannot boaft either 
of fweetnefs or gracefulnefs. It has delighted much in 
violent controverfy and arbitrary didlation, both of 
which ufuaily bid defiance to the Graces, and prefer bit- 
ternefs and acrimony to fweetnefs. 

Though it may not be eafy to define the whole of 
that, whatever it is, which conf);itutes fweetnefs of flyle, 
yet it is by no means difficult to difcover one or two 
circumftances which are -highly conducive to it. It is^ 

indeed^ 
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indeed, obvious to obferve, that the frequent ufe of 
liquid Jetters, and of labials combined with fyllables^ 
confiding of vowels virith few ^onfonants, contributes 
greatly to fweeten the diction. But (b nice a point 
IS rea) excellence, that the fmalleft excefs or affedtation 
of any particular beauty will totally deftroy all its 
agreeable effedl. It muft refult from nature, cultivated, 
indeed, l>ut not too clofely con6ned and diredted, by 
art. Alliteration is conducive to fweetnefs, and is a 
figure frequently ufed by the beft writers, antient and 
modern. Ufed with caution it cannot fail to pleafe ; but 
the caufe of the pleafure Aiould be latent. When this 
figure obtrudes itielf too often, and in ezcefs, as it does 
in feveral modern writers, it lofes all its erace, and the 
reader refents and loaths the paltry artince of a. writer 
who depends on fo poor a claim to applaufe. This, in- 
deed, and all other ornaments, are to be ufed, as it has 
been obferved, like fait at a meal, which agreeably fcafbns 
every difti when mixed in moderation, but 5^hich would 
fpoil the whole, if it were rendered the predominant in- 
gredient m the repaft. 



No. evil. HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE PROFESSION OF PHYSIC; 



IT was always a part of my delign, in thefe papers, 
to fuggeil a few hints of advice to young perfons 
who are juft-entering on any of the liberal profeffions ; 
not, indeed, with a prefumptuous intention to direct 
them in a technical or fcientific - pra6tice, but ilierely 
to jgive them fome general ideas ; which may render 
their views more liberal, and their minds more gene- 
rous, or arm them with fome ufeful precautions. 1 re- 
mennber too well the impertinence of the fophift who 
read a ledlure to Hannibal on the art of war, to think 
of inftrudting any perfons in the peculiar or mechanical 
art and fcience, which they have made the ftudy of their 
lives. But there are certain univerfal truths, which 
men, attached to a p^rsiiuttti? purfuit, fometimes over- 
look. 
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look. Ther^ is alfo a certain enlargement of mind, 
which is loll in the narrow habits and confined views of 
thofe who take an active part in a lucrative profefHon. 
He who furveys life in an extend ve profpeft/ may (ee a 
variety of magnificent objedls which • efcape the eye, 
w^hich is conftantly fixed on a few fingle circumllances, 
and confined within a narrow circle. It is the bufinefe 
of the moralift to infpedl every part of human life, to en- 
deavour to corre^ its errors, and promote all the excel- 
lence and happinefs of which it is capable. 

It has been juftly remarked, that they who enter on 
the profetlion of medicine, in any of its branches, have 
commonly depended for fuccefs, rather on the cultiva- 
tion of the graces than the Sciences. And it is certain, 
that many perfons whofe folid attainments were very 
moderate, have run away with the greateft fliare of 
wealth and popularity, with few other recommendati- 
ons, than a fine perfon, a Ihewy drefs, a fmgular equi- 
page, and an undaunted effrontery. 

But fince internal fatisfadtion, a confcioufneis of 
having done all that was poffible to prepare {qt a pro- 
feflion, and of having pretended to no more than we 
are able to perform, is a furer fource of happinefs than- 
the applaufe, and even the guineas of the ignorant mul- 
titude i I advife every pupii^ who values fubftantial hap- 
pinefs more than the phantom of it, to devote the firft 
period of his life to a very ferious purfuit of every part 
of knowledge which contributes to give him, not only a 
practical, but a theoretical IkiJl in his profeflion ; npt 
only the contracted ideas of a mercenary practitioner, 
but the comprehenfive fentimetits of a ftudent in philo- 
fophy. -J 

The foundation (houid be laid In an education truly 
liberal. It is really lamentable to obferve the extreme 
ignorance of thofe amon^ medical practitioners, who 
are applied to in the firft mftance, and who conftitute 
the moft numerous clafs. They are taken from a writ- 
ing fchool, or perhaps a gramriiar-fchool, at tl^eage of 
fourteen, and bouna apprentices. They have ulually 
acquired a good hand- writing ; but their knowledge of 
the clafRcs is feidom worth mentioning ; and, upon the 
whole, their education may be faid to be about equal 

F 5 -to 
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to that of* a pauper in a pariih charity fchool. Their 
bufinefs is to Hand behind the counter, send compound 
medicines by the prefcriptions of the doctor. Thefeare 
ufually in Latin, written very badly, and full of affedted 
abbreviations. They are, indeed, often fo senigmatical, 
that nothing lefs than the fagacity of an Oedipus can re- 
folve their difEculties. The poor lad, if he has time, 
will toil at his diftionary, where, however, he often toik 
in Y,ain ; but if he has not time, which is ufually the 
cafe, he takes the moft expeditious method of doing bu- 
(inels. He is aihamed to confefs his ignorance, and 
therefore puts up any medicine which his conje^ure 
fuggefts 5 the phial is wrapt up, difpatched with aJl ex- 
pedition, and the patient poifoned. 

After having fpent feven years in a fhop pounding 
drugs and fpreading plafters ^ and aft^r having acquired 
a httle paltry portion pf mechanical knowledge by 
condant habit, he is difmiifed as complete; and goes 
into the country a bold profeflbr of chirurgery and 
pharmacy. With a fmart drels, an unblufliing coun- 
tenance, and a voluble tongue, he is fure of fiiccels, 
and bids defiance to all the learning in the world. In 
his own opinion he is another Hippocrates or Heberden ; 
and, indeed, he is an object of real wonder to the 
country people j for he collects a few hard words from 
his didlionary, which he utters with great gravity among 
goflips and farmers, who confider him as a very learned 
man, as well as prodigioufly clever in his profe/fion. 
Thofe who could bear witnefs againft his (kill, are all 
fecured and file need, in the cturch-yard. 

I affert, that a knowledge of Greek as well as Ladn 
is really neceffary to the apothecary, if he would per- 
form his bufinefs with that accuracy which is certainly 
required in fo important an employment. A boy, def- 
tined to ibis employment, fliould by no means leave 
Ills fchool till the age of. fixteen or feventeen. The 
knowledge of the learned languages, acquired befora 
that time; is merely elementary; it is only of ufe as it 
leads t(j farther improvement in the languages. It 
cannot qualify for any profefTion, much lefs for the 
apothecaries, the names of whofe inftrumchts, medi- 
cines, 
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cines, and operations, are> for the moil part^ either 
yrholl/ Greek, or of Greek extraftion. 

But, indeed, if he wifhes to raife his profeffion above 
the level of a^ empiric, or a farrier, he ihould acquire 
«i liberal education for its own fake, independently ot* 
its u(e in a mercenary view ; for the fal^ of poliihing his 
i;nind, and elevating his fentiments. With a liberal edu- 
cation and an extensive pradice, he is in fa£t a phyfici- 
an, though called an apothecary ; and though he ihould 
neither have purChafed a diploma, nor have earned a re- 
gular degree by fpending his time,^ money, and health, 
m an Engliih univeriity, he is a gentleman, ; and the pe- 
culiar utility of his employments, when judicioufly and 
humanely condufted, entitle hip to the company and 
converfaiion of all who deferve'that diftin6Upn. 

Ther^ never was an age in which they who intead 
to fitpport the dignihed cha^fter qf graduated phy« 
iicians, had better opportunities for improvemeot in 
phyiiology. Ledtures, as well as books, in anatomy^ 
chemiftry, and every part of fcience and natural phi- 
iofophy, never more abounded. Let the iludent devote 
himfelf to thefe with long and ferious application, and 
depend more upon them, than on the caprice of faihion, 
or any Angularity in his chariot and livery. A popular 
phyiician in a great capital, and indeed any where, 
is a very important member of focieiy, confidered mere- 
ly in a political view. The lives, limbs, health, and 
ipirits, of a very great part of the fubjedts of a kingdom, 
depend upon his (kill and honelty. A man who under- 
takes this office, and recommends himfelf by addrefs and 
artifice, without qualifying himfelf with every prepara- 
tory knowledge, and who abufes the confidence of thofc 
who fly to him as to a guardian angel, in the deepeft dif- 
trefi, has very little claim to the title of an honeil man j 
and deferves to be fiigmatized and puniihed with the 
word of villains, and the vilelt of fliarpers. 

It has been obferved, and regretted, that (bme in- 
dividuals- in this liberal profeffion have exhibited fuch 
an attention to intereft, as is incompatible with the 
common feelings of humanity. Such perfohs are their 
own enemies ; tor no gratifications of fordid avarice can 
equal the delicious fenfations of him, who delights ia 

exercifing 
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exercifing his (kill, in 4ifFuiing joy through the haunts 
of miiery, and in relieving the uck> the maimed^ the 
bait, and the blind. 

There is, indeed* fomething godlike in the medical 
profeflion, when it is humanely and d^tntereftedly exer- 
cifcd. Every orfl, it is true, ought to pay that regard to 
intereft, vrhich prudence, and a love of his own family 
dcoiand ; but he vi/ho alfo delights in relieving, from 
the (atbfadtions of fympathy and a fenfe of duty, may 
be ^lid to refemble the great model of every perfedlioo, 
Jefus Chrift, who went about doing good, and healing 
all manner of ficknefs and diieafes among the people. 



No. CVIII. THE COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
MODERN LITERATURE PROBABLY ILL- 
FOUNDED. 

TO complain of the preient, and to praife the paftt 
has fo long been the favourite topic of diiap- 
pointmenty or of ignorance, that every ftridture on the 
degeneracy of the times is looked upon as the efiufion 
of ill-nature, or the refult of fuperficial obfervation: 
but the abfurdity of declamatory inventive, ought not 
to preclude the cool remarks of truth, reafon, and ex- 
perience. , ' 

The pradice of vice, or virtue, has indeed varied at 
diiferent periods, rather in the mode, than in the de- 
gree i but the ftate of literature has fufiered more vio- 
lent revolutions ; it has fgmetimes ihone with the bright- 
eft luilre, and at others has been totally overihadowed 
with the darknefs of barbarifm. 

To review the ftate of lea|-ning from the earlieft pe-' 
riods, and to inveftigate the caufes of its fluduation, if 
a talk that requires much labour, fagacity, and erudi- 
tion. More fuperficial enquiries will, however, fuffice 
to examine the juftice of the charge of literary degene- 
racy in the, preient age, and, if i| be well founded, to 
difcover the caufes of it. 

It has been obferved by an ingenious writer, that as 
every age has been marked by K>me peculiarity, from 

which 
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which it has derived its chara^eriftic appellation ; fo 
the prefenty were it to be diHinguiihed hj a name from 
its moft prevalent humour, might be called, //^ ^e tf 
authors. Of late years, almoft ever/ man has felt an 
ambition of appearing in print, from the voluminous 
lexicographer, down to the fcribbler, in a pamphlet or 
a newfpaper. It is, indeed, natural to fuppofe, that 
of a great number of competitors, fome would reach the 
prize ; and that the univerfal combination of intelledts 
would effect fome ftupendous work, which fhould ex- 
ceed all the produdions of our predeceilbrs, and demand 
the admiration of the lateft pofterity. It has, however, 
been obfervcd, that the learning of the prefent age is not 
de^p, though diifuiive ; and that its productions are not 
excellent, though numerous. 

The multiplicity of compofitions is an argument of 
their hafty produftion ; and haftinefs is, at lead, a pre- 
fumptive proof of their want of merit. In this point, 
the literary and the natural world refemble each other. 
The produftions of nature, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, as they are either of a flow or fpeedy growth, are 
known to be durable or tranfitory, foHd or unfubftan- 
tiai. The oak and the elephant are long before the/ 
attain perfection, but are (till longer l)efore they decay ; 
while the butterfly and the floweret periih as they arife, 
almofl within a diurnal revoliition of the fim. The 
works of Virgil cofl: him much time and labour ; but 
they have exifted near two thouland years univerfal!/ 
admired, while the compofitions of that poet, who 
~ i^fted he could write two or three hundred Verfes 
wlile he flood on one leg^ were loft in a fpace almofl 
as ihort as that in which they were produced. 

But the hafty formation of literary works in modem 
times, is not a greater obftacle to their excellence, than 
the mercenary motives of their authors. The office of 
inftructing mankind in morality, and of informing them 
in fcience, was once referved for thofe alone who were 
particularly adapted to the tafk by the impulfes of 
genius, by peculiar opportunities, and by fingular ap* 
plication. In thefe times, however, the profeflion of 
an author is become a lucrative employment, and is 
praCtifed rather by thofe who feel the inconvenience of 

hunger. 
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hunger, than hj thofe who are ftitnulated with the 
hope of imoxortaUt/. But it is a known truth, that 
avarlqe contracts the mind, and renders it incapable of 
elevated fentiments and generous enterpris^es. It ceafes 
therefore to be matter of wonder, that works are defti- 
tute of fpirit, when th^y proceed not from .the noSle 
ardour infpired by the love of fame, but from the frigid 
incitements of the loye of money. 

The depraved tafte of readers is another caufe of the 
degeneracy of writers. Th^y who write for the public, 
rauft gratify the tafte .of the public. In vain are their 
compoiitions formed on the model of the beft writers, 
^nd regulated by the precepts of the mod judicious 
critics, if they conform not to the popular caprice, 
and the miftaken judgment of the vulgar. In an age 
when the tafte for reading is univerfal, .many works, 
contemptible both in detign and execution, will be re- 
ceived by fome readers, with diftinguiihed applaufe. 
The want of the merits of juft reafoning and pure 
language, is with the greater part, the half-learned and 
the ignorant, no objection. In truth, uncdnne^ed 
thoughts, and fuperBcial declamation, are congenial to 
minds unaccuftomed to accurate thinking, and infen/ible 
of ^he charms of fini(hed excellence. Hence writers, of 
acknowledged abilities and learning, have been knows, 
when they aimed at popularity, to relinquiiK real 
excellence, and adopt a falfe tafte, in oppoiition to their 
own judgment. 

After all, it may not perhaps be abfurd, to attribute 
many of the complaints againft the preient ftate of letters 
to ignorance, envy and caprice. In every department of 
literature, in the gay regions of fancy, and in the depths 
of philofophy and fcience,, many authors there are of 
this age and nation, who have acquired an illuftrious 
reputation bv defervingv it : and if they want that 
originality of thought and folidity of learning, which 
mark fome of the.produftions of our firft writers, yet 
•have they a force, elegance, and corrednels x>f ftyle, un- 
known to their predeceffors. 



No. 
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NO.CIX. ON THE CAUSES AND FOLLY OF 
DISSENTIONS IN A COUNTRY NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 



■«*■ 



IT feems extraordinary, that with all our pretenfions 
to the focial af!^^tion3 and to chriftianity, there are 
few country towns or villages, in which the families, 
which are reckoned genteel by the right of fortune, and 
of (elf-eftimation, live upon terms of cordial and fiacere 
friendHiip. One might, I believe, venture to go farther, 
and to aflert, that there are few where a general enmity 
and diflike'does not Jurk, under the formality of cere- 
njontous viilts, and civil falutation. 

The foundation of all the uneaiine/s is a fooliih 
pride, which, though it was* not made for fo weak a 
creature as man, yet adheres fo clofeiy to him, that he 
can feldom diveft himfelf of it, without fuch an effort 
as few minds are able to nial^. Philofophy is vainly 
applied ; for few are propder than philofophers. Reli- 
gion only can efFedtually eradicate a vice fo. deeply 
rooted ; that amiable religion, which teaches us to love 
our neighbours as ourfelves ; and which has informed us 
of a truth which experience abundantly confirms, that 
from pride only cometh contention. 

The ,moft trifling diftindion or appearance of (upe- 
riority, is fure to excite all the heart-burnings of fecret 
envy and jealoufy. Inftead of rejoicing at any fortunate 
event which contributes to the Jiappiqeis of a neigh- 
bour, the grealfer part fecretly repine at it, :anc( endea- 
vour to leflen the fatisfa^tion it might afford, by dif^ 
feminating fome mortifying furmile or infinualion. 
Indeed, the fortunate perfon fometimes defer ves fome 
humih'ation ; for as his neighbours are endeavouring to 
lower him to their own level, he, on the other hand, 
odentatioufly difplays his fuperiority, and labours to 
depreis them below their due rank, that his own elevation 
may be more confpicuous. It would be entertaining to 

behoW 
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behold the little contrivances which the petty gentry 
invent for the purpofe of ecHpiing each other, it there ' 
were not always fome thing of a malignity which difr, 
gofts and hurts the mind of an hunmne man. The 
rivalry is by no means of an amicable fort ; and though 
the parties are wonderfully civil when they meet, they 
often hate each other with the greateft inveteracy. 
Nothing would, indeed, give them greater pleafure,- 
than to hear of each others lofles or ruin, though they 
would not Ml to vifit on the occaiion, and to fympathife 
in the politeil and moft approved fafhion. 

Scandal, indeed, who has long reigned with arbitrary 
fway in country towns, is ufually the caule of all that 
latent hatred which poifons the happinefs of families, 
whofe birth or fortune has placed them in the fame 
neighbourhood j and who, enjoying plenty, might alfo 
enjoy peace, if they could prevail upon themlelves to 
furn a deaf ear to the tale-bearer. But fuch is the 
perverfenefs or malignity of many, that though they 
have themfelves but juft fufFered from the falfe reports 
of flanderers, they liften, with delight, to the next whif- 
per, that flies like the arrow in the dark, and wounds a 
neighbour's reputation. If any favourable report begins 
to prevail, it is with difficulty admitted ; it is doubted, 
contradi6ted, or extenuated. But there is no lie fo 
improbably falfe, fo little like the truth^ but it will 
be joyfully received and believed without examination, 
fo. long as it tends to lower an object of envy in the 
efteem of a neighbourhood, to injure the intereft of a 
rival in vanity, or to wound the heart of him whom 
we hate, only becaufe we feel the weight of his real 
fuperiority. 

It is to be lyiflied, that people would confider from 
how contemptible a fource moft of thofe calamities ori- 
ginate, which induce neighbours to entertain a bad 
opinion of each other, and in confequence, to live in 
a ftate of conflant, though fecret enmity. They ufually 
come from domeftic fervants, who, in revenge for a 
juft reprimand, or from the wickedneis of an ungrateful 
heart, delight in diireuiinating the moft cruel tales 
without the fmalleft foundation in reality. Or, fup- 
pofing fomething iimilar to the calumny did happen 

it 
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in a neighbour's houfe, it is (o difguifed, altered, and 
eicaggerated, hy the time it has gone from the top of 
the town to the bottom, that what was, in truth, nO 
more than ^ trifte fcarcely worth attention, becomes a 
charge of a moft' atrocious and injurious kind, when it 
has been toiled from tongue to tongue. The vileft 
menial ihall utter a lie, in the meaneft fhop of the moft 
paltry town ; and, in the fpace of half an hour, it ihall 
be republiihed with additions and embelliihrnents^ 
as a known fa£t, bj the Lady of 'the Manor. 

The petty officers and diflindlions of church-wardens, 
iurveyors, mayors, lords of the manor, commiilioners 
of turnpike roads, and fimilar rural dignities j do in- 
deed often fill their poileiTors, and their ladies, witik 
& high a ienie of their own importance, and at the 
fame time excite fo much envy in the little minds which 
aipire at iiich little honours, that, in proportion as the 
great perfonage advances in the path of glory, he is 
often obliged to relinquiih the comforts of good neigh- 
bourhood. It is not,' indeed, to be wondered at, if 
thofe who have had little or no education, and whoie 
▼lews have been confined to horfes, dogs, and the 
af&irs of a veilry and a court-leet, ihould value 
themielves too much on petty diftindtion ; and ihould 
iuppofe the title of^Eiquire, Lord of the Manor, or 
Juitice of Peace, iuch honours as may juftify them in 
treating others with contumely. Neither is it wonder- 
ful, that they who have never wandered beyond the 
limits of their native pariih, ihould furvey iuch dif^ 
tindions with an envious eye. All men ought, indeed, to 
aipire at diilindlion, as it may lead them to afpire at 
ii(efulneis and virtue; but it is certainly defirable, for 
the iake of tranquillity, that envy and malice ihould 
not be mixed with laudable emulation. 

But there are other caufes beiides the love of fcandal 
and the gratification of vanity, which powerfully operate 
in interrupting the harmony of a good ne^hbourhood. 
Avarice is the ' occafion of many and indeterminable 
diiagreements. In what part of the country can we 
fix our refidence, where fome of the clergy are not 
objeds* of diflike, becaufe a regard to their wives and 
children, whofe bread depends upon their lives, induces 

them 
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them to infift on thofe dues which the laws have al- 
lowed them. The clergy maa in the n^pft defert parts 
of the country, is ufually a man of learning, aiKi of n 
polite mind, who might diiFufe a tafte for elegant and 
improving cpnyerfation ; but ^e is excluded from the 
fociety of his parifhioners, becaufe he makes a ju|b 
claim upon their property. . The moft fhocking caluaa- 
nies are propagated againft him and his family ; everjr 
thing is done which can mortify and diftrefs him, and 
he is frequently involved for life by the farmers, and 
a pettifogger at their head, in vexatiojus and expenfive 
litigation. He who preaches peace, and vf]ap might 
foften, by the influence of poliihed manners, the le;- 
mains of brutality among his favage and njarrow^ 
minded neighbours, is hunted by them till he is forced 
to take refuge in the lonely reti;eat of his par fonage. 

The various meetings which are ne^ce^ry to condji^fc 
parifh, and other public buiujefs ih the country, are 
often produ^ve oi violent animofities. An oppo^tion 
formed at a veftry, or a turnpike meeting, is fometiaaes 
carried on with more acrimony than in the Houfe of 
Commons. It wou^d not be fo lamentable, if the con- 
fequences of the difpute t;erminated at the tin^ and 
place in which it arofe$ but it ufually happens, that 
if the gentlemen have difagreed in the veftry, the ladies^ 
at the next tea-drinking, put on fuUen looks, and co«n- 
mence a fecret attack on each others perfons, dre(s» 
charafter and condudt. Hoftilities, which owe t>heir 
rife to a difference in opinion concerning the mending 
of a road, or the repairing of a fteeple, are carried on 
under the cover of external civility, and continue from 
generation to generation. 

Jt wQuId be a very valuable point gained, if we 
could prevail on the many thoufands^ who, with all 
the external means of happinefs, lead uncomfortable 
liyes from the diflentions of their neighbourhood, to 
confider duly the importance of a friendly intercourfe 
with thofe in whofe vicinity they have been placed by 
Providence. They may be confidently affured, that no 
pleafure arifing' from fcandal, from petty diilin£lions, 
from trifling matters of intereft, or from influence over 
parifli or county meetings, can be compared to the 

fatisfa£lion 
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iatisfadidon of living in love, and m a conftant iaterdiange 
of thofe good offices which alleviate adverfitv, and give 
to prosperity its fv^eeteft enioymeats. The qualities 
indiipenfably neceflary to the accompliihment of this 
deiireable purpofe, are benevolence and humility. 



No.CX, THE IMPRUDENCE OP AN EARLY 
ATTACHMENT TO ACTING PLAYS. 

IN A LETTER. 



AS I was fauntering, a few days ago, on one of the 
public walks, I could not helo particularly re- 
marking a young man, whole dreis inewed marks of a 
fliabby gentUitv, and whofp countenance wch'c the 
afpe^ ot a fettled melancholy. 

The appearance of wretchednefi, in whatever fitiia- 
tion, is always fufiicient to awaken curioiity, I felt 
nwfelf irrefiftibly impelled to enquire into the hiftory 
df a perfon who feeroed to be completely "miferable. 
After having walked a cpniiderable time, I perceived 
him to throw himfelf, in a difconfolate attitude, on 
one of the feats of the walk. I did not negle^ the 
opportunity ; but feating my (elf by his fide, pre* 
vailed on him, after fome introdu^ory coiiveriation, 
to give me his hiftory,, which he did in the following 
words : 

"'Yes, Sir," faid he, ** though my. prefent appear- 
•* ance may feem to invalidate my aifertion, I aifure you 
** I was the fon of one of the moft opulent traders 
*' in the metropolis. I might at this time have been 
" enjoying all the happinefe that affluence can beftow ; 
" but now, alas ! I have no where to lay my head, 
" no refuge to which I can fly for comfort. I am aban- 
" doned to the wide world withouta friend ; and one 
** confideration aggravates all my mifery-^I have de- 
" ferved my fu6Ferings, and cannot juftly complain.'' 

Here he paufed to conceal a tear which was juft 
buffting from his eyes. After he had a little recovered 

himfelf. 
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. himielfy his countenance gradually grew more ferene, 
and he proceeded with lefs emotion. 

" When I was at the age of eleven, my father 
" placed me at a celebrated grammar-fchool — there 
1 fpent the happieft days of my life. Nature* as 
I was toldy had given me parts ; I made a raptd 
progrels in daflical learning; all was encourage- 
'^ ment, all was hope, and all was happinefs. But, in 
the midft of my improvement, my father refolved, 
in oppoiition to the advice of my mailer, to remove 
me from (chool, and to fettle me in his own counting- 
houie. My mafter urged*, that though I might per- 
haps fucceed in a learned profeflion, yet the vivacity 
of my di(i>ofition would be an obftacle to my profee- 
rity in a mercantile employment* My father, fen- 
** fible of the lucrative advantages of an eflabliflied 
** trade, was deaf to thefe remonftrances ; and on a 
** fatal day I entered into engagements to plod at the 
** defk and the counter for feven years. 

** But nature is not to be conftrained by indentures. 
** Inftead of caflang up fums, and meafurine ells, 1 ein- 
" ptoyed my time in the peruial. of Shakefpeare, ia 
compofing epilogues and farces, and in difcufling 
the merits of^ every new dramatic production. In- 
" ftead of fpending my evenings in polling accounts, 
*• and examming my ledger, I was always attending 
" the performances of a Foote or a Garrick. At length, 
" by conftantly frequenting the playhoufes, and mixing 
" with contemptible fciolifts, who called themfelves 
" theatrical critics, I became (o enamoured of. the 
** ftage, as to look upon dramatic entertainments as 
*^ conftituting the moft important buiinefs, as well as 
" the moft agreeable enjoyment, of human life. The 
** fhop continually refounded with my rants, in imita- 
" tion of fome favourite adlor ; and I went fo far as to 
" treat with the purchafers of a yard of Irifh, with a 
" theatrical tone, arid a dramatic adtion. 

" I had fo great an opinion of my own talents, that, 
" like the immortal Shakefpeare, I was ambitious of 
" Alining both as an aftor and a writer. Accordingly 
** I finifhed a comedy with great care and pains, and 
*' prefcnted it tcTone of the managers, who returned 
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it upon my bands, with evident marks of contempt. 
By no means dejedled, I was refolved to try my fiic*- 
cefs as an a6tor. But having, with great difficulty, 
obtained permiffion to fpeak before the managers, 
and a circle of their friends, who feemed to enjoy 
" my diftreis, 1 was again reje^ed. * 

" Though I could not fucceed at the theatres, I was 
" Tefolved to ^exer^my abilities at fpouting and difr 
" puting clubs. And her«, indeed, I eafily made a 
** conspicuous figure ; as I had the advantage -of a 
" daflical education, and moft of my competitors had 
^ no education ^t all. The moft important topics of 
" religion, learning, and politics, I difcuHed with 
" more volubility than the graveft prelate, the pro- 
** foundeft academic, or. the craftieft ftatefman. But I 
** triumphed, as it were, without an enemy, and the 
** facility of the conqueft diminiihed the pleafure of it. 
" I foon became weary of dry argumentatiwi^ and 
** eagerly panted to wear the bufkin, and to mouth the 
" fonorous periods of .fome tragic bard. 

" It happened that I had formed a connection 
*' with a young member of the club, whoie genius was 
** entirely (imilar to my own, and who had been en- 
** gaged with a drolling company of players. He had 
** often iblicited jne to go with him on an adlng tour 
** into the north of England 5 and I had as often re- 
** fiifed from a principle of pride. But at length, an 
" ardent defire of exhibiting on the ftage, overcame every 
" regard to duty, and every compunSion of cdnfcience. 
** In a fatd hour (I blufh to mention it), I embezzled 
'* a fum of money with which 1 was trufted in the 
** courfe of bufinels, packed up my clothes, and ac- 
" companied a fet of vagabonds, who, like myfelf, had 
** abandoned every reputable occupation, and devoted 
" themfelves to infamy and indigence, for the fake of 
** enjoying the plaudits of a few ruftics aflembled in a 
** barn. 

" And now commences the «ra of all my mJfery. 
^ The money I had fraudulently taken, was foon 
" fquandered away in a fociety of thoughtlels mortals, 
** who regarded not to-morrow, if they could feaft to- 
** day. We werc^ indeed, received *with applaufe ; 
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** but the audience was commonly ib fcanty, that the 
ezpences of reprefentation often exceeded the' re'^ 
" ceipts. In every town we were looked upoA with 
fiiipicron, and treated as vagrants. We were fome- 
*' times reduced to Aich extremities, bj the expences 
of travelling, and the ]o(s of a£ting to empty barns, 
that we have wanted even food to fupport nature. 
Above charity, we could not be relieved, and deOi'' 
tute of credit, we could not be trufted. At length 
I faw my folly, and after various refolves, fent a 
** friend to enquire whether my father was difpoied to 
receive me, fhould I return and confefs my fault. 
How, alas ! was^ I ftruck, when I was told in an- 
fwer, that |ny father died a few days ago of a broken 
'' heart s and that his death was fo fudden, that he 
had not time to alter his will, in which> in the firft 
** rage after his difcovery of my elopement, he had cut 
me off with a (hilling. 

" It is impoffible to give you a: adequate idea of 
my grief on this occauon. and I fhaJl only inform 
vou, that it would have proved fatal, had it not 
teen foon removed by emotions of a different kind. 
During my indifpofition, orte of the adlrelTes of our 
company, whole beauty is only exceeded by the 
goodaels of her heart, watched me with all the 
** anxiety of a parent, and foothed me under the hor- 
** rors of defpair, with the fofieft blandifliments of 
** tendernefs. I foon feh a flame kindling in my 
** breaft, which was anfwered with a fympathetic 
*' paflion. In fliort, I was no fooner reftored to health 
** and vigour, than I married the lovely Emily : We 
** have now been united near a yeai', and yefterday /he 
** was fafely delivered of twins. That ihe is well, 
** thank Heaven ; but, alas, the refledion, that I am 
•* deftitute of all the means that can give her eafe, or 
provide for her offspring, iharpens all the darts of 
ill-fortune, and embitters every woe." 
Here he ftopped, and I" was obliged to leave him, 
after having given him an invitation to my houfe^ 
where I hope to be able to alleviate his misfortunes, 
without hurting his fenfibility. But I cannot help 
cxpreffing my wifh, that all who, deluded by a heated 

imagination^ 
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iinagmation, feel themfelves inclined to quit th^ com- 
fdrts of a parent and a home, in purfuit of a profeO!on 
v^hich is prohibited by haw, and whicli conftantly en- 
tails on its followers ihifery and difgrace, ma^ avoid his 
wretchedneis, by avoiding his condudt. 



No. CXr. ON THE PLEASURES OF RE- 
FLECTION. 



THAT the enjoynaents of the underftanding ex- 
ceed the pleafures 'of fenfe, is a truth, confefled 
by all who are capable of exerting the faculties of 
thinking in their full vfgour. But by thefe pleafures 
are generally tinderftood fubllme contemplations on 
fcbjefts of fcience and abftrufe difquifition ; contempla- 
tions which can only be the refult of uhcommon powers, 
and extraordinary efforts. 

But there are intelleftual pleafures of another kind ; to 
the enjoyment of which, neither great abilities nor learn- 
ing are requiVed. Thefe are no other than the pleafures 
ofrefledtion, which are open to the illiterate mechanic, 
as well as to the fage philofopher, and conftitute fomc 
of the fweeteft fatist'a^ions of human life. 

There are f£,w who have not felt pleafing fenfations 
aiifing from a retrofpeftive. view of the fir ft period of 
their lives. To recoiled the puerile amufements, the 
petty anxieties, and the eager purfuits of childhood, 
K a talk in which all delight.- h is common to obferve^ 
that on no fubjeft do men dwell with fuch pleafure, 
as the boyifli tricks and wanton pranks which they 
praftifed at fchooL The hoary head looks back with a 
finile of complacency, mixed with regret, on the feafon 
when health glowed on the cheek, when lively fpirits 
farmed the heart, and when toil ftrung the nerves with 
vigour. 

Cicerfi has r6rtiarked, that events the" moft difagree- 
able, during their immediate influence, give an ex- 
quifite fatisfadion when their confequences have ceafed j 
*^cl -^neas Iblaces his companions, under the hardihips 

they 
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ihtj endaredy with the confideration» that the remem- 
brance of their fufFerings would, one da^, give them 
latisfkdtion. That theiS fentiments are juft, is well 
known to thofe who have -enjoyed the converiation 
of the foldier. Bat-ties, (kirnuflies, and (leges, at which, 
perhaps, he trembled during the adion, fiirniih him 
with topics of converfation, and fources of pleafure, 
for the remainder of his life. 

Refle^on is the propereft en^loyment^ and- the 
fweeteft fati$fa£tion, in a rational old age. Deflitute of 
ftrength and vigour, neceftary for bodily exertions, and 
Airnxmed with obfervations by experience, the old man 
finds his greateft pleaAire to confift m wandering in ima- 
gination over pan fcenes of delight, in recounting the 
adventures of his youth, the viciffitude^ of hun[ian life, 
and the public events to which he is proud of having 
been an eye-witne(s. Of fo exalted a n^. ire are theie 
enjoyments, that theologifts have not hehiated to aflert, 
that to recoiled a weil-fpent life, is to anticipate the 
bills of a future exigence. 

The profeflbrs of philofophy, who will be aclcnow- 
ledged to have underftood the nature of true and fub- 
ftantial vpleafure better than the bufy^ the gay, and the 
diflipated, have ever ihewn a predile6tion tor privacy 
and folitude. No other caule have they affigned for 
their conduct in for falling fociety, than that the noiie 
and hurry of the world is incompatible with the exertion 
of calm reaibn, and difpafllonate reflection. The 
apophthegm of that antient, who faid, ** he was never 
" lefs alone than when by himfelf," is not to be'conii- 
dered merely as an epigrammatic turn. In vain was it to 
purfue philofophy in the Suburra ; ihe was only to be 
courted, with fuccels, m the fequeliered fhade of rural 
retirements 

Were the powers of refle£tion cultivated by habit," 
mankind would at all times be able to derive a pleafure 
from their bwa breads, as rational as it is exalted. To. 
the attainment of this happine(s, a ftrid adherence to 
the rules of virtue is neceffary ; for let it be remem- 
bered, that none can feel the pleafiires of refledion, 
who do not enjoy the p^ace of innocence. 

No. 
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No. CXII. HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE 
DESIGNED FOR THE PROFESSION OF THE 
LAW. 



THERE is no order in the communitv more con- 
temptible than that of thofe pra^itioners in the 
law, who, without one liberal principle of juftice or 
eqnitj, poilels a (kill in little elfe but quibbles, and in 
thofe points by which villainy is ta,ught to .proceed 
with impunity, cunning enabled to elude the ipirit by 
mifreprefenting the letter, and truth perplexed, ob- 
icured, and loft, in the mazes pf chicanery. It is 
UKjeed furprifing, that n^ny, who call themfelves men 
of honour, and who profe^ to have had a liberal 
education, ihould allow themfelves, in the pra6tice of 
theu- profeflion, to ailert palpable falfehood to confound 
the cleareft evidence j and defend, with all the ap- 
pearance of fincere conviction, what thev, know to be 
ladefenfible. It is not an admiffible apology to aflcrt, 
that their profeflion requires fuch ^n abafement i for ^a 
umikr juftification ni^ht be offered by the fharper 
or the highway man^ There are, undoubtedly, certain 
laws of honour and truth eftabliflied in the heart of 
every honed: man, of which no regard for lucre, and no 
jefuitical pretence of profemonal neceflity can juftify 
llie infringement. 

^ There feems* indeed, to be a very unfortunate error 
in many among the ftudents of the law, who value 
^ilities and technical knowledge at a hish rate, but 
yntertain no great efteera for goodnefs of heart, and 
inte^ty of condudt. While the world allows them 
joihties and knowledge, they depend with fecurity on 
*«ccels, though they fliould be notorioufly mercenary in 
P^Wic, and debauched in private life. Indeed, they 
We had. living examples to prove, that however bad 
^Pe morals of the man, if the impudence and eloquence 
J* ^he lawyer are approved, he may have what bi^iefs 
^^ pleafes, and even be advanced to the dignity :of a 
Vol. II, G Lord 
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Lord Chancellor. Aa infiMnoiu> charaflMr» bbflgd witii 
imputations of the moft atrocious kind in the walks of 
private and domeftic life, may be iotrodaoed, by h» 
known effronterj, aDdhisfuppofedabilitieSy to that (dig- 
nified feat, where law is to be coite€led by e<)uity, nnd 
where the conlcience of the judge b the chief controul. 

Whatever be the abilities of a man, yet if he be 
notorioufly irregular and intemperate in the violation 
of thofe laws which are prior to all human laws, lie 
ought not to be promoted to any office of tnift .and 
honour, particularly in the law. If the goverfiine part 
of a nation were Sincere in its profedion of « bdief in 
the national relig^oi), men ^ho afe remarkable ftne 
breaking the laws of that religion, would be at leaft 
neglected, if not difgraced. The advancement of bad 
men to the higheft ofikes in the law, is a diigrace to 
the government, and an injurv to the people, whom it 
greatly corrupts ; not only oy the example, but by 
leading them to fqppofe, that the governors of the 
nation, 'whom they naturally (iippofe wtfer than them* 
felves, confider religion and moi^itty merely as engines 
of date. 

Though, therefore, the ftndetat may fee men of 
infamous chara^ers advanced" and 'encouraged, let him 
not be deluded. If he is wife, he will dill pay his 
greatcft attention to the cultivation of a pure and honefl 
heart ; this will fumifh him with inore fatisfkdion than 
was ever derived to a ba<ii man from the infignia and 
emoluments of office, and the feies beftoyred by popular, 
favour. Whatever practice or, preferment can be ac-- 
qulred confiftcnily with this", accept with gratitude. 
But if the public, or the rulers, of thfe nation, ffill orc- 
ler the bold, pretender, whole- appearance and abiHties 
arlle from that audacity which accompanies a bad and 
an unfeeling heart, deipifc all that they can beffOw, and 
remember that this life is ftiort, and that there is 
another ; that this world is the place of probation, and 
the next of reward. Remember that a pure heart, a 
clear confclence, an independent Qilrit, and a ibul 
that fpurns the lucre which is to» be gained by unmanly 
fehvility, are'mfinitely fuperior (conhdered only as they 
tead io pi-omote happineft) to the pofleflion of the 
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feals, with their ufual appendages, a peerage and a • 
peniion. 

With- refpe6t to the modes of preparation for this 
profefiion, 1 iee,.with regret, that an illiberal method 
prevaiU, which confiib in confining the future advocate, 
like a clerk in a merchant's counting-houfe, to the defk 
of fonae pra£ti(ing lawyer, and teaching him the or- 
dinary buiinefs almoft mechanical!)^. There he fit*, and 
copies, a great number of dr^ formalities, fuch as, if 
he attended to them, could not enlarge his mind ; fuch, 
indeed* as, without a remarkable dulnefs of difpofition, 
he cannot attend to. After labouring for feveral- years 
in a manual enpployment, as Sedentary, and Icarcely 
more liberal than that of the weaver or the watchmaker, 
he comes forth a formidiable barrifter ; formidable, in- 
deed, in fome refpedb, as he has probably acquired a 
good deal of that low and dirty pradtice, and that nar- 
row and confined mode of thinking, which a liberal 
mind ^oi|ld defpife too much to be able to acquire. 
He is, as it were, a fpider, and can fpin cobwebs in 
the dark and foul receifes of the heart, to catch thofe 
diminutive objects, which a more generous animal 
would not deign to enfnare. 

The true method of arriving at an eligible fpecies of 
eminence in the ftudy of the law is, to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of the mind by a moft comprehenfive and claffical 
education ; and then to furniili it with fome portion of 
every fpecies of hunkn knowledge. A general and en- 
larged philofopby, moral, natural, and theological, 
ought to forrii the firm baiis of the future iuperftrudlure. 
On this fhould be. added hiftory, antient and modern ; 
general jurifprudence, and a particular acquaintance 
with the fpirit of laws in all the civilized nations of 
antiquity. Long and accurate obfervation of men and 
manners ought to be ^dded ; and the virtues of exem- 
plary benevolence and humanity fliould complete the 
fabnc. Such ihould be the preparation ;*^what it is, 
vrehave already feen. But fometimes even the toil of the 
writine-deflc, as well as every other ferious preparation, 
is omitted, and the ftudent called to the bar, puts, a 
large wig over his powdered hair and pig-tail, and 
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.iUns up a pleader ; ready to undertake anj caufe eitlier 
of property, or of life. 

Whoever has read the works of Cicero, will remember 
hf>w great a (hare of learning he requires in his orator, 
who was, indeed, a pleader, or advocate ; but not fuch 
a pleader, or fuch an advocate, as many of thofe who 
have difgraced the modern courts of judicature. Tife 
great ftatefmen of Rome fupported ithe xharader of 
lawyers with a peculiar dignity, unknown to imodero 
inllitutions. Adorned with pblofophy, as well is Jaw, 
they defended to the courts to defend their clients 4 
not with the hope of a paltry fee, but induced by the 
pure motives of mendihip and humanity^ by a defire of 
doing good, and a regard for juftice. Men, .it is true, 
muft live by their profedions ; and, therefore, the-dif- 
intereftednefs of the antients, who had other refources, 
cannot be univerfally imitated. But, (iirely, b an 
age that pretends to peculiar illuminaUon and phi- 
lanthropy, and in a people who hav£ long profefled 
a mod humane religion, it is wondei'&l to find men, 
who aifume fo important a profei&on, 4ready to defend 
any (ide for pay ; and.debann^ their charadters by an 
anedtation of extreme libertinifm, of infidelity, and of 
ev«ry kind of profligacy, ^which tends ^0 harden the 
heart, and to deaden the feelings of humanity, no lefs 
than to (lifle the fentiments of true honour. 

No. CXIII. ON SOME INCONVENIENCES 
WHICH UNAVOIDABLY ATTEND LIVING 
WRITERS. 



TH E compofition of a book has often been com- 
pared to the furnifhing of a feaft; in which, 
whatever art may have been exerted, and variety pro- 
duced, it fcldom happens that every palate is equally 
pleafed. Sometimes the- diihes are not dreiTed and 
fcafoned as they ought to be ; and fometimes the organs 
-of fen fallen in the guefts are languid an^ indifpofed. 

No 
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No work, however excellent, ever yet appieared, which 
was not blamed, as well as praifed, by many ; bat we 
heiitate not to pronounce that good, which retains, dur- 
ing a confiderable tinie, a majority of fufFrages in its fa- 
vonr. Longinus, very reafonably, makes the favourable 
opinion of various nations,- for m»iy>ages, an infallible 
criterion of an author's fingular. excellence. And it is 
certain, that to call in queftion the merits of ihofe books 
which have long furvived their authors, contributes 
more to difgrace the critic, than to diminifh the author's 
reputation,^ 

But it is not fo with living writers. They labour un- 
der peculiar difad vantages ; not only from the difficulty 
of arriving at diftin^ion after fo many illudrious prede- 
cefibrs, but from the prejudices and the envy of their 
equals and contemporaries. Men have always felt an 
iRcltnation to exak departed genius, not only from a (in- 
cere admiration of it, but alio with a - fecret defire to 
degrade living merit, by introducing an invidious com- 
parifon. No one afpires at the diftindions of fortune, 
or civiJ honours, without exciting jealoufy and^ envy. 
It would be therefore unreafbnable to fup^ofe, that li- 
terary atiabition fhould be exempted from the. attendants 
of all ambition. It aims at peculiar diftin^ion, and mu(l> 
therefore excite peculiar oppofition. 

There never yet was a moral writer, however fincere,. 
whofe life and external manners corresponded, in every. 
refpe6t,- with the dignity of his writings; and who d'ld^ 
not. In fome degree, difappoint thole who were led, 
by the admiration of his works, to approach his perfon, 
and to feek his company and converfation in the fcenes 
of familiat- life. Too high an expectation is ufually 
formed of him ; and we do not confider, that in his< 
book we furvey only the picture of his mind ; a pi£lure, 
which is ufually mllied and deformed by the crazy 
covering in which it is involved. When he fat down 
to write, his ioul was probably in its proper ftate ; all 
fpiritual, and all contemplative. No fooner has he 
.laid afide his pen, and departed from his library, than 
he is neceflarily engaged in the common purfuits of 
mankind ; and difplays, like them, many frailties, and 
many of thofe faults wWch he has very fincerely con-- 

demned 
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demned in his moral diflertationa. But when a fpec- 
tator, unacquainted with life, {nanners, and the incon- 
ihincy of the human heart, beholds this difierence 
between the writer's book and bts behaviour, he, too 
precipitately and feverely^ iiidulges his cenfure, and 
learns to defpife him whom, at a diftance, he admired. 
Thus 'are enemies and calumniators multiplied, without 
any other failings on the part of the injured peribn, 
than the common imbecilities attendant on the moft 
improved ftate of human nature. Foibles and errors, 
which would fcarcely be noticed in others^ are not only 
remarked in him, bu^ remembered and related in com- 
pany as matter of entertainment. Even his iincerity 
10 doubted, and the writer is lowered by the iroperfedi- 
ons of the man $ though the imperfeQions are onlythe 
charafteridics of humanity. If he has w/itten againft 
avarice or ambition, and happens, by honeft induftrjr or 
good fortune, to gain money or promotion, he is im* 
mediately reprefented as a hypocrite ; notwithftanding 
he may have a family dependant upon him for Aipport, 
or may have worn himfelf out in the fervice of the pub- 
lic, without feeking or gaining any other emolument 
than what may afford him an humble and quiet retreat 
in his old age. 

It is not eaiy to write, without fometimes appearing 
to aflume an air of fuperiorrty. Moral precepts would 
often be ineffectual, if they vrere nol enforced in a ftyle, 
which, though by no means dogmatical, is yet, in a 
due degree, authoritative. The neighbours, and the 
familiar acquaintance of the moralift, who are accus- 
tomed to eiliniate importance by property, and to judge 
of the weight of a man's opinions by the^'weight of his 
purfe, are offended to find him, who has not a vote in 
a county meeting, nor an acre of arable or pafture on 
the face of the earth, daring to exprefs himfelf with as 
much freedom, as if he were animated with the con- 
fciolifnefs of keeping a pack of fox hounds, or had con- 
fiderable influence at the cledlion of a knight of the 
/hire. Neverthelefs, if what he writes be true, truth 
being great, he who is armed with it will certainir 
prevail. Refiftance or coritradi£lion will be ineffeftual. 
Nothing, therefore, remains but ridicule and detra^ion 

to 
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to fap the foitreisy which is proof ag^ind ai&ult. The 
v?riter, therefore, is reprefentsd by the nelghboufirig 

feotlemen as an odditj, a jneUncholy recluie, and, per* 
apis, a Utfle csacked ; both ho and his family are pitied 
hy the humane ladies, for being, perpetually confined to 
mudy book?, and total Grangers to all true pleafure. 
Betwevn the ilppixvg;! of the tesv> a>Qfi the dealing of the 
cards, much criticilin is diiplayed, in.which, it is not 
eaiy to deterooine which is the more conCpicuous, ig- 
norance or ill -nature. It*is not uncommon for ladies, 
who can hardly w#ite their names, or indite a love-letter, 
without Entick*s fpelling didionary, to decide on the 
merit of a celebrated ^>eip, or any other new publica- 
tion, with all the amtborit^y of an AriHotle, or the fooliih 
Tiruleiice of ,a. ^oilos^ And who, indeed, can con* 
troverti a remark, however injndicious ^r malignaxit, 
when It proceeds from lips which add a ^race and 
fweetnefs to all they» utter ? * A veteran virgin may 
£irely be allowed to confoie herfelf^ in the intervals of 
ibandal, with the feverity of literary critidfm. ft muft 
indeed be owned, that many lies and falfe cenfures on 
charjidters, scre publiflied to the.world at thfe tea nhd 
the^^cafd^ttMe^ &ut there is this cl)nifott, that wken- 
evei* it is known whence they originajte, tixey are . dif- 
fered, by all candid and fenfible perfons, to drop,' fl ill- 
born, from their prolific parents. Yet, Tome times, they 
ftruggle into life, and are able to murder many a reputa- 
tion before their own final extiBfllon^ 

Every thing excellent b to be paid for at a certain 
^Hce of inconvenience or difficulty. The calumnies 
of enVy^ ignorance, and invpertihence, mail be fuf- 
taintd by bua who endeavours, by worthy means, to- 
procure the efleem of the worcky. He nrnil VFeigh the 
przires againft tlie cenfures, anc enjoy the predominant 
appkufe, while he neglefo the fevere remarks of im * 
• ertinence or iU-t^mper, as trifles lighter than the air. 
No truth has been more repeatedly uttered, rhan that 
nothing in this foblunary ibte is, in every refpedl, V(^hat 
we ^fh it. We muft then learn to Ibbmit to n^cefSty, 
and turn our attention firom our evils, to our advan- 
tflgesi After all oar complaints. Providence is ufually 
found kind ^nd impankd i . and, if we po^^& but 
, • humility 
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humilit;jr and patience, we fhall dUcover, under ottr 
moft difagreeaDle (ituation, fome copious fource of 
placid enjoyment. The ill ufage of the yrorld will 
recoil from the heart, which is (hielded with faith and 
innocence, as the billows are reverberated from the 
rock. 

Whatever difficulties or injuries a writer may fuilaln^ 
he maj confole himfelf, if he has always taken the part 
of truth and virtue, that he has employed the talents 
which God gave him, at leaft in an inoffcnirve and 
rational manner ; and that it is probable, that many^ 
in the great ma6 of mankind, may poflefs a kmdred. 
ipirit, and at fome favourable moment may receive 
pleafute and advantage from his lucubrations, even 
when he is united with the duft from which he was 
taken, and become equally inlenfible to ceniure, or 
applaufe. 



No. CXIV. ON THE OBLIGATIONS WHICH 
LEARNING OWES TO THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIPN. 



MANY among thofe who have made the greateft 
pretenfions to learning, haveprofeiled tfaemfelves 
enemies to Revelation. It is not, indeed, difficult to 
account for their rejedlion of a religion which is aH 
humility, and by no means calculated to pleafe fuch 
as confider the applaufe of men as the moft valuable 
obje^, and who pride themfelves on the infallibility of 
their own intelle^s. To the bold, th^ conceited, and 
the half-learned pretender to philofophy, who is weak 
enough to think his reafon commenfurate to every ob- 
ject which falls under its notice, that {y^em, which re- 
quires the exercife of faith more than of reafon, appears, 
as the fcriptures themfelves obferve, foolifhnefs. Pride, 
and a very iilly kind of pride, fuch, indeed, as arifes 
from narrow, views of things, and an ignorance of hu- 
man nature, ii the foundation of infideGcy. 

It 
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9r It is, however, no lefs ungrateful, than foolifh and 
wicked, in the Tons of learning, to devote their abilities 
to the extermination of the national religion. For it is 
reallj true, that all the antient learning which now 
remains, was preferved by fome peculiar circuuiftances 
attending the propagation of Chriftianity 5 and, I believe, 
it will be thought very probable, that if the antient 
languages, and the books written in them, had been 
entirely loft, the civilized nations of Europe would, 
have ftill continued in a ftate of darknefs and barbarifui. 
Real fuperftition would then, indeed, have reigned 
triumphant; and the philofopher, as he calls himfelf, 
who is now writing down Chriftianity, would have been 
trembling at witches sfid goblins, mells and enchant- 
ments. He makes ufe of that very fight, which has di- 
redted his fteps in the paths of learning, to difcover the 
moft probable means of extinguifhing the fource of all 
illumination/ 

I was led into this train of refledions by the perufal 
of a charge of a late very learned archdeacon of London, 
in which he evinces, that our Saviour fpohe moft truly 
in more fenfes than one, when he faid of himfelf, " 1 

** AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD." 

When any fpecies of literary induftry is conlidered asr 
a duty founded on religion, care will be taken to pre- 
ferve thofe parts of literature, which, from the inda« 
lence and infirmity of the human mind, might have 
been loft amidft revolutions, perfecutions, diftrels, and 
the fury of conqueft. In every difficulty, the Chriftians 
fled for comfort to their fcriptures, and watched over 
them with peculiar vigilance. The Septuagint pre- 
ferved, in the worft times, a knowledge of Greek; and 
the Latin tranOations, which were multiplied with 
avidity, refcued the Latin language from a total obli- 
vion. Jofephus was ftudied, and therefore preferved 
by the Chriftians more carefully than by the Jews ; and 
the neceflity of Greek for the underftanding of the>New 
Teftament, caufed that language not only to be faved 
from the ravages of time, but «ilfo to be ftudied with 
devout attention. 

The Fathers of the church wrote in Greek during 
three centuries j and at a time when the Latin language 
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was gradually decaying, th* Latin fathers contrihuled 
fonicthing to its redoration ; and wrote, as well as their 
coeval writers among the Pagans, not indeed with 
Auguftan excellence, out ftill well enough to preferve a 
^ill in the conftrudion and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. 

A confiderable knowledge of hiftory, and ibmcthing 
of chronology and philofopby, was neceflary in ftudying 
and defending the fcriptures, even in the earliefl ages; 
and many Chriftians appeared well (killed in thefe parts \ 

of learning, at a time when they were generally ne- I 

gledled. Religion and confcience operated as a ftiraulus, 
svhen all other motives were infumcient to retard the 
mind in its fwift progrefs down i le declivity. i 

With a view, and folely with a view, to enable ec- 
clefiaftics to read and underftand the fcriptures, even in 
the moft difnml night of ignorance, there were feme 
places of inftrudtion in cathedrals and monafteries, in 
which the embers of literature, if we may venture to 
life that expreffion, were prefervcd from total extincti- 
on ; in which a fpark lay latent, which was one, day to 
relume a light to lighten thp univerfc. 

The little learning of thofe unfortunate ages, though 
it did not enable the perfons who poifefred it to taite 
and underhand the beauties of the antient poets and 
philpfophers, yet gave them fomc idea of the value of 
t>ooks m general, and enabled them to tranfcribe with 
tolerable accuracy, even what they did not accurately 
iinderftand. T^iis were thofe ineftimable treafures of 
all elegance and pleaiing knowledge, the old Greek and ' 
Latin authors. handed down to ages more blefTed; to 
thofe who were able to unlock them, and pour out their 
riches for the genera! utility. Nor are we indebted to 
Chriftians for the clafllcs only ; but alfo for the Roman 
law, and the codes of Juftinian and Theodofius. Books^ 
which were deftroyed by ignorant and angry kings and 
ronquerors, found a fafe afylum in religious houfes; 
and even Monkery, which has been juftly reprobated as 
one of the follies of human nature, became, under the 
ilire^jon of Proyidence, the inilrument of many of thofe 
blelfings v/hich now contribute greatly to the happinefs 
and dignity of an enlightened empiie. 

The 
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The imral of loiniffig, ^s it is t^med, or its einan« 
difKitioii from cbwchts uid monsfteries, and general 
^ifufion over tke Worlc^ i$ ereatly owing to the effbits 
of ccckfiaftics. There arolS, in that ati^cious morn* 
ing, a conftdktion of polite and profound Chriftran 
^holars,-. whofe cffialgence has fcarcely been our- 
ihone by any fucceediog luminari^ in the literary 
.lieriaon. 

. Th« beft fckolars of modern times, not only In theo- 

^'K^gy, but in 'every part of bum^n leanpfing, have been 

Chriftkn divines. « They were led by their purfuit of 

.religious knowledge, into the collateral paths of philo- 

ibphy, philology^ and all elegant and ufefiil hten^ 

turc. 

It k to the piety of Chtlftrans that we owe the vene- 
rable foiiffdationa of fchook and colleges ; thofe inftitu- 
lions, which, though they have often been perverted, 
have ftill kept the light burning like the vedal fire, and 
.iianded the toKh from one generation to another like 
the runnersln the torch-race. It was the love of Chrift 
which -taught thofe towers to rife on the banks of the 
Cani and the IHs, and planted femina^ies of learning hi 
every oonfiderable town throughout the kingdom. 

" To the goipel theft," faysuhe learned divine who 
iiiggefted this fubje^, ** and to- thofe who embraced 
** it, *re due our . grateful -acknowkdgttients for the 
** learning that is *t prcfei^t in ihe world. The infi- 
*• deli, educated in Cbriftian countries, owe whut learri- 
** ing thej have'to Chriftianity, and adl the part of thofe 
^ brut^ which, when they have lucked the dam, turn 
** about a;nd fbike her." 



No. CXV. CtJtlSORY REMARKJT ON THfe 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. JpRTIN. 



TJIE njiod feels a fecret. complacency in contem- 
plating charadters eminent for virtue, learning, 
and leUgicm ; and there are few -who are not dclighteii, 
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as well as intruded, br the praifes beftowed on de« 
parted merit. Notwithftanding the depravity of humaA 
nature* virtue dill appears amiable to the vicious, and 
knowledge to the ignorant. Experience, indeed, feems 
to confirm the opinion of Plato, thatgoodneis, exclufive 
of its collateral advantages, is poilefted of charms irre* 
fiiiibly captivating. 

A review of the life* of the late Dr. Jortin cannot but 
fugged: the moft pleafmg reflections. As a poet, a di- 
vine, a philofopher, and a man, he ierved the caufe of 
reli^on, learning, and morality. There are, indeed,^ 
many writers whofe reputation is more diffufed among 
the vulgar and Illiterate, but few will be found wlioie 
names Sand higher than Dr. Jortin's in the efteem of 
the judicious. His Latin poetry is claiUcally elegant. 
His difcourfes and diiTertations feniible, ingenious, and 
argumentative. His remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory in- 
terelling and impartial. His fermons replete with found 
fenfe and rational morality, exprefliedJn a ftylecfimple, 
pure, and peripicuous. 

Simplicity oi ft>le is a grace, which, though it may 
not captivate at firft fight, is fure in the emi to give 
permanent fatisfadlion. It does not excite admiration, 
but it raifes efteem. It does not warm to rapture, but 
it foothes to complacency. Unfldlful writers feldom 
aim at this excellence. They imagine, that what is na- 
tural and common cannot be beautiful. Every thing 
in their compofitions mull be drained, every thmg af- 
fe^d : but Dr. Jortin had ftudied the antient% and 
perhaps formed: himfelf on the model of Xenophon. 
He wrote on fubje6ts of morality, and morality is found- 
ed^ on reafon, and reafon is always cool and difpafllon- 
%t^ A. florid declamation^ :e«i^UUhed with rhetorical 
figures, and animated with pathetic defcription, may in- 
deed amufe the fancy, and raiie a tr^nfient emotion in 
the heart ; but rational difcourfe alone can convince the 
underflranding, and reform the conduft. * 

The firft efforts of genius have commonly been in 
poetry. Unreftrairied by the frigidity of argument, 
and the confinement of rules, the young mind gladly 
indulges the flights ofiniaginauon. Cicero, as- well as 
many other antient philofophers, orators, and hidorians, 

is 
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is known to have facrificed to the Mufes in his earlier 
produSions. Dr. Jortin adds to the number of tho(e 
who conhrva. the obfervation. In his Lufuj Potiiciy one 
of the firft of his works, are united claflical languase, 
tender fentiment, and harmonious verfe. Among the 
modern Latin poets, there are few who do not yield to 
Dr. Jortin. His fapphics, on the dory of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, are eafy, elegant, and poetical. The little 
ode, in which the calm life of the philofopfaer is com- 
pared to 'the gentle dream gliding through a iilent 
grove, is highly pleadng to the mind, and is perfectly 
elegant in the compcHuon. The Lyrics are indeed all 
eicellent. The poem on the Immortality of the Soul 
is ingenious, poetical, and an exadl imitation of the 
ilyle of Lucretius. In (hort, the whole colledtion is 
fuch as would fcarcely have difgraced a Roman in the 
age of an Augudus. 

Time, if it does not cool the fire of imagination, 
certainly drengthens the powers of the judgment. As 
ouc author advanced in life, he cultivated his reafon 
rather than his fancy, and defided from his efforts i-n 
poetry, t^ exert his abilities in the difquifitions of cri- 
tidlm. His obfervations on one of the fathers of 
^nglifli poetry, need but to.be more generally known, 
in order to be more generally approved. 

ClaiBcal productions are rather amuiing than indruc* 
tive. Bis works of this kind are all juvenile, and 
naturally flowed from a clalGcal education. Thefe^ 
however, were but preparatory to his higher defigns^ 
and foon gave way to the more important enqturies 
which were peculiar to his profedion» His dilcourfts 
on the Chridian Religion, one of the fidl fruits of his 
theological purdiits, abound with that found fenfe and 
^ folicl argument, which entitle their author to a rank 
venr near the celebrated Grotius. 

His didertations are equally remarkable for tafiet 
learning, originality* and ingenuity. 

His remarks on Eccledadical hidpry are full of manly 
^enfe, ingenious dridtures, and profound erudition. The 
work is highly beneficial to mankind, as it reprefents that 
fuperfUtion which difgraced human nature, in its proper 
\^Xi and give&a right £bnfe of the advantages derived 

from^ 
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fsxnn religious rtffenmtion. He every itbere exprefis 
lumleif wkh peculiar ▼ehemence a^iafr the in&tiia^ 
of bigotry aad fanatkiihi. Cofivtnced that tnie hap- 
piness is founded or a tight n€e of the^ealbmng powen, 
he makes it the fcepe of all his religious works, to lead 
mankind fron the errors of imagination, to embiace the 
dictates of diipaffionate reaibn. 

Pofthumous pab)icati<Mis, it has been remained, are 
tiiually inferior in merit to thofe which are pnblifhed in 
an author's life-time. And, indeed, the opinion (eems 
-plauiibie; as it may be pre&med, that aff author's 
reafon (w not publtfhing hir works; is a confdoufnds 
•f their inferiority. The Sermons of Dr. Jortm are, 
however, an estception. Good* fenfe and found mo- 
rality appear in them, not, indeed, drtflkdt out in the 
meretriciotts omairients of a itorid Ayley but in, all the 
manly forces and fimple graces, of natural eloquence. 
The (ame caprice, which raifes to reputation thoie 
trifline difcourfes which have nothing to recommemi 
them but a prettine^ of fency, and a nowery language, 
will again confizn them to obiivion : but the fcrmons 
of Dr. Joitift will always be read with pleafureand 
edification. 

The traniition fWrni an author's writings to his Kfe, - 
is frequently dtfadvantageous to his c}tara6ter. Dr. 
•Jortin, however, when no longer - confidered as an 
. awtbor, but as a man, is fe far from being leffened in 
our opinion, that he excites ftill greater eftecQi and 
applaufe. A fimpliciqr of manners, an inofFenfive be- 
haviour, an nnirer&l benevolence, candour, modcftjr, 
and good fenfe, were his charaaeriftrcs. Though his 
genius, arid love of fetters, led l^im to choofe the ftiil 
^e of (equeftered life, yet was his merit conspicuous 
enough to attraft the notice of a certain primate who 
<iid honour to epifcopacy. Unknown by perfonal 
vacqtiaiiifance, and unrecommended by the foh'citation 
of friends, or the interpofition of power, he was pre- 
'iented, by Archbifliop Herring, to a valuable benefice 
* in London, as a reward for his exertions as a fcholar 
and a divine. Some time after he became chaplain to 
a late bifhop of London, who gave him the vicarage of 
Keniington, and appomted him archdeacon ot his 

diocefe. 



/ 
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dioceie* This was a4l the prefenxie&t ke had^ aer hud 
he this tin lie was advanced in life/ He did not* 
however, repine. Thus he %eaics of himfe£ " Not 
*' to his eradition-*-bat to his conftlot love suid fHUrfiiit 
^ of tt — ^he owes a iituatiait and a ftatioa better than 
** he expected, and as good as he ought to defire." 

"? ■ ■ ' f f "f ,! '■ , "! '"J ,1 I'.,' 

No. CXVL ON THE UNION OP EXTaAV A* 
GANCE IN TRIFLES AND VICE, WITH 
PARSIMONY IN ALL THE TRULY HO- 
NOURABUE^ USEFUL^ AND NJE^CESSARY 
BXFEKCES. 



NO appearance in the mortl world iff more remark- 
able, than that combination which is often ob- 
served in the fame chira^er, of avarice ^th profufion, 
of meanneis with liberalitf. Vanity, felfifimeis, and a 
want of ferious principle^ are ftriking circum&uices 
in the manners of the prefent age ; and as vanity leads 
to expenlive oftentation, fo fe}6fhnefi, and want of, 
prmciple, have a natural tendency to fH-oduce covetouf- 
nefs and rapacity. Very few reftraints ta« allowed to 
operate on. the modes of acquiring or of &ving money, 
except the fear of deteftion. There is fcarccly any 
nieannefs or bafenefs to which many perfbns, who make 
the greate(b ihew in drefs, fnrriiture, and equipage, ane 
not ready to fnbmit tmder the certaintf of conceal- 
ment. -^ 

The time has been, when a great &mily, refiding in 
a great houie of a village, was confidered a& a blefling . 
to all the neighbouring country. The poor were em- 
ployed in adorning and improving the groonds all 
•about it. The table in the parlour was always open 
for the reception of the gentlemen who refidcd within 
ten miles of the houie ; and the kitchen afibrded warmth 
and plenty to the poor and indndrious tenant or la- 
bourer. The rich man refided in the houfe.of his 
fatb^s, and fpenthis money among thofe who eained it 

for 
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' for him by the fweat of their brovrs. But, according to 
the modem fyftem of fafhionabie maDner^ (ixch a kind 
of life would be deemed intolerably dull, as well as 
antiquated and Yulgar. The family, therefore, fpend 
as little time as pomble at the noble feat of their an- 
ceftors, but haften to the fea-(ide or the watering- 
places, where they hire a little hut, or cabin, and la vim 
their money on ftrangers, without any returns of grati- 
tude, or or rational fatisfa^ion. The ^rmer, who lives 
in their native village, returning weary from his 
plough, {hakes his head as he pafTes the cold kitchen, and 
turns with pity and contempt from the fmokeleis 
roof. The icrvants are pinched, and even envy the 
comparative plenty and independence of the next cot- 
tagers. The whole country rings with reports of' the 
ineanne^ and poor living at the great houfe. In the 
mean time, the lord and lady, the baronet or efqulre; 
with their refpedlive families, arc figuring, as it is 
called, in all the profufion of emulous extravagance^ 
at Bath, oi* Brighthelmftone. While thev grudge the 
bread and cheefe which are confumed m their own 
houfey or refufe to contribute to abrief, or any charita- 
ble inflitution amon? their poor neighbours at home, 
they fubfcribe moft Imerally, to an infamous matter of 
the ceremonies, and to every fashionable a mufement; 
they give feafts to ftrangers whom they fhall never fee 
any more, and whole principal recommendation is^ 
that they appear, from their external fplendor, not to 
want any ailiftance. Their vanity is gratified in feeing 
the great and the rich at their table ; and what figni'^eS 
it, they think, if the wretches at home, whom nobody 
knows, ftarve and rot on the dunghills whence they 
originated. They grudge the poor even fmall beer in 
their own houfes ; but drench every rich gueft who vifits 
them at their lodgings with champagne and burgundy. 
How fliall we account for fuch inconfiflrency, but by 
fuppofing that thefe perfonages poffefs large eftates and 
little fouls, immenfe vanity? and diminutive underftand- 
ings ; and that the badnefs is only exceeded by the mean- 
nefs of their hearts ? 

It is eafy to obfcrve perfons of this defcription, who 
will not hefitate to expend many hundreds in dreis 

alone, 
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aJone, but who« when a book is praifed in their prefence* 
will ijpare no trouble in finding fomebody of wjiom thev 
majF borrow it, alleging, in excufe, that books are fo 
dear, it is impdfiUe to bty every thing that conies 
out. The pnce of the book iliall be three Shillings, 
and it fliall contain amuiement for three weeks,^and 
yet they will not buy it becaufe it would be extrava- 
gant; though they -will' not fcrupie to expend three, 
guineas, any night in the week, for three hours paftime 
in a party at the public places of diveHion. The 
milliners, the hair-dreiTers, the perfumers bills, fhall 
amount to many hundreds a y^r ; but five pounds ex- 
pended at the bookfeller's would be downright prodi- 
gality. Guineas flow, without reftiaint, in fubfcriptions 
to balls, concerts, ailemblies; to dancing-mafters, mufic- 
mafters, and to players : but when the pariih ledurer's 
book is brought, or the Marine Societj^, or the Ma?- 
daJen, or the Infirmary, or the contribution for the 
Releafe of Prifoners for fmall Debts, or the fiifferers in 
Barbadoes, or the prifoners of war, are recommended 
as fit obje£b to receive their fuperfluicies, they immedi-. 
ately look grave, complain their taxes rife, and rentp 
fall; and afifert, with an unfeeling heart, that thefe 
are not tinges to admit of any expences which are not 
abiplutely neceflary. 

The education of their children ought certainly to 
tonftiiute one of the firft cares' of the rich ; and no reafon- 
able expence fhould be withheld in the accompliiliment 
of it. But there are few great families, in which this. 
is not one of the fmalleft articles of annual expenditure^ 
From the butler and lady's maid, from the gentleman 
and footman, down even to the groom and the icuUion, 
the wages are, probably, one, (wo, three, or four- 
(core pounds a year, with board and perquifites, ac- 
cording to the dignity of the refpedtable perfonages ; 
but if the fuperintehdant of education is allowed only 
the wages of the body -coachman, though h^ is obliged 
to feed and lodge young mailer, and furniih him with, 
many neceffariesas well as learning, he is reckoned a 
fortunate man, and is doubly happy, if his bill is not 
canvalTed and curtailed. I know a family, ip which the 

butler annually receives juH four times the fum which 

many . 
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many perfens of fertnne pay, at fdiook of repate) for 
efae board and edacation of the heir apparent. 
' Indeed, in all nectSktj and laudable essences, a 
degree *4f frugality is di flayed which approaches to 
textreme nieanneit and paramony. The poor tradefmM 
who ^^>ply the ordinal^ a?tickft of domeftk con&nip* . 
tion, are not only denied their price, but^ after every 
abatement, are obliged to wait an uapeafonable time for 
their money. So far from poiTeffii^g an inclinsstioQ to be 
generous, it grieves fuch persons to be juil. Butihough 
they who fiimiih commodities, without which life can- 
not be fupported, are -ill-ufed and defira/oded, whoever 
can fiipply any circumftaficea of 4re6, equipa^, lu&ifi^ 
by which (elMkneh and vanity raa>y be gmKed, are 
jvofufely and immediately ref^yKied. Men of letcei^ 
or ingenuity in the profcifllons, are faept at a diftaaee^ 
but the door is always open to {^layers, and to ii^iic^ 
«nd dgnioras. Chaplains and tutors are out of famion { 
hut their place is abundantly fupplied by fiddlers, pipers^ 
caperers, and fcaramouches. A dancing or mofic^ 
mafter, who can enable the j^oung ladies to difplay a 
fine finger or a fine fbot, Is immediately confidersd ai 
ite hen friend of the family, made a companioD,. in- 
cited 'to the table, paid extravagantly, and compli- 
mented with thanks and prefents ; neither isf it won- 
derful, if the young ladies fall in love with thefe fine 
gentlemen, and marry them j fince they appear, both in 
their own and their parents eyes, to poffefs the fummit 
of ail human excellence. As to the perfon who may 
he employed to form their minds, he is tifually engaged 
from the recommendation of cheapness, and is» for 
the moft part, made an obje£t of ridicule, becaafe ht 
has not the air of No? erre and Gallini. 

A fortune, confkiered in its true light, is a facred 
Irirft, and intended to promote, not only the happineft 
erf it's poflefTor, but of all with whom he is connected, 
nnd who deferve his beneficence. The time has been, 
when the poor were thought to have a claim upon that 
fuperfhiity, which is now lavtfhed on the mean miniftfers 
to luxury, vice, and vain oftentatiou. We read m the 
tablets in our churches, and i» the recordis of aJi cha?- 
xhable foundations^ that people of the highef^ fafhion 

were 
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were of opinion to be good was efTeRtial to the chara^er 
of true gentility. But now, if we were to aik tbe 
Fepre/entative of a ribh family, where he had beftowed 
the fuperflttities of the laft year, he might anfwtr, that 
he had depofited fbme fhare of it in the pocket of an 
Italian, who had the extraordinary merit of. being able 
to (land longer on one leg than th^ reft of the two-legged 
and unfathered race. He might anfwer, that he had 
ioft it at the gaming table ; fpent it in the tavern and 
brothel ; fported it away at Newmarket j laviilied it on 
dogs, horfes, jockies ; and left the p90r and the de* 
ierviDg to the care of Providence. 

That Providence, whofe bleffings hfi abufes and per- 
verts, Mdom fails to puntfli his ingratitiide. For as all 
kis ^external circumftances have more in them of fhew 
than of folidity, Co al(b have all his boafted enjojrments, 
and all that happiness, whidh he thinks to derive from 
riches, independently of their proper application. 



No. CXVIL ON A TASTE FOR THE CULTI- 
VATION OF FLOWERS, AND OF BEAUTIFtJL 
SHRtJBS AND TREES. 



BEAUTY of every kind is formed to captivate, 
and there is this peculiar advantage in contem- 
plating the beauties of vegetable nature, that we may 
permit our hearts to be enfnared^ by them, without, 
appreheniion of ardangerous or a difhonourable fervitude. 
A tafle for the beauties of vegetation is the mark of 
a pure and innocent mind, and, at the lame time, one 
of the beft prefervatives of purity and innocence. It 
diverts tbe attention from the turbulent fcenes of folly, 
and iuperinduces a placid tranquillity, highly favourable 
to the gentler virtues, and to the permanency of our 
moft refined enjoyments. 

I have often been furprifed to find thofe, who poP 
feiled a very acute fufceptibility of arti6cial or literary 
grace, and were powerfully aTO^ted by the beauties of 
a poem, a piece of fculpture, or a painting, not at all 

more 
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more fenfibl^ of the charms of a tree, or a fiowret, ' 
than a common and inelegant fpeftator. They have 
dwelt with rapture on a fine description of the Vale of 
Tempe, they have entered into all the delight which 
a Shake fpeare or a Milton meant to communicate in \ 
their enchanting pictures of flowery and fylvan fcenes, 
and yet can walk through a wood, or tread on a bank 
of violets and primrofes, without app>earing to be 
aflPedted with any peculiar plealiire. This is certainly 
the eflFe£t of a fuperficial judgment ; for there is no truth 
of which philofophers have been longer convinced, than 
that the realities of nature infinitely ei:ceed the moft 
perfeA produdions of imitating art. 

The beauty of colour, though juftljr efkeemed fub- 
ordinate to that of fhape, is yet found to delight th« 
e/e more immediately, and more univerlally. When 
colour and ihape are united in perfe^ion, he who can 
view them with infenfibility, muft refign all pretenfions 
to delicacy of perception. Such an union has been 
ufually efiPed^ed by nature in the formation of a 
flower. 

There is fcarcely a flagfe obje^ in all the vegetable 
world, in which to many agreeable qualities are com- 
bined, as in the queen of flowers, the rofe. Nature 
certainly meant to regale the fenfes of her favourite 
with an objeft, which prefents to him at once freftineft, 
fragrancy, colour, and fhape. The very Ibul feems to 
be lefre/lied on the bare recollection of the pleafure 
which the fenfes receive in contemplating, in a fine 
vernal morning, the charn^s of the pink, the violet, 
the honey-fuckle, the hyacinth, the narcifTus, the 
jonquil, the rocket, the tulip, and a thoufand others, 
in every variety of figure, fcent, and hue ; for nature is 
no left remarkable for the accuracy and beauty of her 
works, than for variety and profufion. Defeats are 
always difcovered in the works of art when they are 
examined with a roicrofcope ; but a cloie examination 
of a leaf of a flower, is like taking off a veil firom the 
feice of beauty. The fineft needle ever poliflied, and 
pointed by the mofl: ingenfous ariift, appears, when it 
i^ viewed by the folar microfcope, quite obtufe j while 
|he fting of a. bee, however magnified, ftill retains all 

its 
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its original acutene& of termination. The (elicited 
border of the petal of a flower, and the fringe on the 
■wing of a flj, difplay an accuracy of delineation which 
no pencil ever yet could rival. The taftc of the florift 
has not, indeed, been much admired, or generally 
a^ed at ; while that of the 'connoifleur in painting, 
is confidered as a mark of elegance of character, and an 
honourable diftinftlon. Yet, furely, it is an incon- 
fiftency to be tranfported with the workmanfhip of a 
poor mortal, and reel no ra"J)tures in furveying thoft 
highly finiilied pictures, in which it is eafy to trace, the 
finger of the Deity. 

The poets have given us mod luxuriant descriptions 
of gardens and of rural fcenery ; and though they arc 
thought by fome to have exceeded reality, they have 
indeed fcarcely equalled it. Enter a modern fhrub- 
bery, formed of a fele^tion of the moft agreeable 
flowering fhrubs, and confider, whether there is any 
thing in the garden of Alcinous, in the fields of 
Elynum, in Milton's Paradife, to be compared with 
the intermixture of the lilac, the fyringa, the labur- 
num, the double-bloflbmed cherry, peach, and al- 
mond i the rubinia, the jefikmine, the mofs-rofe, the 
magnolia, and a great cumber of others, lefs common, 
but not of greater, though perhaps of equal, beauty. 
As we walk under clufters of flowers, white as fnow, 
tinged with gold, pprple as the grape,, blue as the 
expanfe of heaven, and blufliing like the cheek of youth, 
we are led to imagine ourfelves in fairy land, or in 
another and a better world ; where every delicate 
fenfe is delighted, and all around breathes fragrance, 
and expands beauty ; where the heart feems to parti- 
cipate in the joy of laughing Nature. Groves and 
gardens have, indeed, been always fuppofed to foothe 
the mind into a placid temper, peculiarly favourable to 
the indulgence of contemplation. 

The excellent tafte which now prevails in gardening, 
ufually combines tlie ilirubbery ^nd the grove. The 
tall trees of the foreft cpnflitute the back ground 
in the living landfcape, and the fhrubs, beneath and 
before them, form the underwood, in a delightful re- 
femblance to the natural coppice, and the unculti- 
vated 
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.Tated foreft. The plane tree is one of the firft beauties 
among thofe which are now moft frequently planted in 
our gardens. Its large leaf» and permanent verdure, 
render it peculiarly fitted to afford a ihade. I always 
coniider a as a claflical tree, for the antient writers 
often mention it ; and fome of the fine(l pbilofophical 
dialogues of antiquity paiTed under the, cool retreat of 
its broad and vivid foliage. Socrates fought no pther 
theatre than the turf that grew under the ];>lane tree, 
on the banks of the Iliilus. The weeping-willow, that 
droops over the W>bling ftream, conftitutes one of 
thofe fine beauties which partake of the melancholy 
and romantic. Such, indeed, are the charms of its 
luxuriant branches, that, when properly fituated, it is 
of itfelf an enchanting pidure. beautiful as are all the - 
features of the modem garden, I fhould not heiitate 
to allot the firfl place in an eftimate of horticultural 
graces to the weeping-willow. The weeping birch 
IS at all times plealing, and a moft delightfia obje^ 
in winter. Obferve yonder tall ftem, riung from the 
interftices of a craggy rock, covered with a rind white 
and glofly like iilver, and drooping with ten.thoufand 
fine twigs, fo attenuated as to appear almofl capillary. 
View it when fprinkled with hoar frofl, or with fnow, 
and if you have a foul capable of being charmed with na- 
tural beauty, you will be feniibly.affeded at the Ugl^t with 
a fweet complacency. An old oak is not often found in 
our gardens becaufe of its tardy .vegetation ; but whenever 
it appears in them, it produces all the effedt of graceful 
majefty, and one may contemplate it for hours with 
ftill new delight. The delicate acacia, the conical 
poplar of Lombardy, the flowery chefnut, the (oft lime, 
the elegant mountain afh, the afpiring fir, (he.glofiy 
laurel, thefe all form fo various and delightful pictures, 
that while I am permitted to expatiate over the lawn, 
and penetrate the mazes of the wood and garden, I ihall 
not repine that it is not my lot to faunter in the picture 
galleries of a palace. 

The tafle for jplantation prevails greatly in this<;oui>- 
try, and it ought to be encouraged, as it is a never- 
failing fource of pleafure to the planter, and of im-^ 
provement to the community. But it is to be hoped, that 

/ while 
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wUk we phat the tree for ornament, we QM not for* 
get to ^op^ tke acora> aod mife that b<»rt of oak, 
which bears aa analogy to the bravery of the people ; 
ud hag «rer been to thb: land) ei pr^fiiiuM tt ji^Wp 
Mth a bulwarLjand a beauty; 






No. CXVni. ON THE CHARACTER OF 
ADDISON AS A POET, 



THE luftre of. a great name not only fets oST real 
beauties to the greattil: advantage^ but adds a 
gtace to deformity, and converts a defe^ to an excel- 
leoce. The, enthufiaftiJDal admirers of a favourite auf 
thor, like, acdent lovers, view thoie objects with 
rapture, which caufe in others indifference or dUguft^ 
Without confidering the inequalities of the fame genius, 
«ad the diverfittes of fufcge6b, they are led to. conclude, 
^m the excellence of one part of an author's wotks» 
tbat all are excellent ; and that whatever bears hi&lignar 
tore, is genuine wit, and juft tafle. 

I know not.vrhether even Mr.^ddifbo, whois fode- 
fervediy efleemed the honour of our nation, was not 
indebted for a foiall part of his reputation to the blind 
Wgotry of prerfudice. On any other fuppofitioo, I know 
ftot how he could have been admired as a very eminent 
poet. The difpafTionate temperajmre which conflituted 
a folid judgment, and qualified him: for the cool difqui* 
^xuis of criticifm and morality, rendered him incapa* 
We of that aniniated ^irit which is the foul of poetry, 
out the reader is unwilling, to belie ve« that fa accurate 
a critic, and fb corre6l a writer, is himfelf faulty ; and, 
therefbre, when he pafTes from his profe to his poetry, 
*nd obierves a manifefl: inferiority and' de^iency c^ 
™«rit in the latter, he ratberinclines to diffeuft hi& own 
jodgnieot than the abilities of the author. Reader $tfter 
f^^der has toile4 through the fame dull rhimes^ perhaps 
hVmd to their fiiults, or, if fenfible of their defe^ 
f^ mdined: to join in their. praife> in oppofitioa 

to 
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to conTidion, from a dread of the imputation of a 
depraved tafte. Had not a- veaeratioa for his name 
preYented critics from fpeaking- their real fentiments, 
thouzh Addifon would, as a moral eflajift, moft^juftl]r 
have oeen called the Soaates, Plato, or Xenophon of 
his age ; yet he would never have been efteemed the 
firft of poets. .. ':^ 

It v(^uld be injuftice, while we inlped tliefe volumes, 
to pafs over in filence, the elegant poem .which is prefixed 
to the works of Addifon, on the death of their aiithor. 
The melancholy flow of the verfc is well adapted to ex- 
peis the tendernefs of the fentiments. The beauty of the 
imagery, and the energy of the expreflion, entitle this 
little piece to a very remediable rank among the elegiac 
compofitions of the Engliih writers. It was for a long 
time little regarded ; but the attention lately paid to it, 
and the commendations beftowed on it, are proofs 
that literary merit, however unnoticed for a time, 
through accident, prejudice, or party, is fure to re- 
ceive the applauie itdeferves from impartial pofterity. 

At the end -of the verfes ©f Addifon to Mr. Dryden, 
we are told, that the author was but twenty-two years 
of age when he wrote them. Whether the age was af- |j 
fixea to extenuate the imperfe^ons, or to enhance the 
merits of the poem, certain -it is, that both thefe inten- 
tions are fruftrated by its extreme infignificance and 
fritiiity . The produflion is unworthy the age of twenty- 
two. Mr. Pope is known to have written his paftorals, 
which infinitely exceed the verfification of Addifon, at 
iixteen. And Milton acquired an elegance in Latin 
Verfe at an earlier period. The thoughts in this 
piece are not ftriktng, the ftyle is contemptible, 
and the negligence in the rhime alone would, in the ^ 
prefent refinement of tafte, confign the work to 
oblivion. 

That all hispieces are upon a level with this, cannot 
be aiierted. That fome of them abound with grand 
conceptions, and have many good lines,. rouft be con- 
feffed. But allowing Addifon all the merit in his 
poetry, which candour, or even partiality in his favour 
can allow, he never can be juftly efteemed one of the 
firft poets of the iiation. I never heard that Socrates 

increafe<i 
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increafed his fame by his poetical verfion of ^fop's Fa- 
bles, and the beft profe-writer in the beft age of Rome 
wrote the line, " O -forfunatamy natam, me confule^ Rs" 
" mamJ' The truth is, nature ufually beftows her 
gifts with a pi'udent liberality even to her favourites. 
One might on this occalion apply Martial's, " Hoc 
** Cicer&nis hahts.^* This character of a bad poet you 
have in <:ommon with the great Cicero. 

To oppofe opinions univerfally received, is to incur 
the imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want of tafte. 
But as every individual has a right to private judgment, 
and may offer his fentimehts to others, while he does it 
with modefty, profefles a poffibility of miftake, and 
keeps his mind open to convidion, I have ventured to 
advance an opinion againft the poetical merit of Ad- 
difon ; regard left how it may alarm thofe who lubmic 
their judgments to the diredlion of others, and who pay 
an implicit obedience to authority. 



No. CXIX. THE FOLCY OF BRINGING UP 
CHILDREN TO A LEARNED PROFESSION, 
WITHOtTT THE PROBAB^ILITY OP PRO- 
VIDING THEM WITH A COMPETENCY. 

■■I , ■ . 11 I II 1 1 I I I I II I I i " ■ I 

THAT admiration is the efFed of ignorance, is 
a truth univerfally confefTed ; and nothing fo 
forcibly extites the wonder of the illiterate Plebeian,, as 
the character of profound erudition. 

Dazzled by the fplendor of literary honours, many im 
honed parent has prevented his fon from acquiring a 
fortune behind the counter, to fee him ftarve in a 
pulpit. 

Thefe reflexions were occafioned by meeting' an 
old friend at a coffee- houfe One evening laft week» 
His looks were meagre, his* drefs fhabby, and he 
fufficiently apologized for the ruftinefs of his coat, by 
the following narrative : 

VojL.H. H **My 
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" M7 father," faid he, after fome preliminary con- 
verfation, '* was a fKoemaker of tolerable buftnefs ia 
** London ; a very honed nian, and very much given to 
reading godly books« whenever he could fteai a 
moment from the ,lap-ftone and the lad. As I was 
the only child, he took great delight in me, and 
*^ ufed frequently to fay, that he hoped in time to fee 
*^ me Archbiihop of Canterbury, and no fuch great 
matters neither^ for as to my parentage, I wgs as 
good as nmny a one that had worn a. mitre ; and he 
would make me as good a Jcholard too, or Jt (hould 
** go hard with h;m. • 

*' My deflination to the church was thus unalterably 
*' fixed before I was five years old ; and. in coniequence 
of it, I w;as .put to a grammar-ichool in the city, 
whence, after a thoufand perils of the caae, and.perils 
pf the rod, I went to the Univerfity on an exhibition 
of fifteen pounds a year, .which. my father ^obtained 
fi-om one of the city companies, with no fmall diffi- 
,culty. So fc^^nty an allowance would by no means 
defray the enormous expence of univerfity education ; 
and my fsithjei;, whofe pride would not let me ap- 
pear meaner than my companions, very readily 
agreed to pay me forty pounds out of the yearly 
profits of his trade, and to debar himfelf many rnno- 
ceni gratifications^ in order to .accoroplifli in me the 
•' grand objed of aft his ambition. 

•* Inconfequence of my father's defire, that 1 fliould 
" complete the full term of academical education, Idid 
*• not go into orders till I was of feven yea*s standing, 
" and had taken the degree of Mafter of Arts. I was 
** therefore incapable of receiving any pecuniary 
'* emoluments ftom rny ftudies, >till I was fix and 
'• twenty. Then, however, I was refolved to make a 
** bold .puih, and to free my father from the burthen 
** of fuppprting me with half the profits of his labours. 
** The old man was eager that I ihould attempt to get 
*' fome kind of prefermerit; not, as he would gene- 
** roufly fay, that he wanted to withdraw his afliftance, 
** but that he thought it was high time to begin to look 

*' up at the Biflioprick. 

** I-haftencd 
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** I hailened to London as the moft ample field for 
** the diiplay of my abilities, and the acquifition of 
*' monej and fame. Soon after my arrival, I heard of 
** a vacaiit Ledureihip ; and though I was an entire 
** ftranger to every one of the parifhioners, J refolv^d 
•* to tnift my caule to honeft endeavours, and a fedu- 
" lous canvaJs. I ftiall not trouble you wiih an enu- 
** meration of the feveral indignities I fufFered (for I 
had not loft my univerfity pride), (fonx being under 
the necelHty to addrefs, with the moft abjedt fuppli- 
cation, chandlers, barbers, and green- grocers. Suf- 
fice it to acquaint you, that rayfelf, and another 
young clergyman of regular education, appeared, 
on the day of ele6tIon, to have but feventeen votes 
between us ;. and that a meihodiftical enthufiaft, who 
" had once been a carpenter, bore away the piize 
with a majority of a hundred and twenty. 

Though difappointed, 1 was not dejefled ; and I 

applied to a certain Redlor for his Curacy, the 

duty of which, confifted in prayers twice a day, 

a fermon on Sundays, and innumerable burials, 

** chriftenrngs, and weddings. I thought my felf happy, 

** however, in being offered forty guineas a year, with- 

" out furplus, or furplice fees ; but how was 1 chagrined, 

'* on being told by the Redtor, on the very firft Sunday 

" I ^ent to officiate, that I need not trouble myfclf, as 

" another gentleman had undertaken the whole duty 

" at forty pounds ! 

** I waited now a confiderable time in expedation of 
** fometiiing to fall 5 but heard of nothing in which 
" there was the leaft probability of fuccefs, unfupported, 
** as I was by friends, and unknown to fame. At laft, 
'* r was informed by an acquaintance, that a certain 
" Clergyman in the city was about to reiign his 
** Ledurefhip, and that he would probably rtfign in my 
" favour, if I were early enough in my application. 
*' I made all the hafte I pofHbly could to reach this 
'' gentleman before his refignation -, and found very 
** Rttle difficultv in perfuading him to intercede in my 
** favour. In uiort, his endeavours, joined to my own, 
*' fecured the Le£ture(hip, and I was unanimouUy cho- 
" fen. TheeleQors, however, exprefled a deiire, that 

H z "I would 
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*• I would quit my place of refidcnce, which was 
*** a long way off, and live in the parifli. To thk 
requett I contented ; and immediately iked my felf in 
a decent family, where I lodged and boarded for 
fifty pounds a year ; and as I was not fo ambitidus 
*' as my father, I congratulated, myfelf on the happy 
** event, and fat down contented and fatisfied. But, 
" alas ! how was I confounded, when my collectors 
brought the annual contribution, to find it amount 
to no more than an exadl fum of twenty-one pounds 
two fhillings and three-pence three-farthings ! 1 was 
under the immediate necefTity of difcharging my 
lodging, rcfigning my preferment, and quietly de- 
camping with the lofs of no inconfiderable fum. 

Thus, Sir, faid he, " have i now for tbefe 
twenty years been toffed about in the world, without 
any fixed refidence, and without any certain profpeft 
of my bread. I miift not however complam, as I 
*** am well aflured there are many in the metropolis 
in fituaiions very fimilar to nMne^ Yet foraetinies, 
^* I own, I cannot help being foolifh enough to ,ima- 
*^ gine, that I might, perhaps, have been happier, 
*' and I am fure I could have been richer, had I been 
brought -up to my paternal awl and laft. My-poor 
father died about two years ago, and I have reaibn 
to think, his difappointment and forrow for atf ill- 
** fuccefs haftened his drffolution. , 

" I now fupport myfelf tolerably well in the capacity 
•• of, what the world ludicroufly calls, a Hackney 
** Parfon. And though I do not get quite fo much 
** as a journeyman {boemaker, I make fKift to keep 
foul and body together ; and I thank God for that. 
IF, Sir, you could recommend me, here is my ad- 

^ drefs, up four pair of ftairs.*' 

He was. proceeding, but he had too powerfully ex- 
jcited my fyuiparhy ; and after confoling him to the beft 
of my power, I took my leave of him, not without 
fevere reflexions on ihofe parents who, to indulge a 
child irsi' vanity, bring up their otFspring to mifery and 
want. 

•No, 
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No. CXX. ON DECENCY, AS THE ONLY 
MOTIVE OF OUR APPARENT VIRTUES, AND' 
PARTICULARLY OF OUR RELIGIOUS BE* 
HAVIOUR. 



WHATEVER majr ba the vices of this age, 
it cannot be (sLid to be particularJy diilmguiAied 
by hypocrify, SelfiOinefs reigns triumphant ; and men,, 
for the moft part,, purfue whatever they think con- 
ducive ^o tfeeir own plea Cure or intereft, without re- 
gsurdiog. appearances, or the opinions of others, except, 
iodeed> when their iatereftj or their pleafure are iai- 
snediately concerned. 

£v«a they wha fill offices* of confidtnce and honour in 
ijie comoiunity, are, in this age, fond of divefting 
themfelves of that fxteroat dignity with which tiie 
wi&lom of o^r ance(Bors judged it right t6 furround 
theoou They deicend with; » peculiar kind of pride 
iironi their natural or politi^^i Qo^inence, and will not 
evei> difplay the appearance of thofe virtues and abilities 
which are aWblutely ne^^S^y JQ ^beir offices and 
ftations. They oftentatioufly exhibit a carekfTnefs and 
profligacy in, their converfalion and behaviour, which, 
if they really poflefs, ought to difplace them from their 
rank, and ftrip them of their bluihing honours. 

In thofe who fill public offices, or who are fixed in* 
the more important profeffions, a regard to external 
decency is iiielf a virtue. But, in truths 'if the prefent 
difordered (late of things would permit, none ought to 
fill thofe offices and profeflioos, whofe regard to decency 
does not arife from a regard to virtue. 

There are, indeed, many who are efteemed good fort 
of perlbns, but whofe goodnefs is unprincipled, and 
appears to arife folely from a regard to external 
decorum, or, what is called, the faving of appearances. 
And this motive, poor and contemptible as it is, ia 
CQflaparifoa with rational principles arifiog from cone- 

' vi^tioa. 
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vi^tion, is very often the only avowed motive for the 
regular performance of all external duties; but oiore 
particularly of thole which concern religion. The 
following imaginary trania^ion will, perhaps, iuggeft 
an idea' of that poor and political decency which it is 
thought a very extraordinary effort of virtue to maintain. 
Let us' then invent a fcene of iidtion by way c£ ex- 
emplification^ 

•*. We muft have a Fail Day foon," fays the Statef- 
man, " for the Americans have had one already." 
** It is unnecefTary," replies the Privy Counfellor in the 
jockey drefs, aiming at a wretched pun, ** it is all a 
•• farce." " Between friends," fubjoins the States- 
man, 'M am not fonder of fuch formalities than you 
** are ; but you know it is decent, and we muft con- 
" form, externally at leaft, to the prejudices of the 
** mob.'* " It is decent,- my Lord," re-echoes the 
bench of Bidiops. 

** There is a Sermon preached to-day before the 
'* Houfe of Lords," fays a member 5 ** True," fays 
another, '* but I vote it a Bore ; and beddes, I.am en- 
'* gaged to fee a fine bitch pointer that I think of buy- 
" mg ;" " well," refumes the other, " but let us make 
" a party of two or three to church, becaufe it is 
•* decent." " We beg, my Lords," foftly whifpers an 
epifcopal voice, •* you would not put youtfelves to the 
fmalleft inconvenience, for half a dozen of us have 
determined, though we have a thoufand engagements, 
to poftpone them an hour or two for the lake of de- 
cency. Decency, my Lord, muft fuperfede every 
** confideration." ** Will you go to church, my Lord 
*' Duke?" fays one, lowly bowing to his patron, 
•* No; I think it decent, but you will be there on 
** that account ; and as I am engaged to-day at bil- 
" liards, I muft beg to be excufcd i-^ — but I hope 
** there will be enough there to make a decent ap- 
** pearance." 

Among the gay fenators of the Britifti empire it has 
been obferved, that very few, of late, have difplayed in 
this inftance even that iubordinate virtue of which we 
fpeak, a regard to external decency. Weftminfter 
Abbey, indeed, is not^ a place to be frequented for 
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pleafure by thofe who chiefly fliine in the ftand at a 
borfe-race. One or two oflficers however do attend a 
fermon officialij, and a few others for the fake of decen- ' 
Cy ; but the knowing-ones confider the whole bufinefi, 
to exprefs their own ideas in their own language, as a ' 
curfed lounge. This buiineis therefore, and many others* 
of a nioft folemn, facred, and venerable nature, being 
confidefed merely as encumbrances by the jolly part; 
which is the greater part, they are utterly* neglehed, 
or attended by a few only, whofe intereft compels them 
to have a regard to decency. 

Our religion teaches us' to feparate one day out of * 
feven for religious purpofesc But many of the wife men 
who were born to be our Englilh Solons and Lycurgi, or, 
in other words, who happen to be defcended from peers, 
and therefore fit as hereditary leglflators, confider the 
inftitution merely as a foolifli (uperilition ; and therefore" 
fpend the Sabbath, like the charming people abroad, at 
cards and 'm didipation, and very much lament thofe 
grois prejudices of the common people, which render it 
decent and prudent not to open the theatres, and enliven' 
the horrid dullnefs of the Seventh D^y by public diver- 
fions. Even mighty good foit of people, as they, are 
ufually called, hefitate not to confefs, that a regard to 
external decency is one of the chief motives of their 
r^ular • condu A in obferving the Sabbath, and other 
virtuous practices ^of our forefathers. 

It would not be difficult to trace thistiiotive of de- 
cency in many of the apparent virtues, which difplay 
themfelves with no little often tatibn, in every depart- 
ment of human life. But it is really better to pay that 
deference to virtue which arifes from alTuiiiing the '^ 
appearances, than by impudent and avowed contempt 
of it, to injure others by Uie example. To have merely 
a regard to decency in common life, and in a wicked 
and unprincipled age, becomes, in fome degree, 
virtuous. We will not, therefore, expofe this unfound 
virtue' to fevere cenfure, except when it appears iii" 
religion, where, whatever appearances are infincere, 
conftitute hypocrily of a moft deteftable kind ; hypo- 
crify, foimded on felf-intereft. It is the man of Jecent 
charadler (and with thiS' view alone he is decent), who' 
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rifes to preferment, and then laughs In his lawn fleeves 
at the humble Chriftlan in tattered crape, who is too 
fincere to be political, too (bund ki the inner man to 
want or admit the varnifh of the whited fepulchre. 

Pope has faid, that Setker was decent, and that 
Rundle had a heart. Whether the cenfure or the praife 
was juft is not min^ to determine. All I fhall remark 
on the paflage is, that though decency niay fmooth the 
way to courts, and iniinuate itfelf into the higheft 
feats of preferment, it is a heart only which is capable 
of deriving* from the fucceis, a pure and folid fatis* 
faction. Though decency without (incerity may be 
approved by narrow politicians, and even gain the ap- 
pjaufe of the multitude by deceiving them, yet let 
not the hypocrite triumph, but remember, that there is 
one before whom all hearts are open, all deHres known^ 
and from whom no fecrets are bidden. 



No, CXXI. ON THE ANIMOSITIES OCCASI- 
ONED IN THE COUNTRY BY TflE GAMS 
LAWS. 



IN a late paper on the difagreements of a country 
neighbourhood, I purpofely oaiiited one of the raoft 
fruitful caufes of them, intending to confider it in a 
paper by itfelf, confidently with its extenfive and im-t 
poTtant operation. I believe it will be allowed by all who 
have made remarks, that the individuals of this nation 
are more feriqufly and inveterately divided by difputes 
about the Ga^ie, than by controverfies, which make 
much more noife in the world on the^fubjefts of po- 
litics or religion. What remains among us of favage- 
nefs and brutality is chiefly preferved by the mean and 
felfifli greedinefs of thofe who poflefs a thoufand pe- 
culiar advantages, and who yet meanly contend for 
an exclufive right to , deftroy the Game j that ufufriic- 
tuary property, .which the Creator intended to be 
poileffed by the firft occupant, like the air, light, and 
water. 

Some 
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Some refirrdints however of that kind, which tend to 
prevent the poor labourer from wafting his valuable 
time^ might, perhaps, be neither unjuft. nor, in any 
r^rpedt, attended with inconvenience. But the Game 
Laws, as thej now fubfift in England, are a difgrace to 
the noble fabric of our free conftitution. They are 
iUibcfral in their nature ; they originated in flaverj, and 
they lead to tyranny. It is remarked, by Burn, and 
the great commentator on our' legal fyftem, that, in 
one itatute only for the prefervation of Game, there 
are not leis than fix blunders in Grammar, befides 
other mit^akes ; fo that one is led to conclude, that this 
part of our boafted code was drawn up by a committee 
of boorifli country elquires and flupid fox-hunters. 
Indeed, the whole body of the Grame Laws is replete 
with perplexity, abfurdity, and contradidton. What 
can be more ridiculous, than that the legiflature of a 
mighty empire ihould require one hundred a year as 
a qualification to fhoot a poor partridge, and only forty 
/hillings to vote for a Senator? " There is another 
" offence," fays Blackftone, " fo conftituted by a 
** variety of adts of parliament, which are fo numerous^ 
" and fo confufed, and the crime itfclf of fo queflion- 
" able a nature, that I fliall not detain thie reader with 
many obfervations thereupon. And yet it is an of- 
fence which the fportfmen of England fecm to think 
of the higheft importance ; and, a matter, perhaps 
the only one, of general and national concern : af- 
*' ibciations having been formed all over the kingdom 
** to prevent its deftrudive progrcfs j I meai^ ,vthe 
" offence of deftroying fuch beafts and fowls as iare 
" ranked under the denomination of Game." Upon 
the whole, it may be truly faid,. thatan Englifliman^ 
who has a regard for the honour of his counciy« and 
fcnfe enough to fee the mean and arbitrary fpirit of 
the Game Laws, and the nonfenfe of the Letter, muft 
hide his face inconfufion, when he conliders how much 
tinae and attention has been fpeni upon them by the 
Britifh Legifkture. 

Rural diverfions certainly conftitijte a very pleadng 
and proper amufement for all ranks above the loweft. 
Every man who has a juft claim to the title of gen«- 
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tkman, or, indeed, who is capable of {pending ius 
time in amufement, without injuring the publick or 
his own family, ought to be fufFered to partake of them. 
If he gives <up his hours, his labour, and his thoughts 
to the purfuit, he has earned a right to the object, 
fmce the objed is~ of a nature which cannot be appro- 
priated while alive and at liberty. A fellow-creature 
IS agreeably amufed and benefited, and no man robbed, "^ 
fince the bird that flies in the air no more belongs to the 
tenant of the maniion -houfe, than the fun-beam which 
equally fhines on the cottage and the palace. Poor 
is the opulence, and little the grandeur, which (hews 
a difjpontion which would undoubtedly engrofs, if it 
were poflible, the lisht and the air. 

With refpedt to the matter of trefpafs, it is certain, 
that a Lord of the Manor is no lefs liable to be pro- 
fecuted for it on his own manor than any other perfon, 
whether qualified or unqualified. It (hews, therefore, 
the ignorance, as well as arbitrary difpoiition of theie 
petty princes, when they claim the privilege of prowling 
for prey, without -controul, on their neighbour's land, 
and of excluding all others^from their own. In fhort, 
it is extremeW doubtful what privileges the lord of 
the manor poffeiTes ; and whether he has a better right 
to hunt and (hoot, without a particular grant from the 
king, than the meaneft fubjedt whom he bullies and 
browbeats. The contemptible laws which have been 
niaide on this bufineis certainly want illuftration and 
amendment. Indeed they ought to be torn out of the 
flatute book ; and the memory of them, like that of 
feudal ignorance and flavery, execrated. 

There is a pra6tice particularly mean and oppreflive, 
which very niuch prevails in this felfifh age, among the 
engroffers of that part of the creation which God and 
nature have qonftituted free as the feas and the winds. 
They do not confider the purfuit of Game in the liberal 
light of a gentleman-like diverfion, but view the hare 
and the partridge as provender for the table at once 
eenteel and cheap. They therefore feldom give 
fliemfelves the trouble to join in the chace, or carry the 
gun over the furrows ; but feledl fome idle peafant, 
who, by poaching, lias acquired a (kill in the arts of 
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deftroying Game ; clothe him in green plu/by and ' 
fend him to provide pheafants, ^and bid defiance to his 
faperiors, whenever the mafter'h'as company to dine 
with bfm, and wiflies to fave an article in the butcher's ' 
account. This green-coated hero, who is ufually' 
one of the greateil fcoundrels in the parifli, Tallies 
forth under the protc6lit)n of the lord' or lady of the* 
manor ; and if .he meets a curate, or an apothecary, or** 
a reputabre tradefman, or even a neighbour'mg lord of 
the manor, boldly infults them, threatens to fhoot 
their dogs, or feize their fowling-pieces ; andjuftiiies all 
his infolence by alleging, that what he does or fays 
is all by his matter's order. Appeal to that matter, and, 
probably, the infults are aggravated ; or, if he pretends 
to uncommon aflfability, he will allow that the fellow 
is apt to be a-little foul-mouthed; but, upon the whole, is 
a very faithful fervant. The low wretch himfelf might, 
indeed, be puniflied both for his trefpafe and his ill-ufage; 
but though he inlulted his profecutors in- the field, he 
is ready, like all upftart and petty potentates, to bend 
on his knees for mercy, and ufually difarms the gene- 
rous by pleading a wife and fix children. I know not 
which" ought to predominate, compafllon for thepoor 
deluded peaiant, or contempt for his employer. It 
w furely enough that the rich man claims an exclufive 
right to the commoners of nature himfelf; and he 
ought by no means to be fuflPered to commiffibn the 
loweft plebeian to do that which he prohibits in gen- 
tlemen of the profeffions ; of fortunes as independent, 
if not fo great, as his own, and of minds often much 
greater. 

It is in the power of thefe hirelings, who feldom 
pottefs much principle, to involve all the country in 
animofity. The landed gentry ufually pofTefs a mare 
of pride fully proportionate to their eftale and manfion- 
houfe. The hireling of one trefpafTes on the dominions 
of another. "Reprifals are made. Each defends his 
reprefentatives^ One thinks himfelf as /^W (for that is 
the phrafe) as the other. No conceffions can poflibly 
be made. Hatred, of the bittereft and moft rancorous 
kind mutually takes poflfeflion of thefe lords in niinia- 
- turc i and many a hunting would end, if vaflTals could 

be 
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be procured, like that of Ckevy Chace, in a bloody 
haitle. 

If compafHon did not intervene, one might be much 
entertained with fo ludicrous an object, as that , of 
creatures, who pretend to reafon, benevolence, chrii^ 
tiadity, and education, rendering their exiftence mutu- 
ally painful, by fierce quarrels, fecret but venomous 
hatred, expenfive and vexatious litisations, occaiioned 
by objects of a nature truly trifling m themfelves, and 
which, allowing them every poilible praife, can be 
called no more than innocent diveriions. Aire we not 
ftill children with all our beard asd gravity about us, 
if we always play till we quarrel ? Our conduct, in this 
refpedt, is almod too abiurd to admit of ferious expoftu- 
lation. It may fuinifh fcenes for mirtb at a puppet- 
fliew« or a farce at Bartholomew Fair. 
^ However, I think it nejCeffary, before I conclude this 
fubjedt, to declarie,, for the fake of avoiding th^ ma- 
lignant mifreprefentations of goifips and (candal- dealers 
by profefHon, that there are no allufions in this paper 
either perfonal or local ; and that I have not been 
pleading for a privilege in which I am interefted, not 
being inclined to hunt, nor able to ilioot. 

I will beg .leave to add one palfage on the fubjedk 
from Blackilone, for the information of thofe among 
i^ortfmen, who are too tenacious of their cxclufivc 
lights, and who arc able to read it. 

Another violent alteration of the Englilb confti- 

tution, confided in the depopulation of whole coun- 

tiies for the purpofes of the King's royal diverfion ; 

and fubje^ing both them, and all the antient forefts 

•' of the kingdom to the unreafonable feverity of 

Foreft Laws, imported from the continent ; whereby 

** the flaugbter of a beaft was made almoft as p^nal as' 

** xhe death of a man. In the Saxon times, though no 

** man was allowed to kill or chafe the King's deer, 

** yet he might ftart >ny game, purfue and kill it, 

** upon his own eftate. But the rigour of thefe new 

conftitutions veiled the fole property of all the 

Game in England in the King alone; and no 

man was allowed to difturb any fowl of the air, or 

any beafl of the fi€ld> of fuch kinds as were fpecially 

** referved 
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*^ reierved for the rojral aouifemeot of tkt Sovereign,, 
*^ without exprefs licence from the Kin|^ by the grant 
'^ of a chafe or free warren: and whole iranchifes were 
^* granted as much with a view to preierve the breed 
of animals, as to indulge the fubjedt. From a (imilar 
principle to which, though the Foreft Laws are now 
mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obfolete $ 
^t vom this root has grown a baftard flip, known 
by the name of the Game Law, now arrived to, 
and wantoning in, its higheft vigour : both founded 
upon the fame unreafonable notions of permanent pro*« 
perty in wild creatures; and both produflive of the 
kme tyranny to the commons: but with this dii-* 
ference ; that the Forefl Laws eftablithed only one 
mighty hunter throughout the land, /i^ Game Laws 
have raifed a little Nimrod in ettery manor. And in 
one refpe^ the antient law was much lefs imreafon- 
able than the modern ; for the King's grantee of a 
chafe or free warren might kill game in every part of 
his franchife ; but now, though a freeholder of lels 
than one hundred a year is forbidden to kill a par- 
tridge on his own eftate, yet nobody elie (not even 
the lord of the ma,Dor, uriefs he hath a grant of free 
warren) can do it without conunitting a trefpafs, and 
fubje^ing himfeif to an adlion/' 
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No. CXXII. ON TllE IMPORTANCE OF GO- 
VERNING THE TEMPER. 

t 

NOTWITHSTANDING the many complaints of 
the calamities of human life, it is certain that 
more condant uneafinefs arifes from ill temper than from 
ill fortune, In vain has Providence bellowed every ex- 
ternal blefllng, if care has not been taken by ourfelves 
to fmooth the afperities of the temper. A bad temper 
embitters every fweet, and converts a paradife into a 
place of torment. 

The government of the temper then, on which the 
happineis of the human race io greatly depends, can 

never 
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never be too frequently, or too forcibly recommended. 
Bot as it ^as found by fome of the antients one of the 
mod efficacious methods of deterring young perfons from 
any difagreeable or vicious conduct; to point out a living 
chara6ter in which it appeared in all its deformity, I niail 
exhibit a picture, in which I hope a bad temper will ap- 
pear, as it really is, a mod unamiable objedt. 

It is by no means un com iron to obferve thofe, who 
have been flattered for fuperficial qualities at a very 
early age, and engaged in fo conftant a feries of diffi- 
patiPig pleafure, as to leave no time for the culture 
of the mind, becoming, in the middle and advanced 
periods of life, melancholy inftances of the miferable 
cfFe6ts refulting from an ungoverned temper. A certain 
lady, whom I ftiall diftin^ifh by the name of HifpuIIa, 
was celebrated from her mfancy for a fine complexion* 
She had, indeed, no very amiable expreflion in her eyes, 
but the Vermillion of her cheeks did not hW to attract 
admiration, and flie was convinced by her glals, and 
by the affeverations of the young men, that fhe was 
another and a fairer Helen. She had every oppqttunity 
of improving her mind ; but as we naturally beftow our 
fiift care on the quality which we mod value, fhe could 
never give her attention either to books or to oral in- 
ilru6tion, and, at the age of fifteen or fixteen, could 
fcarcely write her name legibly, or read a fentence 
without hefitation. Her perfonal charms were, how- 
ver, powerful enough to captivate the heart of a 
thoughtlefs heir, very little older than herfelf. Her 
vanity, rather than her love, was gratified by the alli- 
ance ; and when fhe found the affiduities of promifcuous 
fuitors at an end, fhe found herfelf gradually finking in 
the dead calm of infipidity. When love was no more, 
other pafHons fbrung up with all the luxuriancy of rank 
weeds, in a foil where no falutary herb had been planted 
in the vernal feafon. Pride, that fruitful plant, which, 
bears every kind of odious quality in abundance, took 
root in her heart, and flourifhed, like the nettle or the 
hemlock, on the banks of the flagnant pool. 

Her hufband was the firft to feel its baneful effedls. 
Though the match was greatly to her advantage, flie 
perfuaded herfelf that fhe might have done better ; and 

that 
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that h€T good fortune was by no means adequate to the 
prize which her beauty and merit might have juftljr 
claimed. With this convidtion, and without any habits 
or abilities which might lead her to feek amufement in 
books, {he found no diverfion fo congenial to her heart, 
as the tormenting a good-natured, young, and agree- 
able hii{band, who, by marrying, had excluded her 
from the probability of a title. As a fmall compenfa- 
tion for the injury received, ilie aifumed an abfolute 
dominion over him, his fortune, and his family. He 
durft not differ in opinion from her ; for on the dighteft 
oppqiltion, her eyes dart lire, her cheeks clow with 
indignation, and her tongue utters every bitter word 
which rage and malice can didtate. The comfort of 
-every meal is poifoned by a quarrel ; and an angry vo- 
ciferation is re-echoed from the parlour to the kitchen, 
from the cellar to the garret, by night and by day, 
except in the awful and ominous paufe of a fuUen 
iilence. 

The poor huiband, who with every amiable difpofi- 
tion, ppileffed alfo the virtue of patience, bore the 
evil as long as human nature could bear it ; but as 
years advanced, and her fury increafed, he fought a 
refuge at the tavern, and in the compoiing juice of the 
grape. Excels and vexation foon laid him in the only 
fecure afylum from the ftings and arrows of an outrage- 
ous temper, the filent tomb. 

The children, after fulfering every fpecies of perfe- 
cution which an angry, though foolifhly fond mother, 
could inflift, no fooner arrived at maturity, than they 
began to look for happinefs in an efcapd from home, 
where neither peace nor eafe could find a place. The 
daughters married meanly, unworthily, and wretchedly, 
contented to take refuge from the rage p£ » furious' mo- 
ther in the arms of footm^ii "and hair-dreifers. The fons 
ran away, and became vagrant* and wretched xlebau- 
chees ; till, in mere defpair, one of them entered as a 
foldier in the Eafl India fervice, and the other put an 
end to his own exigence. 

The mother, after fhedding a few natural tears, and 
wiping them foon, began to feel her pride and paflion 
amply gratified in an ^bfolute dominion over an eflate, 

a manfion* 
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a mtnfio»>hQilfe» and a tribe of fervaats^ whofe depend- 
aat fituation made tkem bear her fury with little refift* 
ance. But ihe enjojed her reign but a il^ort time ; for 
a9 her mind was incapable of refting on itfirif for fup- 
port, ihe fought relief from the botUe of cordial ; and, 
heated one day with a large draught, and a violent pa(^ 
fion with one of the maids, ihe burfl a blood Teflel, and 
expired in a Icolding 6t, her tongue dill quivering after 
her heart had ceaf(3 its pulfation. 

I believe the originals of fuch a pi£ture as this^ are 
QMtch leis conunoa in the prefent age, than they were 
in the laft century. Ladies were then fecluded from 
the world till marriage, and as they were very Superfi- 
cially educated in every thing but potting and preferv- 
ing, it is no wonder if they became termagants or vira- 
goa. They had no right idea of themfelves or the world 
around, and yielded, without oppofition, to tl^ofe vlo* 
Tent emotions, which acrife, perhaps, in every mind when 
it is totally uncultivated. 

Culture of the underftanding, is, indeed, one of the 
beft methods of fubduing the heart to foftnefs, and re- 
deeming it from that (avage ftate in which it too often 
comes from the hands of nature. The more but reafon 
is ftrengthened, the better ihe is enabled to keep her 
feat on the throne, and to sovem ttioiepafiions which 
were appointed to be her fubjedts ; but which too often 
rebel, and fucceed in their unnatural revolt. But, 
befides the effect of mental culture^ in calling forth and 
increafing the powers of . the reafoning faculty, • it 
£^eu)s to poifefs an influence in humanizing the feelings, 
and meliorating the native difpofition. Mufic, paint- 
ing, and poetry, teach the mind to fele£t the agreeable 
parts of thoie objedts which furround us, and by habi- 
tuating it to a pure and permanent delight, gradually 
fuperinduce an habitual good humour, it is of infinite 
importance to happin#fs to accuftom the mind, from 
infancy, to turn from deformed and painful fcenes, 
and to contemplate whatevercan be found of moral and 
natural beauty. The fpirits, under this benign manage- 
ment, concradt a milkinefs,' and learn to flow all 
cheerily in their fmooth and yielding channels ; while 
on the contrary, if the young mind is teazed, fretted, 
and negledted; the paiTages of the ipirits become 

rugged. 
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nigged, abrupt, ezafperated, and the whole nervous, 
fyfteitt* feems to a<:qwre an exceffive irritabflftj. The 
ill treatment of children has not only made them wretch- 
ed a( the time, but wretched for li& ; teajring the fine 
contextures of their nerves, and re^hening, oy exam-* 
pie, and by (bmefecret and internal influence, the verjr 
confHtution of their tempers. 

So much of the happinefs of private life, and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters, m- particular, dependi^ 
on the government of the. temper, that the temper ought 
to be a principal objeft of regard, in a well-conduced- 
education. The fuffering of children to tyrannize, with- 
out controul, over (ervants and inferiors is, I am con-^ 
vinced, the ruin of many an amiable difpoiition. The 
virtues of humanity, benevolence, humility, cannot be 
too early enforced ; at the fame time csre ihould he 
taken, that an m&nt of two or three years old ihould 
never be beat or fpokeo to harflily for any o&nc^* 
which it can poflibly commits In iKort, let every aao^ 
thod be ufed which reafoo, reKdon^ prudence, and. 
experience can: iuggefi, to accon^ifh Uie jturpoie o£ 
fweeteninc the temper, and baniihiog the funes trom fo*^ 
ciety. mky the endeavours be fucceisful^ and may we 
only read,, that there have,^ indeed* been fucb animals. 
as ihrews and viragos,, but that the bceed is extinct ia 
England, like the breed of wolves ! 

1 have been much pleafed with the lovely pidure of 
Serena, in Mr. Hayley s inftrudtive poem, the Triumphs 
of Temper j and I cannot conclude, without earndllly 
entreating the ladies to view it as a looking-glais, by 
which they may learn to dreis their minds in a manner 
which can never be out of faihion^ but which wilt 
enable them to fecure, as well as extend, their con- 
quefts; and to charm, even when the lillies and rofes 
are all withered. If the poem ihould efFeft its very 
laudable purpofe, the Virtues, the Mufes, and the 
Graces, mould unite to form a wreath for the poet's 
brow, and hail him as the reilorer of a golden age. 
While, every mother, wife, and daughter, alpires at the 
virtues of a Serena, let Alefto, Meg»ra, and Tifiphone, 
be confined in chains to the infernal regions, and forbid- 
den ever more to arife and afTume the ihape of a Britiih. 

Iad7l 

^ No* 
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No. CXXIII. ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF 

A GOOD TRAGEDY. 



I' T iff with regret Fobferve, that a taile for th^ nobleft 
I part of theatrical amufements, the reprefentation of 
tragedy, is rather on the decline. It ftrongly marks 
the frivolity of an a?e, when the buildn is excluded' for 
the fock, and the puollc attention too much engaged by 
dancers, fingers, and harl^equins, to adinit the ferious, 
yet lively pleafiires, of the Tragic Mufe. 

There f^ems to me tabe no method m0re~e&(ihial for 
fbftening the ferocity, and improving the nnnds, of the 
lower ctaifes of a great capital; than the frequent exhi- 
bition of tragical pieces, in which the diflrefs is carried 
to the higheft extreme, and die moral at once felf- 
cvideiit, affecting, and inftru£tive. The multitudes of 
tho(6 who cannot read, or^ if they cGfuld, have neither 
time nor abilities fur deriving much adyaBtage- from 
reading, are powerfully impreued, through the medium 
of the eyes and' ears, with thofe important truths, 
which, while they illuminate the underft^nding, correct 
and mollify the heart. Benevolence, juftice, heroifm, 
and the wifdom of moderating the paflions, are plainly 
pointed out, and forcibly recommended to thofe favage 
lonh of uncultivated nature, Who have few opportuni- 
ties, and would have nb rhcNnation for inftrudtion, if it 
did not prefent itfelf under the form of a deKghtfuI 
aipufement. The human heart in general, whether ir 
beats in the bofom of him who has been improved by 
education, or of the neglected child of poverty, is taught 
to exercife feme of its moft amiable propenfities by the 
indulgence of commiferation in fcenes of fancied woe. 
Were the Theatre under certara regulations, a man 
might go to it as he goes to church, to J^arn his duty; and 
It might juftly be honoured with the appellatioui which 
it has often afltimed, and be called thefchool of Virtue. 

There are certainly a thousand tragedies of more 
diiffical merit, but- few better calcukted- to fave the 

numerous 
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numerous and important clafTes of the plebekn order 

firom wallowing in vice, theft, intemperance, and 

wretchedneis of every kind, than the tragedy ef George 

Barnwell. Common and illiterate minds eannot follow 

the high flights of fublime poetry, nor underftand the 

beauties of blank verfe ; but the language of Lillo irt 

this humble tak^ is level to the loweft degree of intel»- 

led. It muft, indeed give plealiire to every friend of 

unalTuming merit, to nnd the due tribute of applaufe 

paid to the modeft Lillo by one of the beft of all modern^ 

judges, the Critic and Philofopher of Salifbury. He, 

whofe tafte was formed on the purefl: models, and cor» 

refted by the ftridteft ruFes, has not heiitated to place 

the Fatal Curioflty in the very firft rank of draniadc 

compoiitions. And George Unwell, however it majr 

be affededly de^ifed by the filly votaries of fadiion, 

who abominate it as low, deferves no leis to be efteem^ 

ed for its moral excellence, than the other for its 

ckifiica}. It has, perhaps, faved as many from an 

j^ominious end, as the Beggar^s Opera has haftened to 

it. That any moraliit; or man pf obfenrationi caiven*' 

tertain a doubt concerning the effe^b on the upper 

galleiy of a play in which thieves and harlots are 

repretented as amiable and bnocent charaders, and all 

the reft of ibciety as rogues, evinces, in this inftance, an 

ignorance of human nature. The reprefentation of the 

Beggars Opera is not only an outrage on civilized focie- 

ty, but an extreme aft 01 cruelty to thofe wretched boys 

and girls, who have been allured to the paths of deftruc- 

tion, by viewing them thus ftrewed with artificial 

flowers. Take away the difgrace, the fhame, and the 

firft fine fenfibilities of timid vice, and you remove a 

reftraint, the force of whole operation neither precepts 

iior laws can ever fupply. Suppofe a country lad, 

with all his native modefty about him, allured to the- 

Theatre by the Beggars Opera. In a few hours he 

undergoes a perfect metamorphofis. He thinks himfelf 

illuminated, and defpifes the honefl: old folks at home, 

who. have hitherto confined hkn, as he fuppoferf, in 

childifh ignorance. His perverted ambition takes an 

unfortunate turn ; and if he arrives not at the honour of 

dying like a Macheath, he wiH at leaft endeavour to 

deferve 
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defenre it. Such, I am well afiured, h often a true 
cafe ; but even the imferable creatures who are far 
g^Mie in the paths which lead, through villainy to niin» 
luay be called back bf the- melancholy tale of poor 
George Barnwell. There are many other Tragedies in 
the EnffUfli language which convey admirable morals 
to the lower clafles> and have undoubtedly reibued 
many a wretch, who was deaf to a parent's voice and 
a preacher^s admonition, from the dominion of an evil 
fpurit. 

But, indeed, there is no clafs^of the people, however 
Fe6ned and polilhed, which may not receive fuch benefits 
ffom a well- written Tragedy, as fcarcely any. otb^ 
niode of inftru&ion ^n afford. He who has enter-edi 
into all the feelings of a Shakefj^re* an> Otwa.y, %, 
SLowe, an^ Addifon, nnay be (akl to have ailimiiated: 
with their fbuls» and (hatched a facred iMrk» wlijch 
cnsnot fail to kindle femetluog, in hiioi^ll sefembJin^ 
the ftherial fire of true. gemw. Hi* nature witf be 
UBtpx^vedft (Lnd a ipeeies of wi£iom and devation oC 
fpirkt which was in vain ibughi^ for in acade^ii<; giioves^ 
may at f^ be imbibed in thet Theatres. Philofophf 
iBay catch a warmth of the drama which is capable of 
a^vancinj^ it to nobler heights thaaihe would other-wife 
have attained- Soccates, whoXe benevolence and wii^ 
dkMH appeared to have fomethiag of divinity, wa6< the 
voluntary afliftant of Euripides, in the compoiitiou of hisi 
tragedies; and undoubtedly was. of opinion,. that he 
taught philofophy to inftru6t the herd of mankind in the 
moft efie^tg^sil uianner, when he introduced her t-o their 
notice in the bufldn. 

Indruding, entertaining, animating, and ennobling, 
fl^ is the fpirit of the,^ tragic mufe, is it not wonderful 
that many can flight its efHcacy, or view its. 6ne pro* 
dudions on the ftage with perfect infenlibility ? Yet, 
he who'furveys the Teats in the theatre where opulente 
and fafhion take their plsice, will find many a painted 
and powdered figure of both kxes^ which appears to 
view a Lear, a Shore, a Hamlet, and a Harlequin,, 
with the fame heavy eye ; nor fhews one emotion, ex- 
• cept it be of laughter, while nature is moft powerfully 
attrading the facxed fountain of tears, wherever it has 

not 
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Dot been clofed by f£flfe£tatioii, by a natural or an ao- 
"quired ftnpidity. h feenis, indeed, to be a part of the 
coDtcinptible vanity which characterizes the age, to 
lausfa at public fpc^cleswhen others are feriom, and 
to be ferious when others laugh. ** Who, ir'Kked,'* 
feys the fine bi*ed lady, " would be fincerely aflfe£ted hf 
** any thing faid or done by the low creatures on the 
« ftage?*' 

Some fpe^ators, on the other hand, h(e all th^ 
cffe^ of ithe piece by attending to the identical men 
and women who a£t, rather than to the character^ 
which they reprefent. They alfo admire Mr. or Mrs. 
fuch an one's coat, gown, cj^p, ihoe, leg, or hand, but 
forget the hero and the heroine, the |>oet, and the 
poem. 

The tafte for ridicifle, which greatly prevails in a 
mean, felfifh, debauched, and trifling age, contributes to 
prevent the genuine efFc^ of Tragedy. Great laughers 
are feldom fufoeptible of ^ep or ferious impieflions. 
While the dead lie fcattered on the ftage, and evcrj 
thing is prefcnted to the vfew which ought to excite 
pity and terror, the joker diflipates the fweet forrow of 
iympathy by the introduction of a ludicrous idea. 
Ridicule, indeed, ktms to become a weapon in the 
hands of the wictccd, deftrufllve of tafte, feeling, mo- 
rality, and religion. 

The addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a farce, panto- 
mime entertainment, and of dances between the afts,4ias 
often been lamented asdeftru^tiveof the effects of the fineft 
tragedy. It is true, that they wholivetopleafe, muft pleafe 
in order to Jive $ and theretore the pkyers and their mana- 
gers are not culpable. They muft not only provide manly 
amufements for men, but childifli diverfions for children 
and fchool-boys. Thefe entertainments have, indeed, 
often that ingenuity and drollery in them, which may, 
at a proper leafon, relax the moft rigid philofophy. 
I cenlure not the things themfelves, but the time of 
their introduction. After the foul has been deeply Im- 
prefled with lerious and virtuous fentiments, it is iiirelyr 
lamentable, that every mark fliould be effaced by 
harlequins and buffoons. It muft be remembered, that 
I am fpeaking only of the moral cifefts of the\lratma, 

and 
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and I believe every one will agree* that thefe would be 
more fuccelsfully produced, if the entertainment, as it 
is called by way of eminence, preceded the Tragedy. 
The fpe^tator would then retire to his pillow wim his 
fancy foil of iine poetic images, and his heart glowing 
with every elevated idea of moral reditude. ' But 
now. Us feelings are fo trilled with and tantalized, that 
at laft he grows callous to the tendered pathos, and 
attends the theatre merely as a critic in a£Ung, inftead 
of an interelled |Murtaker in the feenes which pals in re- 
view. 

In times,' when manly minds are neceflary to fave a 
finking empire, and j-etard the decline of a degene^ 
rating people, every mode of improving the hearts 
of the community at large, in the ferious and (everer 
virtues, ought to be apphed with avidity. The The- 
atre opens a Bne fchoot for the accomplifliment of this 
end ; and it would certainly contribute greatly to acce- 
lerate the general improvement, if there were leis (ing- 
ing, dancing, and bunoonery, and more Tragedy. But 
feme great man, by which epithet I mean, in this place, 
a titled and faihionable man, mud fet the example of 
admiring it, or elfe ail the mufes themfelves might rack 
their inventions in compofmg the melancholy tale, with 
no other effect than that of diffufmg fleep.or fmiles 
throughout Pit, Box, and Gallery. 



No. CXXIV. ON THE INFLUENCE OF POLI- 
TICS, AS A SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION, 
ON THE STATE OF LITERATURE. 



\ 



IT is a mark of the foclal and public fpirit of this 
nation, that there is fcarcely a iT)ember of it who 
does not beftow a very conYiderable portion of his 
time and thoughts in iludying its politidil welfare, its 
*int~ereft, and its honour. Though this general tafte 
for politics, fi-om the higheft to the loweft orders of the 
people, has afforded fubje£ts for comic ridicule, yet 

I cannot 
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r cannot help eonddering it both as a proof of uncom- 
mon liberalitj, and as one of the firmeft fupports of ci- 
vl] liberlj. It kindles and keeps alive an ardent love of 
freedom. It has hitherto preierved that glorious gift of 
God from the rude hand of tyranny, and tends, per- 
Iiaps, more than any other cauie, to communicate the 
noble fire of true patriotifm to the bofoms of pofterity. 
While we watch vigilantly over every political raeafute, 
and communicate an alarm through the empire, with 
a /peed alnioft equal to the fhock of electricity, there 
will he no danger left a king ihould eftabli/h defpotifm, 
even though he were to invade the rights of his people 
at the head of his flanding army. 

But as 2eal without knowledge is fubveriive of cfae 
purpofe which it means to promote ; it becomes a true 
friend to his country to endeavour to unite with the 
love of liberty, the love of knowledge. It unfortu- 
nately happens, that political fubjeCls are of ^o warm 
and animating a nature, that they not only s^pear to 
intercft, ip a very high degree, but to engrofs the atten- 
tion. The newfpapers form the whoieJibrary of the 
politician, the coi&e-kouie is his fchool^ and he pre*- 
fers the Gazette, and an acrimonious pamphlet, for or 
againft the miniftry, to all that was ever written by a 
Homer, or difcavered by a Newton. 

To be a competent judge either of political meafuret 
or events, it is neceflary to p(>irefs an enlightened un- 
derilanding^ and the liberal fpirit of philoibphy ; it i$ 
neceflary to have read hiftory, and to have formed 
right ideas of the nature of man and of civil fociety. 
But I know not how it happens, the mod ignorant and 
pafHonate are apt to be the mod decifive in delivering 
their ientiments on the very complicated fubjedts of 
political controverfy. A man, whofe education never 
extended beyond writing and the four rules, will de- 
termine at once, and with the moft authoritative air, 
fuch queftions as would perplex the wifeft (latefman 
adorned with all human learning, and affifted by the 
experience and advice of the mo(t cultivated perfons in 
the nation. Even gentlemen, according to the com- 
mon acceptation or that title, or thole who have 
fortunes, and have received the common inilruClion 

of 
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X)f the timesy are feldom i^Ie tp judge witk propriety in 
politics, though they are mfiialiy inclined to* di^te 
with pafiion. Is it poflible that, from having learnt 
only the firft elements of Latin and French, and the arts 
of dancing, fencing, and fiddling, in perfedion, a man 
Ihould be qualified, I do not iay to (it as a Senator, but 
to expatiate, with fufficient judgment and intelligence, 
tm the propriety and nature of any t>ublic tranfa^^n, 
or iyftem of government ? But he is worth an eftate of 
« thoufand a year, and therefore, though all his other 
merit, in kind and degree, may be like that of a mafter 
of the ceremonies, or that of a (kilful groom and whip- 
f>er in, he thinks he has a right to give law to the 
neighbourhood in political converiation. His ideas are 
coimned to narrow limits ; and as his patriotifm is for 
the moft part fpite, fo his fupport of a ininiftry is, in 
fome refpe6ts, felf-intereft. It mud be fo; for a man, 
whofe mind is not enlarged iand cultivated, cannot en- 
tertain Co liberal a fydem of opinions as thofe of real pa- 
triotifm. 

But even, among perfons whofe minds are fufficiently 
improved to diftinguifh and purfue the good of man 
and of fociety, independently either of paffion or of 
private advantage, the rage for politics often proceeds 
too far, and abforbs all other obje^s. In vain does 
the hand of art prefentthe pifture or repeat the melody 
of mufic ; for the eye is blind, the ear is deaf to all 
but the news and the newfpaper Poetry, philology, 
elegant and polite letters, in all their raniifications, 
difplay their alluring charms in vain to him, whofe 
head and heart ftill vibrate with the harfh and diir 
cordant founds of a political difpute at the tavern. 
Thofe books, whofe tendency is only to promote ele- 
gant pleafures or advance fcience, which flatter no 
party, and gratify no malignant pailion, are fufFered 
to fall into oblivion ; while a pamphlet, which eipoufes 
the caufe of any political men or meafures, however 
inconfiderable its literary merit, is extolled as one of 
the firft productions of modern literature. But meagre 
is the food furniflied to the mind of man by the decla- 
mation of a party bigot. Prom a tafte fbr trafh, and a 
difrdifh of thewholefome food of the mind, and from 

the 
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rhe confoqnent neg1e€l of foIH learning, mere politi- 
cians are prevented froitt receiving valuable iniprove- 
xnent; and the community, together with literature, 
h at laft deeply injured. For when learning is Jitile 
refpefted, it ^ill naturally decline; and that the 
mental darknefs confequent on its decline, leads to the 
eftablifhment of defpoiifm, every one who has furyeyed 
the pictures of mankind, as pourtrayed by the pencil of 
biftory, will immediately acknowledge. What did 
Athens and Rome retain of their antient dignity when 
their learnmg and their arts were no more ^ That the 
light of learning fiioutd ever again be extingui/hed, may 
appear a viiioriary idea to an pnglifhman ; but fo. it 
did to a Roman, in the days of Cicero. Notwithftand- 
ing the multiplication of books by the art of printing, 
both they, aVid all value for them, may vanifh, toge- 
ther with the power of uhderftanding them, if the fury 
of politics inouid occafion a contempt for letters and for 
education, and fhoUld convert the leaders of a people 
into Goths and Vandals* 

He who would add an elegance to politics, and 
diftingui/K his converlation on the fubjedt from the 
vociferation of porters in an alehoufe, fliould infped: 
the finifHed pieces 6f antiquity, and learn to view pid>- 
lic afts and counfels in the light in which they ap- 
peared to thofe whom the world has long confidered 
as fome of the beft and politeft teachers of political wif^ 
dom. If he po^elles not tafte enough to relifli the works 
of poetical imagination," let him confine himfelf to 
foch authors as Thucydides and Xenophon, Polybius 
and Plutarch, Livy and Salluft. Politics will aflume 
new grace by communicating with hiftory and philo- 
fophy J and political converlation, inftead of a.yague, 
pafllonate, and declamatory efFufion of undigefted ideas^ 
will become a moft liberal exercife of the faculties, and 
form a mental banquet, at which the belt and wifeft 
of tnankind Ynight indulge their finer appetites with 
infatiable avidity. What can conftitute a more rational 
objefb of contemplation than the noble fabric of focietyi, 
civilized by art^, letters, and religion ? What cati> 
belter employ our fagacity, than to devife modes for 
Its improvement and prefervation ? v * 

Vol. II. I Not 
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Not only the under(iandiDg, the tafte, the temper of a 
people, but the fpirit alfo, will be greatly improved by 
learning politics of the Greeks and Romans. No man of - 
feeling ever yet read Livy without learning to deteft 
flavery, and to glow with a love and emulation of public 
virtue. The Greek and Roman (pirit cannot be too much 
encouraged by thofe who have a jtid idea of the dignity 
of a true Englifluuan, and deiire to maintain it. And 
let it be remembered, that the Athenians, in their moft 
glorious periods, were as much attached to politics and 
news as feritons ever were ; but that they preferved^ 
amidft the warmeft contefb, a refined tafte and delicate 
paffion for the politeft learning, and the profoundeft 
philofophy. 



No. CXXV. ON BUFFOONERY IN CON- 

VERSATION- 

IT b fweet, fays the agreeable poet of Venufium, 
to lay afide our wifdom, and to indulge, on a pro- 
per occalion, a fpecies of temporary folly. He, indeed, 
muft be outrageoufly fevere, who would prohibit ?iny 
pleafmg mode of paffmg our leifure hours, while it is 
coniiftent with innocence^, and the nature of a bemg 
eminently diftingiiiflied by the fine faculties of reafon, 
fancy, memory, and rtfleftion. Charming is ^^ 
focial hour v5ien folidity of judgment is enlivened by 
briiliancy of wit, and the lively fallies of imagination 
fey a fweet interchange of penlive gravity. Eafe, free- 
dom, atid'th^ unftudied cfRifioh of the fentimeiits 
whi<ih naturally arife in cultivated minds,, form a very 
delightfiil recreation ; and difmifs the mind to its 
ferioys employments with new alacrity. Thofe arnong 
the anticnts, who were moft celebrated tor their wifdom^ 
were remarkable for a cheerful and equable gaiety, and 
often diverted theaifelves, in their intervals of leverer 
xiieditation, with jefts and drollery. Who more cheer- 
•^l than the gentle Socrates ? Who more delighted wif^ 

a /joke than the dignified Cicero? But, at the f^^^ 

time, 
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time, few were ec^ually capable of maintaining a legiti- 
mate conver&tion m all its gravity and elegabce. The 
converfations of Socrates, preserved by his eloquent 
difciples, breathe a wilciom approaching to divine 1 
and.Gcero's book, de Oratore^ is one of the nobJeft 
inonmnents of polifhed urbanity, as are many of his 
philofophical pieces of fpeculative wifdoni. 

But there prevails, at prefent, a tafte for low and 
Doily mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of 
ftntiment, all exercife of reafon and invention, and al- 
moil degrades us .to the level of thole ludicrous animals, 
whom nature has rendered (b wonderfully expert in 
the art of mimickry. Many peribns, who imagine them- 
felves remarkably endowed with humour, and th^e 
power of delighting whatever company they deign 
to bleft with their pretence, are apt to give their 
tongues a licence to wander without the reins of judg* 
ment, to affect uncommon expieflions, attitudes, gri- 
maces, and modes of addrefs and behaviour ; and to 
imagine, that oddity is humour, eccentricity wit, 
downright nonfenfe prodigioufly droll, and rudeneft 
infinitely entertaining. If the company are as foolilK as 
the pretended wit ; or, indeed, if they are very polite 
and good-natured, they feldora refufe the eafy tribute 
of a laugh, either real or affe£led j and the joker, ani- 
mated by his fancied encouragement, proceeds in his e:^- 
travagant fallies, till his aflumed folly approaches very 
Dearly to real idiotifm. In the mean time, as he draws 
the attention of the company on himfelf, and engrofles 
all the time and talk, he not only lowers himfelf, but 
prevents others from rifmg ; relaxes the tone of his own 
mind, and, of all around, to a ftate of imbecility, and at 
once prevents the opportunity and tfee power of uttering 
a fingle idea worth remembrance. Noife and laughter 
are but meagre food for the mind $ and however pleafed 
people may appear, they commonly retire from the 
company in which thefe have formed the only entertain- 
ment, with an unfatisfied and uneafy vacuity, with dif> 
guft and difagreeable reflection. 

It very often happens that thefe facetious gentlemen 
rely upon more expeditious methods of becoming 
fridigioufy ^nttriaining than any thing which requires 

I z utterance. 
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.utterance. They enter a room, and (it down gravely, 
with their wigs on one fide, or with the back part 
of it over their forehead. Th^ take great delight lii 
the practical joke ; and if they can pick your pocket 
of your handkerchief, fmut your face, draw your chair 
from uader you, or make you a fool, as they call it^ 
they confider themielves as other Yoricfcs, and as fel- 
lows of infinite humour, endowed with peciiliar talents 
fo¥ fetting the table on a roar. It might, indeed, be 
laid with truth, that they literally make fools of them- 
ielves, and appear ambitious of fiipplying that order . 
^which was once very common, but is now either a littld 
out of fafhion, or introduced in di^uife :; I mean the | 
order of profefled and hireling fools for the amufemeBt ^ 
of the nobility. It hasindeed been jocularly iaid, that i 
many of the nobility in the prefent age, execute the 
office in their own perfons to fove expencc. 

Now, though there w ere notlung crim inal in buffoone- , j 
rjy yet as it tends, when too long continued, to weaken | 

• the faculties of the mind, to exclude all attention to any *ji 
thing feriouj , ^'pdiveftconverfationofitspowerofaf- ,| 
fording improvement as weH aspleafore, it is certainly to 
be wimed that it were, in fome meafur^, i^eftrained. I 
fay reftrained only.; for I do not know any juft reafon 
why any method of innocently amufing the mind, 
during a fhort interval of ina^ion, fkotild "be utterly 

. forbidden. Man is an animal that delights in Variety ; 

inirth and mimickry, jeft and jollity, ^uips tm'd tranh \ 

and ^vanton nviUs, and Laughter bMing hub bis fidtty \ 

,are certainly no left allowable as the means oi relax- j 

ation, than cards, backgammon, billiards, and the 

bottle. He is wife who requires, moderation in all thefe \ 

indulgences:; but he who inveighs againft any of ihem j 

in the grofe, and without exception, has takenafalfe 1 

-eftimate of human nature, and is not to be confidercd 

its a moralift, but as a declaimer. If any one rule 

will admit of univerfal application, it is that which di- 

te6ts us to obferve the golden mean. | 

I could never admire the wiftlom of certain fell* 

^1e€lcd legiflators of graceful behaviour, who feeim to 

forbid us to laugh, with much greater ftri6tneis than\they 

would have prohibited the violation of the decalogu^' 
. . . To 
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To be remarkable for laughmg, is not only ungraceful,- 
bttt ft ^B of fidll?. Biu God kafl diillnguiflied man by 
the power of rifibllity, and there is no reafon whj he 
ihould not exercife it on proper occaiions ; ^nd, perbaps, 
there would be no occafion more proper, than when 
a difciplined fop ihew» by his behaviour, that he pre- 
fers the varniih of external grace to honour and to ho-' 
nefty. 

Wit, it has been faid, does not naturally excite 
laughter. But this obiervation, though true in part, 
is not univerfaily trucf for wit, unite^d with humour, 
poiTeiler fuch a command of the rifible mufcles, that he 
mu& be a ftoic, or a very ill-natured man, who is able 
to refift the impulfe. I iBould, indeed, have no fa- 
vou?abJe opinion of that man's heart or difpoiition, 
^0 cooid be piefent at a truly comic fcene without 
laying afide his feverity, and taking his (ides with as 
much glee as the ingenious child of nature. And if 
it is a weaknefi not to be able to refrain from laughter 
at a ludicrous objedi, it is a weakness '^f^ijothcrs the 
moft pardonabtb j a»d it is ftrely better to be weak tSan 
iBalignant. But, in truth, the weaknefs conlifts only 
in laughing immoderately or frequently without an ade- 
quate objed. 

In every convivial meeting of elegant and poliflied 
company, the Mufes and the Graces iboufd be of the 
party. 'The firft honours and attention fhould be paid 
to I hem ; but let not Comus and Jocus be forbidden- 
to follow in their train, and under their command. 
The entertainment will be thus heightened and varied, 
and good (enfe and decorum derive new luftre from 
good-liuiuour. We would, indeed, refirrain that ex- 
ceflive and rude mlrtlv which originates in levity and 
felly, and becomes what is called buffoonery ; but far 
be it from us to baniftithat fprigjitlinefs which naturally 
refuks from the gaiety of innocence. Joy, while we 
are blefled with health and eafe, and what the ftoics'^ 
call EuRoiA, oi^theiw'ell flowing of the uream of life, - 
is gratitude and x>bedience. 
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No, CXXVI. ON THE STYLE OF XENOPHON 

AND PLATO. 



WRITER S, who have difplayed any of that 
unifornT peculiarity in their ftyle which renders 
it eafilv imitable, however popular they niay become 
at their firft appearance hy gratifying the paflioH for 
novelty, are by no means the moft perfe(il: writers 5 but 
are to be clafled with thofe ariifts of the pencil, whom 
the painters diftinguifli by the appellation of Mannerifts. 
Simplicity of didtion, as it is one of the moft engaging 
beauties, is alfo one of the moft difficult to imitate- 
It exhibits no prominency of feature, but difplays one 
whole, properly embellifhed with a thoufand h«Ie 
graces, no one of which obtrudes itfejf in fuch a man- 
Tier as to deftroy the appearance of a perfeft fymraetry. 
In this fpecies of excellence Xenophon is confeffedly a 
model. He has been called the Attic Mufe and the At- 
tic^ Bee. It has been faid, that the Mufes would exprefs 
themfelves in his language, that his ftyle is fweeter than 
honey, that the Graces themfelves appear to have ah 
fift^d in its formation ; but though all thispower is juftly 
due, yet it would be difficult to point out any one beauty 
which recurs fo often in the fame form, as to charadlc- 
nfe hiscompofition. 

But the numerous writers who have imitated the 
Rambler, or the Adventurer, are difcovered in their 
affectation, before the reader has perufed a fingle pag«. 
The very peculiar manner of thofe excellent perform- 
ances, has been eafily ijaitated by inferior writers, and 
more eafily caricatured.* Addifon is fimple artd natural, 
and, coniequently, has not often been mimicked with 
equal fuccefs. Indeed, the nearer we approach to 
the manner of Addifon, the more agreeable is our 
ftyle ; but, I believe, none ever admired the ftyle of 
the Rambler, but in the hands of its original author. 
The fatyrical writer of Lexiphanes eafily rendered it 

ridiculous i 
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ridiculous*; and thoiighin fome of Alkin*s proiaic piecesr 
there is a very (erious and jgood imitation of it^ yet we 
are rarher difpofed to (inile than admire. A^eflation 
always borders on burlefque ; but a manner, . which de- 
rives its graces from nature, cannot be rendered ridicu- 
lous. The fty le of Xenophon, like the philofopher whom 
he records, is proof againfl the fportive and malignant 
buffoonery of an Ariftophanes; 

It IS however certain, that every beauty cannot be 
combined under one form. If the &y\e of Xenophoa' 
difplays grace, eafe, and fweetneis; it is deficient in 
magnificence, in weight, in authority, and in dignity. 
But it fliould be remembered, that the Venus of Medici- 
is not to be cenfured, becaule it wants the uerves and 
mufcles of the Farnefian Hercules. It appears to me, 
however, that though fome of the mod popular writers 
of England yield to Xenophon fn the fofter graces, 
they greatly excel' him in mafculine beauty. The au- 
thors of the Rambler, of the Adventurer, and of fome of 
their imitators, will be found to poflefs a fuperiority in 
this refpe^l, on a fair comparifon. Indeed, if there were 
more uugularities and deviations- from (tmpjicity than 
are to be found in thole volumes, their excellent fenfe 
and fine morality ought to exalt thei? authors to a de- 
gree of honour, far fupetior to any which can.b'e derived- 
from a (kill in compontion. 

According to the opinions of the befl judges, an- 
tierrt and modern, the greateft mafter of the beauties 
of ftyle whom the World ever faw, was the divine 
PJato. The antients hefitated not to aflert, in the zeal 
of their admiration, that if Jupiter were to fpeak 
in the language of Greece, he would infallibly ex^ 
prefs himfelf in the didlion of Plato. He pofTelTed the 
art of combining fe verity with grace, and fweetnefs 
with grandeur j and to him we owe a (imilar combina- 
tion, in the great orator and philofopher of Rome, 
who formed his ftyle on the model of Plato; and' 
has given us a refemblance fcarcely lefs exa£t than that 
of the bufl to its mould, or of the waxen feal to the 
iculptured gem. 

The introductions to the dialogues of Cicero are . 
ahvays peculiarly beautiful; fo alfo are thofe of Plato. 
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It Is agreeable to call to mind the fweet fpotwhtch' 
Plato reprefents as the fcene where the dialogues pai^d, 
-in language no leis delightful than the fcene itfelf. 

The river Iliflus glided over the pebbles in a clear 
ftream, but fo /hallow that 70U might have walked 
through it without anj great inconvenience. At a 
final! diftance rofe a tall plane tree^ ipreading its broad 
foliage to a coniiderable dill;ance, and fiouriuiing in all 
the mature luxuriance of fuuimer beauty* At the root 
of the tree iifued a fprlng, dedicated to Achelous and 
the Njrophs, and remarkable for its cool and limpid 
water. The fofteft herbage grew round its littli?. banks, 
the verdure of which was rendered perpetual by the. 
refre/hing moifture of the fpring, as it flowed down a 
gentle declivity. A fweet and cooling breeze generally 
breathed along the fliade, and gredt numbers otCicadat, 
taking flicker froip the fun, retorted to the covert^, 
and made an agreeable kind of natural mufic with their 
little notes, which feldom ceafed. Plato adds feveral other 
agreeable heightenings of .tjie fc^ne, in which moral and 
philofophical ibeauty was to emulate thebea;udes of na- 
ture. 'The language qf Plato adds charms to the whole, 
as va^-iegated colours illuminate and ^mbellifh the p)aia 
(ketches of the cha]k or pencilled outline. 

It is no wonder that philofqphy, recommended by fuch 
graces as thefe, was found to render her votaries en- 
amoured. Virtue and public fpirit can fcarcely ever 
want their admirers and followers, when they are deco- 
rated in a manner which fets off their own lovelineis 
to the greateft advantage. It is 10 be lamented, for the 
fake of virtue, that Lord Shaftelbury was a fceptic. His 
ftyle was a fine imitation of Plato, and difplays 
fuch beauties, as might conceal the uglineis of a de- 
formed fyilem. Mr. Harris has alfo exhibited the 
Platonic graces in high p^rfeftion ; and I cannot help 
coniidering it as a mark of defe^ve tafte that he is not 
more popular. His ftyle appears to be one of the njoft 
elegant, claflical, and judicioufly ornamented among 
all the Bnglirti writers of the prefect century. They 
who hkve raifed their tafte fo as to perceive his beauties, 
-will confider the ftyle of many writers, whom they once 
admired, as coipparatiYelj?. barbarous. He who never 
• - > ^ tafted 
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tafted the pine-apple, the peach, and the neftarine, may/ 
probably iiippofe that he enjoys the mod exquifiie fla- 
vour of the fruit garden while he is feafting Ofl a pippin ^ 
as be, who never partook of the pippin, may devour a 
xrab» and adanre it as a delicacy. 

A critic of antiquity, Dionyfius the Halicarnafllan, 
has difcovered many and great faults in the ftyle of 
Plato. He feexns to think the epithets too poetical, the 
metaphors too bold, the matter too allegoncal. Pom- 
pcy the Great difputed the point with him ; and there 
is a curious letter extant on the fubjedl, from the 
critic to the Ijatefman. It is, indeed, obvious to re- 
mark, that,^ though Plato would not admit Homer 
into his republic, he has admitted many of his beauties 
iiito his ftj'le ; and has often written with an enthu- 
fiaftic warmth, which they, who have not partaken of 
the efHaius to vdiich he fomewhere pretended, cannot 
entirely approve. A cold critic, like Dionyfius, would 
naturally be dilgufted with it; but we cannot liften to 
his ceiifures of a noble genius, who fhatched graces be- 
yond the reach of art; whom Pompey approved, and 
'whom Tully almoft idolized. When (pecimens of per- 
fect corapofition were to be pointed out, the choice has - 
ftilen on the Georgics of Virgil and the Menexenus of 
Plato. • • 

Both Xenophon and Plato diiplay, what is more va- 
luable than all verbal elegance, a fine fyftem of morality, - 
which longlflione forth in the world as a light uneqdal- 
ed, till the fun of revelation arole. If Xenophon's me* 
nioirs were divefted of a few fuperfluities and a few ab- 
furdities, I lliould not fear to affert, that they approach • 
verv nearly to the Gofpel, in the exhibition ot inftru^ive 
leflons, andafublinie, yet encouraging example, of all ^ 
human excellence ; for, with refpeft to the calumnies 
advanced againft Socrates, they undoubtedly originated 
from the father of lies. And thofe writers- are to be 
efteemed the enemies to human virtue and happinels, 
whO' employ their ingenuity in detracting from iHuftri- - 
ous and eftablilhed reputation.- - 
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No. CXXVII. ON THE ADVANTAGES DE- 
RIVABLE PROM NATIONAL ADVERSITY. 



IT is very certain that national profperitj, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of numetous fleets and 
armies, of extenfive empire, large revenues, advan- 
tageous commerce, and a profiifion of money in Ipecie, 
is a kind of good by no means neceflarily conneded 
vrith moral good, or with the fubftantial happineis of 
individuals. It ii^akes a fplendid figure m imagina- 
tion's eye ; but to reafon, it appears in a very queftion- 
able ibape, and experience is able to evince, that it 
has always diffiifed profligacy and mi fery through the 
Walks of private life j and, by introducing luxury, li- 
centioufneis, indolence, and conuption, has at once 
dcftroyed all that can render human nature dignified 
and happy, and precipitated the decKne and the down- 
fall of empires themfelves, while triumphing in fancied 
glory. . . , 

It has been obferved that the Bodies Politic and 
Natural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. A 
human form pampered, bloated, and plethoric, will 
often have the appearance of ftrength, as well as mag- 
nitude ; though no ftate of it can be lefs adapted to fa- 
cilitate the animal movements^ or in greater danger of 
a hafly diflbluiion. The body politic alfo lofes in mu(' 
cular force, as much as it acquires of unwieldy fize, till, 
by the gradual decreafe of vigour, and augmentation of 
weight, it totters on its bafelefs iupports, and, at lafl, 
]ies level in the dufl with Babylon and antient Rome. 
Luxury, the inevitable confequence of what is falTely 
called national profperity, becomes the grave of empires, 
and of all that could adorn them 5 or render their longer 
duration a rational obje^ of defire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of magni- 
tude, at which, when a State is arrived, it muft, of 
neceflity, undergo the alternative ; of being purged of 
its peccant humours^ or falling into a nerveiels languor 

and 
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and confequent decline. Perhaps our own country has 
already arrived at that degree, and is now, under the 
operation of Divine Providence, fufFering the amputa- 
tion of- its morbid excrefcences for the ialvation of its 
health and exiftence. It may lofe fome of its revenues , 
but it will fave and meliorate its morals and its liberty, 
Minifters may be fliaken from their feats, pendoners 
and placernen may be reduced to defpair, funds may 
be annihilated, and eftates brought down to their na- 
tural value ; but freedom, but virtue, but itiduftry, but 
the Britifli conditlltion, but human nature, fhall furvive 
the wreck, and emerge like (ilver and gold when 
tried by the fire, with new value and additional luftre. 
After a flate of political adveriity, fomething may take 
place in the fociety, (imilar to the cxpefted renovation 
of all things, after the general conflagration of the uni- 
verfe. 

Diftrefs and difficulty are knowff to operate in private 
life, as the fpurs of diligence. Powers; which would 
for ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of cafe 
and plenty, have been called forth by adverfity, and have 
advanced their pofleffor to the moft enviable heights of 
* virtue, happinels, and glory. Man is naturally indo- 
lent, and, when undifturbed, will baflc and fleep in the 
funfliine till the deep of death ; but, when roufed by 
the blaft and the thunder, he rifes, ftrain^ every finew, 
and marches on to enterprife. Succefs will almoft in- 
fallibly attend great exertions, uniformly and refolutely 
continued ; fo that what begun in mifery ends in tri- 
umph, as the fun which rofc in a mift defcends with 
ferenity, and paints the whole horizon with gold and 
purple. 

Public induftry may be. excited in the fame manner, 
and in the fame degree, by public misfortunes. The 
nation is impoverif!ied> or, in other words, its fupeiflu- 
ities are retrenched. It is an event devoutly to be 
wiflied. Luxury f with ten ihoufand evils in her train, 
is obliged to withdraw, and the humble virtues, whom 
ihe had driven, by her infolence, into exile, clJeerfuliy 
advance from their concealment. Induftry arT<J irugalit^r 
take the lea4j but to what a degree of vigour mutt 
every mufcle of the body politic be braced, when every 

member 
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iiicaiber w, In fome meafure, actuated by induftryand 
iiiiguliu. No man ever yet exerted hipafelf to the ut- 
n<oU at his llrength; nor is it on record, that any date 
was ever yet fo exhaufted, but that, while it enjoyed 
liberty, it ipight draw new refource^ from its own vi- 
tals. Though the tree is lopped» yet, fo long as the root 
remains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy 
of branches, produce fruit of better flavour, ^d derive 
freih vigour irom the axe. If one has accidentally dif- 
turbed an ant-hill, or broken the fabric of the hive, 
tduu^h the little animals s^ppeared b^^re to have ex- 
erted their utraoft efforts, yet it is amazing, with what 
additional diligence they apply themf^lves to repair the 
* depredation. Not a moment is allowed for defpondency. 
The earth and the air glow with motion, and the mis- 
fortune feeras iuunediately to add to their (pirits, and 
ultimately both to their ftoi e and (ecurity. 
, The bpautiful defcripiioji which Virgil has given us 
<jf the bufy (bene in which the Tyrians are engaged in 
building Carthage, reprefents, in a moft lively manner, 
the alacrity with which human creatures are found to 
exert themfelves, when inftigated by the ftimulus of 
neceflity. . An emulation of labour felzes every bo/bm. 
No murmuring, no complainings in the (Ireet, but 
every one feels hlmfelf bappy, in proportion as he renders 
himfelf ufeful. Mens abinties rife with the bccafion ; 
and political evil, like other evil, under the conduct of 
a merciful deity, has produced extenfive good, by 
calling forth fome of the nobleft exertions, and moft per- 
fect ch^raders wliich have adorned the records of hu- 
man nature. 

There is one beneficial effect of national adverfity, of 
greater importance than any which I have ^.nunierated. 
Tt fubdues the haughty foul elevated with riches, and 
inebriated with excefs,f and turns the attention to the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords, the only Ruler of 
princes, who, from His throne, beholds all nations, and 
bids the fceptre to depart from the wicked to the righte- 
ous^ It teaches us to rely lefs upon our German aux- 
iliaries, our mufcjuets, our mortars, our caiuion, our 
copper-bo\tomed men of war^ our generals, and our 
admirals, than on the Lord of Hofts. 

Whett 
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Whjsa he fights for us we iball conquer. Without 
hlw^ weih^U in vain put our truft in a Burg^yne, a 
Keppei» or a Cornwdllis; hut ** the ball of esipir&/liall 
" continiie to roll op we^ward as h has ever jet done^ 
'* till it ftops in America, a world unknown to the an-> 
*^ tients, and which maj fave the te^rs of ibme future 
"f Ale^er," 

If Providence ihkll have decreed ^ 4ownfall of^Bri^ 
tiih fuprem'acy, happy (hpuld I be to have fugg^Qied one 
idea which may ftljnulate the exerti^ps of. ojy country- 
inen, once more to raife the nobl^ jcolvmn on the baii^ 
gf liberty ^md virtue j or which nwy confole them on its 
ruins, and teach them, while they fit by the waters of 
bitternefs, and hang their h^rp^ on the willow, to think 
of Him who can aaake rivers of qomfort tafiow in the 
dreaiy defer t. 



EE 
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No. CXXVIII. ON SOME OF THE FALSE 
PHET^iNSIONS AND IMPOSITIONS OP 
Tii5 AftTFUL AND AVARICIOUS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the pretenfions of reli- 
gion, philofophy, and education, the greater 
part of mankind appears to be reftrained in their actual 
conduct by few efficient principles, but thofe which are 
didated by a regard to intereft. To the love of gain, 
and the weaknels or want of principles, it. rouft be im- 
puted, that every occupation and department of life 
abounds with impofture. A malque is eafily put on. 
Appearances are, indeed, far more eafily alFumed than 
realities i and they are often roor^ fuccelsful and more 
plaufible ; for the edifice of him, who employs all his 
time and attention in gilding, painting, and carvin? the 
front, will muqh fooner attract the notic:e a,nd applaufe 
of the paifenger, than that of hini who ha^ been folici- 
toiis only about the ftrength of the beam, and the mafly 
firmnefs of the foundation. 

So powerful are the inftigations of avarice, and fo 
eafy is it to deceive tlic youug, the fimple, the innocent, 

and 
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and unfixfpedting, that the intetcourfe among mankind 
would have been one uniform commerce of deceit, if it 
had not fortunately happened, that the fame want of 
principle and fuperfluitj of felfirtinefs; which led the de- i 
ceivers to impofeupon mankind, induced them alfb to; i 
betray the arts of each other. Rival cheats, in the fury 
of jealous competition, have difcovered the fecrcts of j 
the juggling arty and opened the eyes of the deluded j 
ebfervers. » . ' 

But, as there is^always a rifing generation unacquaint* \ 
cd with the fnares of the deceitful, nets and traps arc 
ftill laid wherever there is a 'probability of prey, it be- 
comes thofe then, who have feen many of the arts of 
life, to let others profit by their experience, and prevent . 
the generous game from felHng into' the hands of the 
mercenary poacher. 

It may be prefcribed as a rule which will not oftea 
fail in the application, that where extraordinary preten- \ 
fions are made, either in the manual arts, the trades, or j 
the piofeflTons, there is juft ground for caution and fuf- 
picfon. Solid merit, and real excellence of eVery kind, 
ufually confide in their own power of recommending 
themfelves, while ignorance, and fuperficial fkill, natu- 
rally endeavour to enfnare by cunning, what they can- 
not earn by delert. There is a delicacy and ^irit at- 
tendant on real' worth, and ingenuity, which had rather 
be without fuccefs, than attain, it by artifice and arro- 
gant pretenfion. 

The prudent and experienced are generally on their 
guard againfl: thofe numerous adventurers, who rely 
ror fuccefs on advertifements In the public papers. If 
there is any difference between the mercer, haberdafter, 
or wine-merchant, who advertifes his goods, and him 
who does^not, it is> that the advertifer fells, at a dearer 
price, a worfe commodity. His iKop is a kind of trap, 
the bait is pretended cheapnefs ; and many a young bird 
is caught with the chaff of a bargain. A wife man will 
take care not to lay out his money when things are to 
be fold at prime coft, and under prime cofl, and twenty 
per cent, cheaper than the reft of the trade. Bewstre 
of thofe generous fpirits, who fell their' property, or 
their induftry, fro publicg bono j beware, as you value 

your 
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jour health and your life, of thofe who .will cure you 
of all difeafes. with a fiv£ ihilling pill box v beware of 
being poifoned by the vintner, who pronuies you neat 
as imported ; ^ which words being interpreted, (ignify 
a Uquor in which not a drop of gr<ape juice, or foreign 
fpirits, is to be found ^Beware of your purfe and your 
credulity, wjien you are offered to- be taught more 
of the languages and iciences by a, new method, in (ix 
months, fix weeks, or fix hours, than thofe who prcfida 
over fchools can teach in fix or fixteen years. Beware 
of a thoufa&d artful tricks which are difplayed in .the 
newfpapers, ' ajid which the deceitful heart of man 
contrives, as the fpider weaves his web, ta catch tho/e 
who are unfufpedtmg, becaufe they are innocent. The 
tru0. meaning of all pompous' pretences, and inviting 
advertifements is, that their authors being >diftrefied» 
and, probably >, deftitute both of character, iriends, and 
merit, find an eafy mode of fupplying the defe^l, by 
digging pitfalls for the unwary, with whom the world 
luuft always abound, at the expence of a few Shillings for 
every fnare. Such, indexed, is the credulity of mankind,, 
that many a quack, and pretendeir has poiiefled an eftate 
in the corner of a newfpaper, equal to large fireehold^' 
of dirty acres. 

There are few departments in which more in^ances of 

deception occur, than in the lower walks of literature. It 

happens, that they who are to be mechanically inftiumen- 

tal in clifiominating fcience and philofophy, and all the 

productions of human wit, confiitute a very numerous 

Dody, confining of many men?bers in extreme indigence, 

from the author, by trade, down to the bookbinder 

and the devil. Employment muft be provided for them 

all, or both they and their families muft want bread. 

The prefs muft, therefore, be conftantly in motion ; 

but what is to fupply it ? A very few prefles would be 

fuflicient to prepare for the public view all productions 

really new and neceflary. Compilations are formed 

Under a thouiand ihapes and difguifes; and men of 

firaw, adorned with Dodtors Degrees, and the dignity 

of Fellows of the Royal Society, are created by the 

6at of the adventurous publifher, and ftand forth as the 

renowned authors, in all the dignity of a title page. 

From 
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From tfaefe powerful men ia iMickram ^e grand and. 
Imperial Bibles, new Syftems of Geography, Hiftories 
of £n^}andy and Collections of Voyages^ with a per- 
miflioa to rea4 the firft Buinberi and retnrn it if not 
approved, and a proouflbry note, generonfly engaging. 
that all numbers, exceeding a certain amount^ jbd! l^ 
given gratit. But if any deceit can be ezcufed, per- 
haps it is fuch an one as this, which feeds the hungr/, 
clothes the naked, and communicates much entertain- 
ing and ufeful knowledge among the poor. I wifh as 
good an apology could oe made for thofe who are im- 
pelled, by avarice rather than want, to deceive the 
public ; to bring out, with all the pomp of announcing 
advertifements, new editions of books, in which nothing 
has been reprinted but the title, to injure the charaSer 
and fale of a work whenever the ingenious author prints 
it on his own account $ and to pra£tiie all thofe mean 
and bafe arts which are comprehended in the fi^nificant, 
but cant, appellations of puffery and tricks m trade. 
Many a mean mind will perhaps take umbrage at tbefe 
remarks j but I have long ago refolved to Dear with 
patience, in the caufe of truth, all the malice of her 
enemies. 

There are thofe who call fuch arts as thefe, inno- 
cent frauds ; but it is well remarked by a very found 
moralift, that no frauds are innocent ; becaufe they 
deftroy the confidence of fociety, on which our happi- 
nefs and convenience in every part of our intercourfe with 
each other, greatly depend. I will venture to add, that 
he who wiU cheat without remorfe in one thing, will 
cheat in another whenever he can do it with equalfccre- 
cy and impunity. Though tricks in trade, or the deceit- 
ful myfteries of a profeffion, may enable a man to raife 
a capital houfe of bufinefs, to be in a great way, or to 
become a good man, as the phrafes are in the city, yet 
they can never be compatible with common honefty, nor 
render him more truly refpe^able, than the hutnbler 
adventurer who actually invades your fob, or rifles youf 
pocket. 



No. 
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No.CXXIX. ON THE PREVAILINQ TASTE 

' IN PO^TKY. 



SWEET poefyf thoulovelieftobjea of intelleaual 
purfuit.— ^But I am ninniflg into a rhapfody, 
when I intended only adiflertation. It is, indeed, dif-r 
dealt not to b|e traofpor^ed beyond the limits of cool 
criticifm, in contemplating the beai^ies which the 
niagic hand of the poet raife^ ^roundt with all the 
creaiiy^ power of ^ real eniphantmf nt. From the cares 
of gain, the toHs of ambitiop, the npife, the hurry, the 
Yexatipn of a difordercd world, Wi? riie on the wings, 
of poeiV to ether^^l regions, where all is fybllme and 
tranquil; or aris wafked to yifionary fceces, in whijc{| 
are dtfplayed all the d^liciptis fweets of a paradif^s and 
an elydum. Away, ye fordid obje£ls; ye pollution^ 
and in^MHbrances of ;he pu^e (pirit ! Nlan 1$ not tied 
down to you. I^royideivce, in ^oppaflion to wretched 
mortals, has given thenj ^ po^er of forfaking thl^ low 
Qri), and fearing awl^JlIej, ^U xpind, all fpirit, aJl ex.- 
tafy, jB the w pf the fwan, on tl^e wings of the 

Reafoii alone, with all Btf pretenfions, is feldona. 
fufficient to foothe our eaj'es, and comppfe our paf- 
fions ; but melody an^d fancy united with her, are capa- 
ble of pouring balm into the wounded heart. In all 
nations, and in all ranl^s of the people, {bme fpecies of 
poetry has been cuhivated ; and a tafte for it was 
undoubtedly implanted in our nature, that the fore 
evils of reality might pften be alleviated by the fweets 
of fiftion> ■ When Pandora's box v^s opefted on man^ 
Itind, and mifery diffufed on every fide, fancy, as well 

hope, kindly lingered for our confolation. 

While we are tracing the love of fong from the 
.voured ifles of the Southern Ocean, to the regions of 
Iceland, we are naturally tempted to dwell, with par- 
ticular attention, on the poetical tafte of our own 

country, and our own times. 

I think 
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fevere aiticifins of the Ute blograpliical pre&c^ to the 
MTorks of Gray, will, perhaps, contribute to explode 
a moft deMghtnil ftyle of pur^ ppetry ; of poetry', con- 
verGmt folely in the regions of fancy, and clothed ia 
a lunniiums and uiuitcal di&on appropriated to icfelf, 
and mod reoiote from all that is profaic. Very hFgh 
commendations are due to Mr. Anftey, to the author of 
a poetical mftle to Sir William Chambers, to Mr. 
Hayley, ancl to feveral others who are well Ipxowa to 
fame ior their iiicceisfe] labours in the ichool of Pope / 
but, at leaft, an equal ihare of praife ought to be paid 
to the fcholars of Milton and Spenifer y, — fiich as Mr. 
Mafon, and the two poetical brothera. With re/ped 
to Gray, be has received his tribute of applaufe from 
a difceming public, and has certainly deferyed k- 
. The heart and the imagioation ha\&e given it hiin ; and 
i^ity who can fee no beauty k his verfe, may probably 
iucceed ia writing a buvpoon i but would probat^Iy fail 
^ fhort of the poet whom they ceufure> m lyric ^ 
elesiac poetry. 

None can entertsiiD 9, bigjier vjenersitioD for our bte 
Prefatory Eiograpber of the poets than iD^felf, and I 
was therefore greatly qoiiccracd to fcfi luua expofcd 
tQ ^enfure l^ an uncandid, not to fay injudicious^ pi^^ 
df criticifin on the poems of Gray. He indeed a/-- 
lows th^ merit of the elegy, but examines-and cenfures" 
the ode» with every appearance of wanton malignity. 
Who but mu{l lament that the folid critic ^nd nloiaIi(l 
fliould have been fo much uaderv the influence t>f envy, 
and jealoufy, as to treat the fame of his cotemporary, 
the illuftrious Gi-ay, with fingular harflinefs, in a work 
which contains very candid accounts of a Sprat and 
a Yalden, a Duke and a Broome, and of oth<?rs, with 
whom, if Gray is comp^ed, he will appear, as Shake- 
fpeare fays, like Hyperion to a Satyr, 

The late collefllon of poets has reHoried to temporary 
life many a fickly and dying poet, who was haftening to 
his proper place, the tomb of oblivbn. Why was any 
more paper wafted on Dorfet, Halifax, Stepney, Walfli* 
and Blackmore ? How can a work pretend to the com" 
prehenfive title of thje Body of EnglifK Poetry, in which 
the works pf Spenfer and Shakefpeare are omitted to 
* make 



1 
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make room for (uch writers as King or Ambrofe Philips f 
The writer of the prefaces is, indeed, fufScientl^ 
willing to throw the blame from himfelf on the 
compilers^ whom he was not .permitted, or did not 
endeavour to controul. A feb£tion, formed tinder the 
-direction of true tafte, would have anfwered the two great 
ends of the publication which it has now fruftrated ; it 
ieould have amply paid the bookfellers, and reflected ho- 
nour on Engiifh literature. Then (hould we have feen, 
in the place of RofcomiJion and Rbchefter, ^omfrct and 
Fenton, the works of Goldfmith, of Clover, of Mafon, 
ofAikin, of Carter, ofBeattie, of the AVartons, of An- 
ftey, and of many others, who would fhine among the 
Rughes's, Pitts, and Savages, like the moon amoAg the 
dimini/hed conftellations. 

Upon the many and excellent living writers of poetry 
we may obferve, that though the diftrefsful times of war 
tod political animofity are unfavourable to the gentle 
^rts of verle ; yet the active and polifhed genius of this 
nation ieems capable of furmounting all obftades in let* 
ters, as its manly fpirit has ultimately borne all before 
it in the unhappy contefts of war. 



Na CXXX. ON THE PECULIAR DANGER OF 
FALLING INTO INDOLENCE IN A LITERARY 
AND RETIRED LIFE. 



IT is certain that, as our anceftors were indticed to 
found colleges by religious motives, fo they chiefly 
intended them to anfwer the purpofes of religion. 
Thofe pious benefadlors to mankind did not mean to- 
cftablifh feminaries to prepare men for the world, but to 
teach them to defpife it. But more enlightened periods 
than thofe in which thefe worthi^ lived, have difco- 
vercd, that man beft obeys his Maker when he takes 
an aftive part in the duties of fociety. 

A long refidence in a college is, perhaps, fcarcely 
lefs unfavourable to devotion than to focial activity. 
For devotion depends chiefly on lively aflre6lions, eier- 
cifed and agitated by the viciflitudes of hope and fear 

in 
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in the various traniadions and events of human inter- 
cottiie. He, who b almoft placed beyond the reach of 
fortune in the fhelterof a clojfter, vaay^ indeed, be led 
by the ftatutes of the Inftitution to attend his chapel» 
and doze over his cuihion, but he will 90t fee), in 
any peculiar manner, the impnlfe of devotional fervour. 
The man who b engaged in the bufy and honourable 
duties' of a£tive life, nies from the world to tbeaJtar 
for comfort and reff eihment ; but the cloiftered reclufe, 
pants, while he is kneeling in ajl^ the formalities of 
religion, for the pleafures and elnployments of thar 
world from which he is fecluded. During, feveral 
centuries, a great part of mankind wa^onfined in mo- 
naileries, folely for. the advancement of religion and 
learning j yet never was the earth more benighted than 
in thofe periods, by bigotry and ifuorance. Nor will 
any one aiTert, that in Ttibfequent tmies, and in modern 
univerfities, the improvements in knowledge andreJigiofl 
have been, in any degree, proportioned to the numbers of 
thofe who have been feparated from the world to faali- 
tate their cultivation. The truth Teems to be, that when 
the common incentives to induftry are removed, and 
all the nafural wants fuppiied without the nece(Rty of 
exertion, man degenerates,* as the pure waters of the 
river ftagnate and become putrid in the pool. At left 
the boauing pofleflbr of reafon contents himielf with 
dreaming ** the blank of life along," with no other 
proofs of exiftence than the wants of the animal mture^ 
1 ake away love, ambition, the changes and chanc^js of 
this mortal life, and man will be contented to eat, drink, 
fleep, and die. 

Nor in colleges alone, though they may be confidered 
ias the temples of indolence, but in common life &Uot 
the human mind becomes torpid, as the ncceffity oi 
exertion is diminifhed. He who, confiding in the pof- 
ieffion of a fortune for his happinefs, avoids the avoca- 
tions of a profeflion, and what he calls the fadguing parts 
of ftudy, will foon lofe thofe powers of mental a^ivjt/ 
which he has not refolution to employ. If he do^ t^ot 
gradually degenerate to a level with the irrational 
creation, he will not long be diftant from the vegetaWe. 

When the habits are irretrievably confirmed, it niign^ 

perhaps 
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perhaps be bappj, if his nature would pennit him to be- 
come at lad impaffive and quieicent ; J^nas fpontajieous 
fermentation tsjces place in mafles^c^ putrefaction, (b, 
in the mind which has ceaied tirbe exerciied by its 
own efforts, emotions and h^;^s will voluntarily ariie 
^)oth offenfive and dangero^T Pride and envy, con- 
ceit and ebftinacy, .feifi^n|p and fenfuality, are among 
the ugly daughters of in«ence. 

It may appear parad«cal, but it is certainly an opi- 
nion authorized by 8iq)erience, that an a<^ive life is 
the mod friendly tflrcontemplation. The fire of the 
mind, like culinaj^ fire, has burned with a clear, and 
conftant flame, Jfhen opened and ventilated by perpe- 
tual motion, as it has been fmothered and extinguifhed 
in fmoke, when fuffered to remain long without difturb- 
ance. . The beft, and many of the moft voluminous 
writers, afted Hill fnore than they wrote. What could 
be more unlike the life of the cloifter than the lives of 
Xenophon, Julius Cefar, Erafinus, and a thoufand . 
others, whofe days were fo engaged in negociation, in 
fewLies,. in battles, in traveUing, that it is not eafy 
to conceive how they could find time even to write fo 
great a quantity as they certainly compofed ? But fuch 
are the cflFedts of alliduity, of an uninterrupted accumu- 
lation of efforts, that he who has been excited to reftlefs 
activity by the fpurs of hpnour, intereft, and a gene- 
rofity of nature, has frequently accompliflied more by 
kimfelf, than a thoufand of his fellow-creatures employ- 
ed in the fame fphere, and furniilied by nature, with 
equal abilities for improvement. A hackney writer of 
^. catch-penny compilations, the printer of a newfpaper, 
the maker of a magazine, though engaged in a multi- 
plicity of daily and various avocations, will perform, 
in a few months, a portion of literary labour, which iball 
infinitely exceed that of whole colleges, of thofe who 
dumber, or wafte their a£tivity on hounds and horfes 
on the borders of the muddy Cam, and theflowly wind- 
ing Charwell. 

But it avails little to point out the diibrders of lite- 
rary indolence, without endeavouring to fuggeft a 
remedy. It appears then to me, that thofe whom . 
Providence has bleifcd with leifure, and the opportunity 

of 
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^ {ftoUng it in the purfiiits of learnings ^nd the 
libvai pleafiires of retirement, too often languifli in 
their puri«its, from negleOing to render them the 
fhbjeds of debate and converiktion. It b the wsurmth of 
difcuffion in free and focial metetings which invigo- 
rates folitary ftndy, and^^ds the fchokr back to 
his books with frem alacrit^L l^he hope of making a 
•figure in a iubfequent mee^g^ the fear of a &ame- 
fill expofure, and of appeal||j^ inferior to thole 
who are» in a natural and ciVij^«> view, our equals, 
will ftimulate all our powers, and a^age all our atten- 
tion, while we fit in tbofe very librari^ where we once 
nodded and flumberedover the page ev%fi of a Homer. 
Meetings fhould be eftablifhed in all literary Cocieties 
for the communication of remarks, and the rehearfal 
of compofitions. Bat the ftridteft rules fhould be pre- 
fcribed and obferved for the prefervation of decorum ; 
or elie a majority of Mafters of Arts would vote away 
the boob» the pens and the ink, and all the moral, 
philofophical, and tafteful dilcourfes, in order tO|^* 
troduce pipes and tobacco, Joe Miller, and the punch 
^ bowl. 

It is right alfo, that contemplarive men, however far 
removed from the neceffity of employment by t}ie 
liberality of fortune, fhould communicate tvith man- 
kind, not only in plekfures and amufements, but in real 
duties and aflive virtues, either conjugal, paternal, 
profefHonal, official, or charitable. Something fhould 
be engaged in, with fuch obligations to performance, 
that an inclination to negled fhould be ovf r-ruled by 
legal compullion> or the fear of certain lofs and fliame. 
The beft method of avoiding the wretched ftate of not 
knowing what to do, is*, to involve one's felf in fuch 
circumttances as fhall force one to do fomethlng. Th6 
natural indolence of the human heart is found to efcape 
every reftraint but the iron arm of neceffity. Such is 
our prefent condition^ that we mufl be often chained 
down to our real happinefs.and our bed enjoyments. 

With refpeft to the prevention of indolence in an 
academical life, it would certainly be a happy circcm- 
flance, if none, were allowed to refide in an univerfity 
above feven years, who v^re not actually engaged in tife 

compofition 
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compoliiton of a learned work, or in fuperintending the 
education of youth as Tutors, Profeflbrs, and Heads 
of Colleges. A Senior Fellow, without thefe employ- 
ments, is one of the unhappiell and leaft ufeful members 
of the community. 



No. CXXXI. ON THE MANNERS OF A 

METROPOLIS. 

WHATEVER may be the political advantages 
of a very populous capital, and I believe they 
are of a very di^jutable nature, the moral and phyiical 
evils of it are evidently numerous> and deftruftive of the 
human race. This obfervation is, indeed, true of all 
cities, in which too great a proportion of the people is 
afiembled; but I ihail confine my prefent oblervaiions 
to the capital of the Rritirh empire. 

The junction of Weft minfter with London, or of the 
Court with the City, is very juftly fuppofed to have a 
pernicious influence on both j on tfaofe who are engaged 
m the employments of commerce, Artd on thofe wio are 
invited from their paternal maniions by che court and 
the fenate-houfe. The Courtier communicates to the 
Citizen a love of pleafure, of diifipation, of vanity ; ajnd 
the Citizen to the Colirtier, an idolatrous veneration fo/ 
opulence. The Courtier introduces the viciilitudes of 
tafte and fafhion ; the Citizen imitates them, and fur- 
niihes, in profufion, the means of their difplay and gra- 
tification. Thus are luxury, and all its confequent vices 
and miferies, advanced to as high a degree as they can 
reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent modes of in- 
dulgence, with wealth to fupply the materials. 

Lovers of pleafure in excefs, are al\^ays lovers of 
themfelves in the fame degree j and their love, with 
all the charadteriftical blindnefs of the paillon, com* 
monly injures its obje6l. We fliall therefore find felfifli- 
nefs prevailing in the metropolis, aitd producing all its 
natural eife£ts of avarice, private gratifications, mean- 
nefs, fervility, and inhofpitality. True patriotifm and 
Vol. II. K public 
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public fpirlty though the very want of them wiU often 
caufe the greateft pretenfions to them, will feldom be 
found in the more numerous clafles who inhabit* the ca- 
pital. Where money and pleafure are the fble objeds of 
ardent purfuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will 
be expofed to (ale, whenever a purchafer can be found 
to pay the price. " Monejr, O f e Citnsens'P' fcys Ho* 
race, in a ftyle of fatyrical irony, •* is firft-to be lought fh 
** and it is time enough to think of virtue, when you 
** have fecured a fortune." 

The inhabitants of a great city will often be inhof- 
pltable and unneighbouny. Their attention is fixed 
on advancing and gratifying themfelves, and they coit- 
Itder their neighbours as rivals, or at ieaft as not worth 
cultivating, (ince they can always buy amufement at 
the numerous- places of public reibrt and diverfion. 
But in the country, mutual good offices take place, 
from a nmtual defire and neceflity of a friendly mter- 
courfe. The Londoner hardly knows the name of his 
next door neighbour; and, in accidents and diftreis, 
would as foon think offending to Rome, as to him, for 
comfort and ailiftance. Sut in any emergency in a 
village, t\QTy band is .ready to aiFord relief. HQ$>ita- 
liiy to ,%angers ftiil lingers in the diftant country, but 
has long been banifhedtrom that region of avarice and 
lelfifli profufion, an overgrown city. Pay a vifit in Suf- 
fex, in Devonftiire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in the North, 
and {:ompare your reception among ftrangcrs with that 
which you meet with in London and Weftminfter. Lux- 
ury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, a naturaUendency 
to annihilate eveny generous principle, and to harden the 
heart againil a}l connexions which do not promife to 
-terminate in fcnfual pleafure, of in lucrative advantage. 

The fecrecy with which crimes can be conSmitted i? 
a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Londoner inay 
be involved in debauchery, and engaged in fraud, with- 
out being iufpe^ed at home, or in his neighbourhood. 
In the country, the fear of /hame,-and a principle o^i^^^^^ 
often operate, when virtue, honour, and confcience, 
would ceafe to risftrain ; for no one can there be guilty 
©f ad action remarkably difhoneft or imnwral without 

dcte^on. A gentleman wha iliould devote him^" 

f- to 
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to the arts of the fwindlei:, or th^ practices of tKe pro- 
fligate debauchee, in a village or country town, would 
foon be compelled, by the bifles of infamy, to defert the 
place, or to live there in folitude. But in a city, even 
men adorned with the robes of magiilracy may proceed, 
with little notice, in the mod fcandalous condu^. 

Weaknefs of body and weaknefs of underftanding are 
often found to characterize the inhabitant of the capital. 
Luxury, want of air, want of fleep, excefs in food, and 
in feniual indulgence, have a natural tendency to debi^ 
litate. And if there were not continual fupplies from 
the northj I know not whether the city would not ex- 
hibit the human race in a moft lamentable condition of 
imbecility, folly, diftonion, and deformity .^ Compare 
the limbi of the volunteer foldiers in the metropolis with 
thofe of the ruftic militia, or regulars; compare the 
conduft and underftanding of him who was born within 
the found of Bow-bell, with thofe of the hardy native of 
Yorkfhire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthufiafin mark the 
manners of the capital. Thefe, indeed, are the natural 
confequences of fome among the many bad difpofitions 
already enumerated. Sunday is confidered by thi thrift/ 
trader «s a holiday, on which he may indulge without 
imprudence. It is therefore diftinguiflied by many from 
the reft of the week, folely by exceis, and by vicious in- > 
dulgences. The parifti churches are negleded ; nor is 
there a great concourle to any place of worfliip, except 
where fome enthufiail or hypocrite has opened a recep- 
tacle for thole who labour urider the fymptoms of idiot- 
ifm or infanity. The fymptoms are often confirmed un- 
<&r this injudicious courfe, till they arrive at a degfee of 
snadnefs, real and moft melsincholy. 

I have pointed out fome peculiar evils In the manners 
of the metropolis with two intentions. - One is, to 
prevent, in" fome degree, ihe prevailing practice of 
emigrating from the country, .from the- feats of health 
and comparative innocence, to that (ink of fm ; and that 
grave of the human race, a city too crowded with peo- 
ple, and overrun with every abomination. The other 
is, to fuggeft a hint which may alleviate that part of the 
evil which admits a remedy. The love of money, of 

K Z diftin^tion^ 
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diftinfliQDy of pleafurcy will probably firuflrftte the 
formerpnrpofe-j but the latter^ u a day of national dif- 
tre^ or under other circumftances favourable to virtue, 
may poffibly be accomplifhed. 

To promote a reformation of manners, additional 
authority and efficiency muft be given to the clergy 
and magiftrates of London. Both of them are at this 
time looked upon by the ^^Ig^i', both high and low, 
with fovereign contempt. The churches are left to 
curates, or poor incumbents, who, in a place wfafie 
riches are idoriT^d, hold a rank fcarcely equal to the 
keeper of an ale-houfe 4or an oU-fhop. 1 he juffices of 
Middlesex have long been the ftanding objefts of hatred 
and deriiion. Are the London clergy, who labour 
ftrenuoufly in their vocation, and on whom ib much of 
the ftate of morals and chrillianity depends, particulaHy 
countenanced by the miniftry or the biihops? It is 
parHamentary inteCeft which prociu'es mitres, and ftalls, 
and livings ; and though a city curate, or inciunbent, 
ihould convert millions from the error of their ways, be 
would ftill be fuffered to elbow his way along Cheap- 
fide in his thread-bare coat and tattered gown ; pointed 
•ut and laughed at by every apprentice. The conimon 
people will not difcriminate. They will defpife religion 
and moraJs when they fee the teachers of -them poof, ^ 
mean, and neglefted. 

Is it not a difgrace to the Defenders of the Faith, &c* 
that a London clergyman, who has promoted every 
charity, and probably reformed great numbers, during 
thirty or forty years, Aiall be fufFered to Jive and die 
with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly ledtureftip * 
ts^nd that, in the mean time, he who is related to a Lord, 
or conneQed with Members of Parliament, though ^c 
never preached, and can hardly read, l!iall be leaded 
with dignities and pluralities ? He who would reforni 
the capital, I repeat, muft render the clergy reTpedtahle 
in the eyes of xhz vulgar, and the magiftrates formi* 
dsiblc. 
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No. CXXXII. ON PHILELPHUS AND THEO- 
DORE GAZA, POLITE SCHOLARS OF THfi 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



THOUGH' the admirer of elegant letters will 
find his fweeteft, niofl folid and^noft conftant plea- 
fures of the learned kind, in the writings of the Au- 
gullan age ; yet he will oftemfeelhiscuriouty powerfully 
excited and' amply rewarded by thofe among the 
revivers of learning who are diftinguifhed by the polite- 
ne(s of their literary accomplilhments. I was lately 
amuUng mjfelf in this pleafant walk of claflical litera- 
ture, when I accidentally met with the epiftlcs of 
Philelphus. Though they are^not whhout a few ex- 
prefHons which m^ the barbarifm of his times, they 
poifefs a conliderable Ihare of elegance, and partake 
much of the graces which fhfne lo agreeably in the 
cpiftles of Pliny and Cicerp. 

Philelphus was born at Tollentino, in Italy, in the 
year 1398"; a* vtty early p«riod for fb uncommon an 
inftance of proficiency. He died at Florence in 1 480^ 
after havings filled a long life with the mod laborious 
application. Let it be rememberad, that printing was 
unknown at that time, and that> not onl^- the oooks 
which were compofed, but which were alio read, were 
often painfully tranfcribed by the (hident. 

Philelphus was- no incondderable pOet, but wa^ 
crowned with laurel; according to the fafhion of the 
times, by Alphonfb king of Naples. He wrote five 
different works in verfe, and, according to his own 
account in one of his lettws^ they confided of ten books ' 
of iatires, five books of mifcelkneous poems, the 
Sfortiad in eight books, ten books of epigrams, and 
three books of Greek poems. The number of verfes in 
the whole, as calculated by himfelf, amounted to 
thirty-three thoufand eight hundred. He has omitted* 
in this compiuation, his Niehofaus, a poem in two 
books> and in fapphic verfe, which he compofed in 

honour 
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honour of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, by whom he was 
greatlj efteemed, and who had invited him* b^ a la^e 
prefent, to undertake the tranllation of Homer into La- 
tin. He was Scarcely leis voluminous in proie> but ]e& 
ortginaJ, as his profaic works coniiil chiefly of tranflations 
from Lyiias, Anftotle» Xenophon, Hippocrates^ and Plu- 
tarch. Though h^has alfo written two books of Con- 
vivia, three entitled Commentatior.es Florentine, five 
on Moral Difcipline, and the Life and Exploits of Fran- 
cis Sfortia, in compliment to whoa;i the Sfortiad, which 
has been mentioned already, was compoied. There are 
alio Orationes, of which Era&ius fpekks rather unfa- 
vourably in his Ciceronianus. •* 

But the only work of Philelphus which I have had an 
.opportunity of infpefling, is the Epiilles, of which this 
prolific author, in the courfe of a long life, has written 
no fewer than thirty-feven books. Thefe abound wilh 
eloquence, and with fuch literary anecdotes apd parti- 
culars, as cannot but afford amufement to the curious 
icholar. Though MorhoiF rather flights them, y^t 
£rafmus> a much better judge, acknowledges that they 
reiemble Cicero. 

I prefent the reader with an extract from onfe of them, 
feleQed for no other reafon than that I happen to be 
reading it at the time I am writing, and that it cha- 
ra^erizes the fpirit of the author, and the great at- ^ 
^achment which he bore to books. Cardinal Bei&rio, 
^he patriarch of Condantinpple, had applied to hi'ni, 
deliring him to fell his copy of Homer's Iliad ; to 
which requeft Philelphus thus replies, " That copy 
** of Homer^ Iliad which the \txy learned Theodore 
** Gassa has written out for me, I value fo much, tha^ 
** I would not part with it to any man, for all the raft 
•^ and wonderful treafures of Croefus. I am reajl/ 
furprized that you fhould think th»t I, who always 
had the charafler of generofity,, ihould be fo much 
changed as to be capable of avarice. I have learned 
to give away many things, but to fell nothing, par- 
ticularly books; than which I efteem nothmg of 
greater value. But this book of Homer is fo dear 
to my heart, and affords me fo much pleafure, that 

** life itfelf can furmih nothing more deUghtful* There* 

V fore 
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" fore pardon me m tVis one things IfTcan gratify 
" you in any thing elfe, you may cwnmand me, and 
** fhaJl not be difappointed.'^ My paper will not ad- 
mit a numbea" of citations, and I will therefore content 
myfclf with refentng the lover of elegant latinity and 
literary anecdotes to the original collcftion. 

It is a ^ircumftance which adds to oor furprize in 

contemplating this^ example of literary induftry, that 

Philelphus was very much engaged iii wars and in 

embaflies ; "fo true is it, that the greatieft exertions 

of mind are compatible with the moft afllve life. His 

writings are not free from faults, from that inaccuracy 

which proceeds from hzdtisf but he is ililla ftupendous 

hiftance of diligence and excellence. Who but muft 

lament, that aner having done fo much to enlighten a 

dark age, and enjoyed the friendihip of princes and 

•pontiff^, fee Ihould die in his eighty- fecond yearJo pKOor, 

(hat his bed, and the utenffls of his ieitchen, were obliged 

•to he fold to pay the expences of his funeral f But few 

naen of real genius love money j and of the liberality 

of Philelphus, th^ fragment which I have inferted is aa 

ample teftimony. 

1 hope it will not be tedious or difagreeable to the 
reader, if I mention a few circuihftances rel^ive to the 
friend ^and contemporary of Phiklphus, Theodore 
Gaaja, of whom he fpeaks in his epiftle, as having 
tranfcribed for him a very fine copy of Homer's 
Iliad. 

Theodore Gaza was born at Theflalonica, but re- 
ceived a part of his education in Italy. He was an elc- 
gj^t writer both in the Greek and the Latin language ; 
but he difplayed his abilities chieff^ in tranflation; a 
moft ufeful labour when the learned languages were im- 
pcrfeftly underftood. He trandated parts of Ariftbtle, 
Theopbraftus, and Hippocrates, into Latin ; and the 
treatife of Cicero on Old Age into Greek. He wrote 
alfo a treatife on Grammar in four books, which has 
been greatly celebrated. Greek learning, and indeed 
all ar.tient learning, is~ greatly indebted to this diftin- 
guiihed reviver of it, Theodore Gaza. 

But. he alfo was unfortunate, and adds to the num- 
ber of thofe whom Providence has exhibited tQ prove, 

that 
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that tbe rewards of virtuous and ufefiil kbour do not 
confift in riches, honours, or any thing elfe which the 
rulers of this world are able to beftow. Poor Gaza had 
dedicated his Traniktion and Commentaries on Arii^ 
totle's Book on Animals to Pope Sixtus the Fourth, in 
hopes of procuringfrom his patronage a httle proTifioa 
for his old age. The pope gave him only a purfe with 
a few pieces in it» and accompanied hrs gift with a 
manner, which induced Gaza to conclude, that it was 
the laft favour he fhould receive. Graza received it in 
iilence ; and as he walked home, all melancholy and 
indignant, along the banks of the Tiber, he threw the 
purie into^he ftreami and foon after died of vexation 
und difappointii ent. 

I have introduced thefe examples with a view to ani- 
mate the (Indent to indui^ry; and at the fame time, to 
teach him to leek his reward in his own heart, in the 
approbation of heaven, in the private iatisfa^ions of 
ftudy ; and not to depend too much on princes, pon- 
tiffs, or popular favour. 



No. CXXXIII. ON THE INEFFICACY OP 
THAT STYLE OF SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
ING WHICH MAY BE CALLED THE FROTHY. 

ON the decline of antient learning and Auguftan 
tafte, there aro& a number of fophifts and de- 
claimers, who, in purlliit of an excellence in ftyle 
fuperior to the natural graces of a better age, deviated 
into a moft contemptible affeftation, Quaint, awk- 
ward, and frivolous, as were their embelliihments, they 
paid their principal attention to them, and totally 
negle^ed folidity and fubftance. This ^ylc of writing 
characterizes the decline of a genuine anct manly elo- 
quence. It is, indeed, hke the he6lic efBoi^efcence on 
the countenance of an invalid far advanced in a con- 
fumption. 

In feveral departments of modern literature, and 
even in our own country, a ftyle of writing has ap- 
peared 
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pcared which very much refembles the rophiftical and 

declamatory. But I know not that it has been fo conf^i* 

cuous in any of our publications, as in the popular 

addreiles from the pulpit. Several of the favourite 

preachers in the capita], who ieldom fail to fill 

every church in which they harangue, and to raife flie 

largeft contributions to charity- fchools, have pi^ 

fented the Public with their fermons, in order, to 

make the experiment, whether that oratory which 

delights the lower orders in the pulpit, would be 

equally well received in the clofet. It was an unhappy 

experiment for the reputation of the orators ; for there 

hardly ever appeared more remarkable fpecimens of 

florid, frothy, and meretricious eloquence^ Sounding 

hrais, and tinkHns cymbals, are defcriptions of it truly 

emblematical. If there isanyTwcetnefsj it is a fweet- 

nels which cloj^Sj and makes you fick ; if there is any 

Wightnefs, it is a brightnefs which dazzles and gives 

ypu pain ; if there is any gold, it is not like the bul-^ 

lion, but like the leaf, expanded to a fuperficies almoft 

impalpable, under the operation of the goldbeater. 

Indeed, thb fpecies of ftyle is very well defcribed by 

^e common epithet^ of the frothy ; but, as a means of 

fupplying aliment, or' as -a conflant diet, what is it 

fyllabub to a iirloin ? 

Indeed, almod^all the popular preachers in London,' 
have found it eafier to themfelves, and more agreeable 
to an illiterate and unthinking audience, to addrefs the 
ears, th^ fancy, and the pafllons, than the faculties of 
reafon and judgment. If their difcourfes were found 10 
produce any better effedt on tbeir hearers, than that of 
furnifliing ^n amufement for a leifure half hour, it 
v?ould be wrong to cenfure tbem, merely becaufe they 
are offeniive to a delicate and refined tafte. But tie 
troth is, that they excite only tranfient emotions, 
which, though they mayJaft loiig enough to draw 
from the hearer a fnilling for the churchwardens plate 
at the church door, will feldom go home with him, or 
produce an uniform influence on his perfonal and focial 
conduct. He goes to hear a fine preacher as he goes to a 
play, to be entertained when he has nothing elfe to do; he 
pays for his entertainment at the coor, and gi^s himfelf 

K 5 no 
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BO farther concern on fuch fubje^ts, but to look oiK 
for a funilar one when his iliop^ or warehoufe, or 
countiog-houfe are iliut up, through the necefllty of 
complying with the laws and cuftoms of the country. 

It may be faid, that though a tafte, formed by the 
pure models of Greece and Rome, may- reprobate the 
frothy ftvle, yet, fiace it is fouad to -entertain the 
Tulgar of a great capital, fbmetixnes iifefuUy, and 
always innocently, it ought not to be exploded. But 
perhaps we are not able to grant, that it does entertain 
theni eitter ufefully or innocently. It certainly gives 
them wrong ideas of religioQ, and teaches them to 
negled and defpife thedifpaSonate fuggeftions of reafon. 
But it is one of the principal obje^ions to this popular 
or frothy preaching, that it allures men from their 
own parifli churches, and induces them to defert the 
puipit of a modeft and regularly educated clergynmn, 
tor fome noify and bold, fome ignorant and hypo- 
critical pretender. It leads them from the light of the 
-lun to thofe meteors an8 vapours, whofe dancing 
and uncertain gleam often conduds them into quag- 
mires. There a*e few pariflies in the metropolis which 
do not contain fome thoufand^ of inhabitants ; but you 
will often find in their refpe6live churc-hes not more 
thaii one hundred, and fometimes fcarcel/ half that 
number. Whither are they gone ? Many, indeed, are 
caroufing in the delegable retreats of the rural Hoxton ; 
but many are alfb gone to the new built chapels, or the 
crowded churches, where fome filver-tongued orator is 
•reaching himfelf, with all the pathos of a white 
handkerchief, the fplendor of a diamond ring, the froart* 
nefs of a ■ Wei l-drefTed head, and the deceitful grimaces 
of an impoftor. Rehgion, however, rauft I6{e much of 
her venerable air, when, inftead of the-decent clothing 
pf a chafte and honourable matron, fhe is reprefented 
in the taudry and flimfy garment, the painted cheeks, 
the glafs ear-rings, , the falfe brilliants of the falfe 
courtezan. 

I think I may confidently affirm,, that the frothy ftyl? 
-would not be tolerated at the bar or in the fenatei 
Jt would be thought too trifling for the nnportanf 
4"ub^eds of propeiiy and politics. It would be aO 

objea 
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objed of ridicule. And fhall that oiatorj which is 
hoot^ from the forum, not only take refuge, but lift up 
her head in triumph in the pulpit ? It is not furprizing; 
that men of fenfepafs by wagging their heads when the/ 
find an orator haranguing in a church with all the af- 
fected language and fentiments of a fafliionable au€ti6* 
neer. The eloquence which has diftinguiflied many of 
the uioft favourite preachers, and writers of pulpit ha- 
rangues, is not that of St. Paul, of Demofthencs, 6f Ci- 
cero ; but of thofe great mafters of florid defcripiion^ 
Meflieurs Langford and Chriftie. 

I believe it will appear confident with reafon, that a 
peculiar degree of gravity and folidity, far ejcceeding 
that of the fenate or bar, is required to produce the 
due effe^ of pulpit oratory. Practical divinity is the 
graved fpecies of moral philofophy, xierivhng additional 
dignity and force from the authenticity of revelation. 
Tne appearatice of truth and (implicity is its moll: 
becoming ornament. To apply to it the little arts of 
rhetoric, and the petty graces of affectation, would be 
like paintings in tstwdry and variegate^ colours, thofe 
Corinthian columns of 'St. Paul's Cathedral, which derive 
all their beauties from their (imple and fymmetrical graa->. 
deur. When we go to church we hope to hear falutary 
truth, and to receive improvement of mind and morals^ 
When we wifli to be only amufed, we fhall repair to the 
play and the puppet-ihow. 

1 will take the liberty to hint to young and fafliion- 
able divines, who are in general fmitten with the falfe 
graces of fly le and delivery, that their congregation would 
be rauch*^more edified,, if, inflead of moral eflays, in 
what they call ^«^ language, they would preach fermons, 
properly fo called, in the plain (tyle of truth and fcrip- 
ture. Let them alfo take care, as they will anfwer it to 
Him in whofe*name they afcend the pulpit, not to 
preach themfelve?, but the Gofpel ; not lo beifo folicit- 
ous in the difplay of a white hand, as of a pure heart i 
of a diamond ling, as of a fliining elcample. 
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No. CXXXIV. OK THE GENIUS OF ERASMUS. 

« 

BAT AVI A aod Bceotia are by no means remark- 
able for the produdtion of genius ; but Boeotia ma/ 
bead her Pindar, and Batavia her E^rafalus. 

I mean not to conlider the theological opinions of 
Eralmusy but his learning and his genius ; and of thefe 
1 may venture to affirm, that if EraHnus had lived in 
an Auguftan age, they would have advanced him to 
a rank among the beft of the dailies. But the theology 
and theologians of his times vrere at open war with the 
graces of tafte and elegance; and, confidering the 
authority which they poifeffed, and the (carcity of any 
other writings than thofe which proceeded from the 
cloifter, it may be pronounced almoft impoffible to have 
lived and written in tha,t age, without ' contradling a 
tinge of the prevailing barbanfra. 

The ftjrie of Erafmus is not therefore perfe^Iy pure 
and cladical; but it is his own, and it has a native 
charm which renders it agreeable. I would not advi(e 
a young man to view it as a model ; nor, indeed, to 
be much conver&nt in the works of Erafmus, or any 
tnodera writer of Latin, till his tafte be formed, and a 
judgment regulated, by Terencp, Virgil, C«far, and 
Cicero. 

But he, whofe mind is mature, and whofe coinprc* 
lieniive powers are capable of grafping all pre-eminenC 
authors, whether antient or modern, will receive plea- 
fure and improvement in a great degree from the wnf- 
ings of Erafmus. Thev have ufually been ftudied only 
by divines, and for theological information. But I warm- 
ly recommend them to the lover of philology, or of c/a(^ 
ical learfflhg, as furniihing a difh for fuch a palate, both 
pleitiFul and h^hly feaioned. Erafmus was bom to 
cultivate the Liters Humantores, or the politer parts 
of learning ; and I have often lamented, that he fliould 
have been diverted from thofe flowery paths uito tbe 
rough roads of controverfial divinity. 

Thp ' 
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The colloquies, er diilognes of Erafmus, are oiten 

itfed tO'iDitia,te boys, at an early age, in the fludy of 

the Latin language. They are uncommonly livelyv 

entertaining, and mftnifiive ; and as there is not much 

danger of corrupting the ftyle of a very young boy, 

there are, perhaps, few books better adapted to the 

purpofe. Indeed we mun not do Era/mus-the bjullice 

to affert, that he is devoid of ele^ance-in ftyJe, foi: 

thoueh, wherever he exprelTei theological ideas-lie is 

almoft under the uecefliiy of ufing words unJinown to 

the writers of a better age ; yet on other occafions, 

he really abounds with phrafes of the purell and Aveeteft 

Latioity. Neither are his dialogues to be confidered 

as iit only for boys, lince. they abound in wit, humour, 

good fenfe, and in allufions which llrongly mark the 

fertility of the mind from which they originate. In a 

comparative cftimate of genius, according to its kinds 

and degrees, ) fbould not hefitete to place Eiafmus in 

the fame clats wlib t'jcian. There is, indeed, a fea- 

fontng of fait in all his writings, in which the neceflity 

of being grave did not forbid bim to be facetious. The 

Ckenmanui a an admirable fpecimen of judgment and 

plea fan try. 

His PraiJe of Folly is a molt 
reflects no lels honour on the in 
on the good fenfe of its author ; 
I miitake not, in the fpace ol 
amufement of htmfelf and Sir Tli 
hoafe he was upon a vlGt. It ( 
enenies ; but his genius rofe like the arm of a ^ant 
agunft a hoft of pygmies, and defeated them alt after 
a lliort conflifl. Hu forgivenels of the vain and angrv 
Dorpius who firft attacked him, evinces bis magnant- 
mity and goodnefs of heart. Spite and envy may 
lecretly undermine, but can never make, an open and 
iiiccebful attack on the foitrefs of true genius. 

But the epiftlei of Erathius will, perhaps, be found 
to furnifh the Itudent in philology with more amufe- 
ment than any other of his works. They are, indeed, 
a valuable treafure of curious information. Their clear 
and lively language, their poignant wit, and good. 
aaiured humour, render it difhcult to lay them alide 
when 
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when oKe we are engaged in the feriou] pem&l of 
them. They are verjr nuinAui, but they are by no 
meaoi all which Erafmus wrote. He complains, in- 
deed, of being obliged to write fo many, that there 
was not a pombility of taking copies of them all. A 
great fhare of knowledge of the world, and of human 
nature, at well as of letten and literary characters, may 
be collected from them by the attentive reader. 

Bur, indeed, to whatever pan of his voluminoui worfa 
we turn our attention, we can fcarcely avoid the feDti- 
menta of pleafure and furprize. He faaj written more 
than many ftndeiKa were ever able to read. He has 
written fo excellently, that all the learned, except a 
few envious contemporaries, from BTs own times to ours, 
have uniformly conlidered him as a prodigy. And let 
it never be forgotten, that, under Providence, be owed his 
education and fubfetjiliBt improvertients entirely 10 
hiiiifcif Hewasufed ill and negtofted in his youth. 
He abounded neither in books nor_ in ioflruCtors ; but 
he polfefled a genius and a love of letters, before which 
alt obltacles ufually.give' way, like the Alps to an 

' to our wonder, in contemplating his 

iA tomes, when we recoiled that he 

moft unfeltled ftate, and in conftaniJy 

;iiy to city, and 'from kingdom to 

is mind was employed in ftudy where- 

nd be compofcd many parts' of bis 

on his horfe. He was alfo attacked 

by many enemies ; and though he was placable, ye' «s 

he was alfo irafcible, much of that time and attention, 

which, would oiherwife have been devoted to calm eoB- 

teniplaiion, was neceflarily loft in controverfy; ■, 

He was certainly the greateft marLof his time. Popes, 
kings, archbiihops, bifhops, and cardinals, hide their ■ 
diminilhed heads in his prefence. One is, indeed, al- 
. iMoft tempted to lau^h when one furveys a groups of - 
Ihiptd perfonagea, with crowns' and mitres, riches and 
'titles, ntting on their thrones and in their cathedral, yel 
t>owing with an homage at once abjeCt and involuntary, 
to the perfonal merit oF the poor Era fmus. He; indeed, 
was pennitt^, by Providence, to pals through his pilgrim' 
"age 
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age in thk world without eccleiiaftical riches or dig- 
nity ; )ie was defigned as an inftance to prove^ that 
great merit is its own reward, and that temporal dif- 
tin^Uons are allowed, like trifles beneath the notice 
of heaven, to fall iadifcrinunately on the deferving 
and the undeferving, ^he learned and the ignorant. 
£rafipus had no mitre ; but he had the internal fatis- 
fafUoof of genius ; he had gloiy, he had liberty. 

TJbough I am fenfible iie wants no addition to his fame, 
and could not receive any from my applaufe, yet I haVe 
ventured to pay him this huaible tribute, as the oblation 
of gratitude for the great and repeated pleafure which his 
works once afforded me in the retirement of a college. 



No. CXXXV. ON THE EDUCATION OF A 

• PRINCE. 



AN of>HUon has often prevailed, tjiat the education 
. of a prince ought 'to be totally different from 
that of other gentlemen, and that any remarkable (hate 
of learning would difgrace him. I ihall not heiitate to. 
affirm, that they y/ete the enemies of princes who ad- 
vanced fuch an opinion ; for nothing can contribute 
more efFe6hia]]y to the general abolition of the mo- 
narchical form of government, than to render the cha^ 
ra^er and perfon of the monarch contemptible. In*an 
age and country enlightened like our own, if a king 
were the only gentleman unadorned with a liberal 
education, his kingly office would ferve only to augment 
the contempt, and roufe the indignation of his people. 
Though he ihould fit on his throne, furrounded by his 
cringing courtiers, and his ftandiog army ; and though 
he should number among the provinces of his empire, 
the regions of the eaft and the weft ; yet, in the eyes oif 
every fenfible and independent fpe^tor, his perfonal 
liltleneis would be rendered ftill lefs, by a compa- 
nion with his hereditary and^ official magnificence. 
•The defeds of the peifon would be attiibuted to the 
forrti of his government j and men of the greateft mo- 
deration. 
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deration^ if thej were exempt from rojal influence^ 
would heave an involuntary bgh for a republic or. a 
revolution. , 

Every friend therefore to a reignuig family, every 
Tover of political tranquillity^ and of regular fubordi- 
natiotty. will wifti to augment the peribnfldLaccomplifh- 
ments of that youth who is deftined, at feme future 
period, to wield a {beptre. He will recoiled, that the 
mind of a prince comes from the hand of nature, io a 
ftate no leis rude than the mind of a pealant ; and 
that, if it is not formed by early culture, it will foon 
become much ruder, more refraaory, and more vicious, 
under the many unfavourable circumftances of an ex- 
alted ilation. It will be readily allowed, that a peca- 
liar polifli, enlargement, ahd uberality, is Teqnind m 
him who is to look with a comprehenfive eye through 
all the ranks of fociety, and efiimate the true intere/ls 
of nations, and of mankind at large. Both the heart 
and the underftanding of fuch an one, fhould be ex- 
panded to the utmoft degree of poffible dilation. 

But no method of culture is found fb much to fer- 
tilize the human mind, as that kind of c|iicipline which 
is called the claflical. A prince, there^e, though he 
fhould certainly be educated in private, ought to be 
trained according to the modes which the experience of 
ages has ellbabliihed as the moft fucceisful in a public 
femmary. No whimfical fyftems of pragmatical and 
conceited tutors fhould be admitted. The hoy Aould 
be taught his grammar like other boys; for though 
there is indeed a royal game of the goofe, I never 
have yet heard of a roval method of learning Latin and 
Greek 5 and if there be fuch an one, the fiicccfi of it 
ftiji remains among the arcana Of ibate. 

An heir to a crown fhould certainly learn the antient 
as well as the modern languages ; and he will not be 
able to learn them efFedually, without learning them 
radically. Away then with the indolence and iodul* 
gence which grandeur fbolifhly claims as a hapf)/ 
privilege f Let, the boy, if you wifh him to maintaio 
the dignity [of a man and a king, be early enured to 
mental labour. Let his menioiy be exerciied in learn- 
ing the rules of Lilly's graoimar. Let him be coofio^^ 

to 
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to his books and papers. all the morning, arid part 
of the evening, from the age of five to nineteen. 
The maids of honour vfiW cry out fhame : the fVco- 
phantic herd of young noblemen, w^o crowd, with ali 
the fervility of their own footmen, around a throne, 
will repine that they cannot have an opportunity of 
introducing thenafelves to the familiarity of the future 
King ; but regard neither the fooJifli exclamations of 
vanity, nor the mean murmurs of felf-intereft. Pro- 
ceed with him regularly, from the fables of Phacdrus 
to;the philolbpfay of Cicero, from the Cyropacdia of 
Xenophon to the hiftories and politics of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy, Salluft, and Polybius. Let his 
ear be famtliari^&ed to the fine language and fend* 
ments of Cicero- and Demofthenes, and his heart en- 
nobled by the examples <rf the bxighieft characters of 
Greece and Rome. 

Why fhould his fuperlntendants be fo cruel as not 
to cultivate in him a tafte for the beauties of poetry, or 
leave him unacquainted with Homer and Virgil ? An 
elegant tafte, an humanized dilpofition, an enlightened 
nnderftanding;, will adorn him more than the jewels in 
his crown, or the robes of his coronation. It will give 
him an internal fpurce of happinefs, and will teach him 
rather to feek his pleafures in a humane and generous 
condudl, than in the difplay of pomp, or the indulgence 
of luxurv. A prince,, with a mind uncultivated, muft 
neceflarify take his chief delight in mifchief, in vice, 
or in unprincely occupations; but he, whofe under- 
ftanding is illuminated, and heart purified by a right 
difcipline, will deferve a title which has been often un- 

juftly claimed that of Heaven'sVicegerent. - 

When, by the clofe application of ten or twelve 
years, a firm and broad baiis is laid of anlient learning, 
iti the ftripling be introduced to the avenues of all the 
parts of human knowledge. Let the years which 
elapfe till he is of the age of three or four and twenty, 
he employed in acquiring proper ideas of all the 
o*^e6b, whether natural or civil, which furround him, 
,. Vinder the tuition of a governor who poflefles, not only 
official and titular, but perfonal authority, ynder one 
^ho is not frightened by the laughter of fafhion, of 

diilipation. 
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diffpfttion, or of falfe phtlofophy ; from filling his 
popirs mind with moral virtues, and a fincere, not a 
pofitical, veneration for duriftianity. 

All this is a general preparation for the particular 
puriiiits which become a King, and thefe are law and 
politics. But I. mean not the narrowfyftemoffa mer* 
cenary pradtitioner and a cunniug ftatefman, but the 
general principjbiof juftice and equity; the wife max- 
ims of *. government as {t is inilituted for the ditfuiion of 
happinefs and virtue among the individuals of a nation, 
and not for ihe exteniion of empire, or the accumula- 
tion of deftrudive opulence. What a (ituation is a 
Throne for the indulgence of the feelings of achriftian, 
and of a companionate friend, to wretched human nature ! 
I would not, indeed, refer a prince for majtlms of , 
equity and government to Puffendorf and Grotius, 
the dull and uiifeeling'del3>erator$ of queftions on wWcli 
a good heart and underftanding can intuitively decide ; 
but to his own heart and eyes, to his own enlightened 
reafon, to* the page of fcripture, and to the voluoi^s of 
authenticated hiftory. 

. ^ Priflces have been almoft uniformly confined in their 
viewa to the narrow fvftems of worldly politicians, and 
of interefted courtiers' Falfe grandeur has fafcinated 
themfelves, and their fubjefts. National proifperit/ has 
been eftimated by |bets and armies, commerce and 
revenues. The morals, the health, the religion or 
the individuals, are confideraiions which do not claim 
the attention of a cabinet, l)Ut are difcarded as fubjeQs 
of declamation in the church or in the fchools. *' What 
" is it to nae," cries aloud the Wifdom of this world,. 
while his lordihip knows how to fuperiptend the 
navy, whether he believes in God or the Devil, and 
whether he has kept fuch laws as I neither underftand 
" nor value, the laws (jt relative and cbriftian ^" Vj. . 
A nation thus advances in the devious paths of a lalie 
wifdom, till an' inceiifed Providence, wearied with 
repeated provocation, viiits it at laft with a curie. 
Look from the Ganges to the Thames, and acknow- 
ledge the evident visitation of a chaftifing- Providence. 
Imagination triumphs in the profpeft of a golden age» 

when Princes, and all who are concerned in the executive 

parts 
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No.CXXXVI. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
ON THE ART OP PRINTING. 



XHAT fhe*d€(ire of Jcnowledge for its own fak^, 
is an atdventitious paffion unknawn to nature, 
) be daiTed among the refinements ,of civilization, 
is an opinion U]]fui)ported by experience, and deroga- 
4ory from the native dignity ot a rational creature, 
fancy and f^itiment, ^^ powers of the intellect, and 
the feelings of the Jieart, are, pediaps, by nature 
.equally ftrong and fufceptible in the rude Indian, and 
in the poliihed member of an 'eilabliflsed community. 
Perhaps thefe fimilar powers would be equally fit for 
exertion, and thefe piopenfities equally importunate 
for gratification, if the favage were not conftantly 
engaged in providing for that necefiary fuflenance, 
which, without his own interpofition, is commonly 
fecured to the phtlofopher. 

The pupil of nature, under all his difad vantages, 
feels the impulie of a fpecies of literary curiofity, and 
feeks its fatisfadion. He pofleifes the faculty of me- 
mory ; he muft therefore, without the co-operation of 
.his will, remember many of the impreflions received by 
the fenfes : he' has a power of reflexion, which will 
teach him to reafon and draw inferences, without de- 
figning it, from the objects of his experience and 
obfervation. He feeb within himfelf an imagination, 
capable of recalling paft ideas of pleafure and pain, 
_ and apt to be delighted by beauty, novelty, and 
grandeur. Every natural exertion of natural faculties 
IS attended with fatisfadlion. He feds it from the un- 
premeditated exertions of the mental powers ; he ta- 
citly acknowledges it to be congenial to his inind, atid 

of 
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of coiirfe endeavours to repeat,, to extend, and to pro- 
long it : but the obje€b which fall under the notice of 
his own fenfes, and his peribnal expecience, are infuf- 
ficient in number and importance to fatisf^ his capadty. 
He is led to enquire what paiTed among his forefathers^ 
and in his turn is requeued hy his progeny to commum- 
cate his own remar]^, fuperadded to the information of 
his anceftors. 

Such, probably, is the origin of Tradition ; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, once univerial, and dill, 
perhaps, fubfifting in the newly difcovered iflands oF 
the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the Senega], and at 
the foot of the Andes. Beneath the fhade of his pkn* '- 
tain, the patriarch Indian dill recites the divine ongia 
of his tnbe or &mily the warlike ajftions of his aa- 
ceftor, and of his own perfonal prowefs. The attentive 
audience carrv away the tale, and fupply the defeds^ 
of memory by the aid of imagination^ The ftoiy 
^reads, time gives it a fandUon, and. at laft it is found 
to conflitute the mdft authentic hiftory, however qbfcure 
and fabulous, of the origin of a nation, after it has 
emerged from barbarifm, and is become the fea^of arts 
and learning. 

In the earlieft and rudeft ftate of literature, if we 
may give that appellation to the efforts of the intelledual 
faculties where letters are unknown, is often produced 
the moft animated, and perhaps mod perfect, though 
leaft artificial, poetry. Hiftoric truth is, indeed, Ihtle 
regarded^ as. it i| addrefled to reafon rather than to 
fancy ; but p^etk compofition appears with marks of 
genius approaching to infpiration. Prom his memory, 
or his invention, or from both, the favage is- heard to 
pour forth the fong of war, and to warble the notes of 
lovej warm with the fentiments-of a feeling heart, and 
compenfating the want of regularity and grace, by 
the ftrength and. vivacity of natural expreffion. 

If we believe the reprefcntations of fome writers, 
poems equal in length to the moft celebfated Epopeas 
of Greece and Rome-, have been handed down, with- 
out the aid of letters, from the remotefl antiquity 
to the prefent day i-and in our ov/n country and 
times, traditionary tales, poetic and profaic, are known 

to 
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to abound in that loweft clais among us, who ^rc ycft 
voacquairited with the elements of learning. The 
tenant of the cottage, ftupid and incurious as he may, 
appear^to the polite obferver, has his fund of entertain- 
ing knowledge, and knows how to enliven the winter 
CTcning with tales of fairies, giants, and inchantments, 
which he believed on the word of his progenitoxs, and 
which his hearers receive with equal pleafure and ere* 
duHty, intending to tranfmit them to the riling 
generation. 

The early appearance, and the unlverfality of tra- 
ditional learning, feems to efbiblifli the opinion, that 
the love of knowledge is among the firft and importu* 
nate defires inherent to the human heart. We fee it 
believing abAirdity, and admiring nonfenfe ; we fee it 
bearing one of the ftrongeft charafteiiftics of natural 
inclinations, a pronenefs to negleft reafon in purfuit of 
gratification. , * 

This ardent love of knowledge which gave rife to 
tradition, foon invented improvements which fuperfec^ed 
its general necellity. Tradition was foon found to be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, and to be defective in 
its moft perfedt date. A thoufand important circumftances 
muft neceflarily elude the moft retentive memory, and 
befide the evils refulting from the weaknefs of that 
faculty, and from the general inclination to exaggerate 
ind embellifti the (implicity of truth, the want . of 
written flandards to appeal to, atForded conflant oppor- 
tunities for impofition. Uprightnefs of intention, and 
ftrength of memory, were not always united in thofe 
who undertook the recital of eveints. Accuracy and 
juftnefs of reprefentation were rare, and the civil hif- 
tory of every people, without a fingle exception, is', in 
its firft periods, dark and incoherent, fvich indeed as 
migbt be expected from oral authority. 

The inventor of means to fupply the defeats of me- 
mory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, it is 
obvious to conclude, would be confidered as a great 
benefaftor to mankind, and elevated by the exube- 
rant gratitude of a rtide age, above the rank of huma- 
nity. To Theuth, the inventor of letters among the 
Egyptians, and to the fame perfonage, under the name 

of 
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of Hermes among the Greeks, divine honours were 
paid i an apotheoiis furel/ more judicable on prin- 
ciplet of realbn, than that of Bacchus the culti- 
vator of the vine, or of Hercules, the clearifer of a 
ftable. 

To commuaicate their difcovery, the mventors of 
literaiy (Vmbols found it neceilary to mark them'oa 
fome lubitance fufceptible of impreinon or penetratioD. 
What that fubftance was is a lubjedt of curious, but 
unimportant, enquiry. The original mode of infdrlb- 
ing the newly difcovered chara^ers, however conduced, 
was probably very imperfeEl; but as it happens in all 
diicoveries of momentous confequence, the idea of it 
once ftarted, was purfued with that general ardour and 
attention; which never fails to produce a great improve- 
ment. The ftone, the palm leaf, the biblos or bark 
of the linden tiee, the leaden tablet, the-papjrus 
inanufa£hired into the charta, the parchment, and the 
pugillares, refpedtively ferved, as progreflive advance- 
ment fuggefted, or as convenience required, to receive 
the written lucubrations of the antient poet, philofo- 
pher, legiflator, and hiftorian. 

That many of the nobleft efforts of antient genius, 
though committed to writing on fubftances fo frail as 
the papyrus, and fo fubjedt to erafure as the waxen 
tablet, ihould have reached the prefent age, is an 
event only to be accounted for by fupp6fing,*that their 
conipicuous beauties occaiioned uncommon vigilance 
and folicitude in their preferyation. 

At a very late period, a fubftance formed of mace- 
rated linen, was iound fuperior in beauty, convenience, 
and duration, and better adapted to the purpofes oj 
literature, than all the prior devices of mechanical 
ingenuity. It derived its name from the flag that grew 
on the banks of the Nile, which, though it in *^^^ 
degree refembled, it greatly excelled. .Porous, yet of 
firm contexture, it admitted the infcriptibn of characters 
with a facility, equalled only by the retention with 
which it preferved them. By th^eafe with ^hich it » 
procured and inftribed, it refcued the antient zMtboff 

from the poflibility of oblivion^ and may ftriftly bejW 

to 
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to haTefbrmed that monument more durable than hmfs, 
wiiicii a celebrated poet prophefifsd to himfelf with a 
confidence, jufti&d at length by the accomplifhment 
of his predi^on. 



No.CXXXVII. ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
ART OF PRINTING, WITH MISCELLANE- 
OUS REMARKS OK IT. 

1 : 

THE bttfineis of tranfcribing the remains of Gre- 
cian and Roman literature, became an ufeful, 
an innocent,, and a pleafing employ to many of thofe 
who, in the dark ages, would elfe have pined in the lift- 
left, languor of monaftic retirement. Exempt from the 
avocations of civil life, incapable of literary exertion 
from the want of books and opportunities* of improve-i. 
ment, they devoted the frequent intervals of religious 
duty, to the transcription of authors whom they often 
little underftood. The fervile office of a mere copyift was 
not difdain^d by thofe who knew not to invent ; and the 
writers in the fcriptorium were infpired with an emula- 
tion to excol, in the beauty and variety of their illumi- 
nations, the fidelity of their copy, and the multitude 
of their performances. 

But when every letter of every copy was to be formed 
by the immediate operation of the hand, the moft per- 
fevering aflidui ty coujd efFedt but little. Thty appear 
not to have been written with the rapidity of a modern 
tranfcriber, but with a formal ftiffnefs, or a correct ele- 
gance, equally intonfiftent with expedition. They were 
therefore rare, and cbnfequently nmch valued, and 
whenever fold, were fold at a great price. Few 
indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, or incorporated 
communities, were able to procure a number fufficient 
to merit the appellation of a Library; and even the 
boafted libraries of princes and prelates, were fuch, as 
are now ealily exceeded by every private collection. 
To be poor, with whatever ability or mclmation, was, 

at 
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at one time, an infurmouDtable obflacle to literary im- 
pfovefflcnt : and, perhap» we indulge an unreafonable 
acrimony in pur general cenfure of Monkiih (loth and 
ignorance, not confidering that an involuntary . fault 
ceafes to be blameable ; that ignoranc^ is inevitable 
where the means of information are (carce ; -and tisat 
iloth is not to be avoided, where the i^uifites of pro- 
per employment are not attainable without grej| egcpence, 
orearneftfolicit^tiqn*. , « - • 

It was, perhaps, lefs with a view to obviate thefe in- 
convenienaes, than from the interefted motives of de- 
riving greater gain by exacting the ufual price for.i:cpies 
miihiplfed with more eafe and expedition, that a ne^ 
mode was at length pradtifed, derived from the Inven* 
tion of the Art of rrinting, a difcovery which, o£ all 
thofe recorded in civil hidory, is of the moil i||(^ortant 
and exteniive confequence. 

That the firft proiduftions. of the pre6 were intended 
to pafs for manulcripts, we are led to conclude from the 
reiemblance of the fype to the. written chara<6lers, from 
the omiflion ot~illurainations which were to be fupplied 
by the pen to facilitate the deception, atid from the in- 
ventor's concealment Of his procels, To fai- as toi-incul* 
fufpicion of witchcraft or magic, by which alone the 
firft obfervers could account for the extraordinary mul- 
tiplication of the tranfcripts or copies. 

But the deceit was foon detefted. The perfe^ re- 
femblance in the iliape of the letters, in the place and 
number of the words on ^very page, the lingular cor- 
re^tneis, and above all the numerous copies of the 
fame author, inevitably led to a difcovery of the truth* 
To conceal it, indeed, was no longer defired, when 
experience had fuggefted the great lucrative advantages^ 
and the pra£tlcability of multiplying books without end 
by the procefe newly invented. It foon appeared, 
though it was not obvious at firft, that th^ new mode 
would be more agreeable to the reader, as well as eafiei* 
to the copyift, and that printed books would univerfally 
fuperfede the ufe of manufcripts, from a choice founded 
on judicious preference, Th^ art was foon profiefled 
as a trade, and the bufinef^ of copying, which h^ once 
afibrded only amufement or gain to the cUrious and 
the idle^ became the conftant employment ^nd fupport 

of 
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of.-a numerous tribe of ardian*, and conftituted a very 
confiderabie fburce of mercantile advantage. 

Of an arty which^ though it had y.et acqtfired but 
final! degrees of perfections ap|)eared of moft extenfive 
utility in religion, in politics, in literature, and even 
in commerce, i^o labour has been fpared to inveftigate 
tkn hiftpry i but unfortunately, the enquirers into the 
origin ^.arts, inftigat^d 1>y the zeal of minute cu- 
rioSty 1^ pufh their refearches too far, often' difcover 
thenv fo rude, obvious, and inartificial at their com* 
mencement, as to reflect very little honour on thofe 
whom they oftentadoudy exhibit as the earlieft inven* 
tors. Such has be^n the refuU of the inveftigations of 
tiiofe who, didatisfied with' the commonly received 
opinions on the date of the invention of Printing, 
pretend to have difcovered traces of it many years 
before the firfl produdion of Fauftus, in 1457 : and it is 
true, that the Speculum Salutis« and a few other books 
are extant, which are, on good reafons, judged to have 
been damped, not printed fecundurn or tern, long before 
the eredtion of a prefs at Mentz : but the mode m which 
they were executed, like the Chine fe, bears but little 
fefemblancc to the art of printing, properly fo called : 
it appears not, by any hiftorical memoir, to have fug- 
geifed the firft hint of it, and is too impeifeft to deferve 
notice as even the infant ftate of this momentous 
invention. 

National pride, like the pride of individuals, is often 
founded on flight or dubious pretenfions. Thus have 
Germany and Holland contended, with all the warmth 
of party, for the imaginary honour of giving birth to 
the Inventor of Printing, who, after all, >yas probably 
led to the difcovery, not by the enlarged views of 
public utility, but by fortunate circumftances concur- 
ring with thedeiire of private and pecuniary advantage : 
hift though the hiftory of Printing, like all other hifto- 
ties, is m fome degree bbfcure and doubtful at its 
earlieft period, though Straiburg has boafted Mentel, 
and Harlaem Coder, as the inventor j yet is there great 
reafon to conclude, that the few arguments advanced 
in their favour 2.re fupported only by forgery and falle- 
hood : ■ and wii may fafely aiTert, with the majority of 
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writcrsy tnd with the general voice of Europe, that the 
time of the inventtOD was about the year 1440$ the 
place Mentx, and the perfons Gutenberg, Faufb»» and 
Schaeffer, in conjun^on. 

He who w>Aies to ti-a/ce the art in its gradual progre£, 
iroai the wooden and immoveable letter to the move- 
able and metal type, and to the completion of the 
whole contrivance, will receive fatisfa€tory information 
from th^ annals of the elaborate Mattaire. In the 
mean time, the eflayift will avoid the repetition of &^ts 
already too well known and eftabitihed to admit addi- 
ticmal illuftration, and will think himlelf more properly 
employed in making reile£tions on the literary, the 
moral, the political, and the religious effe^ ^ich 
have refulted from the invention. , 

It is, indeed, generally true, that the hiftory of a 
fiiechanical art affords but iniipid entertaroment to a 
mind which is tin^ured with the liberality of philofophy, 
and the elegance of cladk literature. It often exhibits 
manual excellence united with fuch meanneis of (enti* 
ment, and vulgarity of panners, as unavoidably mingles 
diiguft with adaiiration : but to the truth of this gene- 
ral remark, the annals of typography are -a fingular 
exception. Many are recorded to have laboured at the 
pre(s, whofe literary attainments would have done ho- 
nour to the chair of a profeflbr. By their annotation?, 
they illuftrated the fenle and (pirit of thofe authors, the 
letter of whofe writings they enibellifhed by the moft 
beautiful and accurate iinpreifions. 

The names of the Aldi, of Robert and Henry Ste- 
plians, of Turnebiis, and of many more who united 
Kiechnnica! ingenuity with profound erudition, will 
ever be rcnKjiiiberecl with refpe^ and gratitude by 
the votmy of antient learning. Happily for letters, at 
a lime v/hen the valuable works of antiquity were con- 
tiilned in manufcripts foaietlmes illegibly written, aD(f 
often mutilated or corrupted, a number of men arofe 
who fvj knowledge and iagaciiy enabled them toafcertaia 
and exhibjt, by the newly difcovered art, the genuine 
re-^dingv' Such men were greater benefa^ors to man- 
kind, than many who have been nipre celebrated j nor 
H it aa ij I -grounded g'ory wkich Italy derives irom 

her 
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her Manutii, GermaRjr from her Frobcn, France from 
her Stephani, the Netherlands from their Plantin, and 
England from her Cazton. 

Bverj (hident looks back with regret on thofe times 
when an Erafmus cOrrefted what an Aldus printed ; 
when, like the painted of antiquity, a printer eipofed 
his produ^ion to the paffenger, and folicited cenfure; 
. and when the legiflature of a great nation provided by 
a ilatute, with a penalty, for the corre£bieis of pub* 
lieations. 

To prefer, with implicit attachment, all the earlier 
produdions of the art to the more recent, were to be 
aftuated with* the* narrow fpbit of a typographical 
virtuolb ; yet the truth is, what indeed was to be ex- 
pected from the fuperior learning of thofe who were 
lormerly concerned in ijie procefs, they furpafs the 
more' fplendid editions of latter times, in the one great 
excellence of corrc^nels. It is true, indeed, that the 
fongous production of the modern writer, appears with 
a fplendour of paper, and brilliancy of type, unknown 
in the fifteenth century ; and, if the work is written in 
iHe vernacular language, and on a familiar fubjedt, is 
perhaps fufficiently correal. It is true, likewife, that 
confidering the expedition of the artifan, the degree of 
corredtneis with which the common papers of intelli- 
gence appear, is really wonderful, and affords a 
"fiking initance how much induftry can effect, when 
Simulated tp exertion by the hope of that abundant 
^ain, which our more than Athenian love of political 
information conftantly fupplies. Of fuch difpatch, a 
Vlaxiiin would, perhaps, have denied the poffibility. 
Books of learning, however, efpecially when written in 
the dead languages, are indeed more flowly brought 
forth, but hardly with e<)ual perfe^ion. The miftaken 
avarice, and the grofs ignorance of the modern editor, 
^ften fruftrates all the pad labour of printers," correctors, 
and commentators, who have toiled with aching eyes in 
the revifal of proof fheets, and in the colhition of ma- 
Ottfcripts. . 

By one of thofe laudable artifices which prevent 
private avarice from withholding public benefits, the 
*it was flolen from Harlaem, and Drought to Oxford 
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by Frederic Corfellef. Bat wbile we are coniideriiig 
the intitxiudioii of printing into England, not to com* 
nemorate the names of Bourchier» TtiraouTy and 
Cazton, who were moft inflnmiental to it, would be 
an omUBott equal!/ negligent and ungrateful. Nor 
ihould the tribute of praife be any longer wiUiheld b^ 
negled from carl Tiptoft and earl Rrreriy who, at this 
period, werie reftorers and patrons of leamitig in our 
own country, and who contributed to its adyancement 
in imitation of their contemporary, Pius the fecond in 
Italy, both by theur munificence and example. . 



No. CXXXVIII. ON THE MORAL9 POLITI- 
CAL» AND RELIOIOUS EFFECTS OF PRINT- 
INC, WITH CONCLUDING REMARKS. ^ 



TH E literary advantages derived from the io'. 
vention of printing are fo obvious, that to point 
them out with all the tormallty of difquiiition is ua- 
neceflary. 

But the moralift, no le(s than the man of letters, 
finds hitiifelf interefted in the confequences refultiog 
from the mechanical mode of multiplying tHe copies of 
Books. To this caufc, he attributes that change in the 
manners and fentinients which has taken place within 
the interval of a century or two^ and which cannot 
cfcape even fuperficial obfervation. Phiiofophy once 
preicrved among a chofen few, with the felfiftinefi of 
an Alexander, who reprimsinded Ariftotle for divulging 
the fecrets of fclefice, has now difFufed its influence on 
the mean as w6ll as the gfeat, the gay and the fair as 
well as the fevere and ftudious, the merchant and the 
manufadurer as well as the contemplative profeifor. 
Pamphlets and manuals, on "every fubjc£t of human en- 
quiry, arc circulated by the afliduous trader at a fmall 
price, among the lowed ranks of the community, the 
greateft part of whom have been fumi/lied with the 
ability of reading by an eleemofynary education. A 
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tin€tare of letters, which was once rare, and formed a 
ihining chamber, has pervaded the mafs of the people, 
and in a free country like our own, where it is not 
checked in its operation by political reftraints, has pro- 
duced remarkable effects on the general fyllem of mora- 
lity. Much good has refulted from it : happy, if it 
had not been mixed with that chara^leriftic alloy of 
iiuman happineis, much evil. Learning thus commu- 
nicated to tne vulgar, has taught the favage ferocity of. 
grofs ignorance to yield to gentlenefs and humanity 1 
but it hgs alio fuperinduced a general indolence, refine- 
ment, and falle delicacy. It. has been the means of 
exhibiting to the beft advantage, the image of virtue 
in her natural beauty ; but it has alio held up to view 
the meretricious cht^rms of vice tn the falie ornaments 
fuperadded by a con^^pt imagination. It has been a 
fteady light to lighten men in the path of truth ; but 
it has alio been an ignis fatuus leading them into the 
mazes of error, and plunging them at lad into the 
depths of mifcry. If it has often tempted us to boaft of 
living in an enlightened age, it has no lefs frequently 
induced us to regret the old times of ignorant, but 
innocent fimplicity. If we fometimes look back with 
a mixture of fcorn and pity on the unlettered ages that 
preceded us ; we alfo fometimes confeis ourfelves ready 
to renounce the pride of fuperior knowledge for the 
tolid happinefs of that national probity, whidi, though 
1^ may not have receded, has not kept pace with our 
progrefs in fcientific improvement. Here, however, the 
old maxim will be fuggefted to every one, that a good 
argunient againft the ufe of a thing, 'Cannot be drawn 
from its abufe. It will at the fame time be remem- 
bered, that the prefent times are ever feen through the 
fallacious mediums of prejudice and paffion j and that 
«ie ceniures of the fatirift may not arife from real 
^egeneracy, but that common prqpenfiiy which has, 
m all ages, given rife to invcAives againft the prevailing 
manners. If it is true, that improvement in knowledge 
M a natural and laudable object of human defires, the 
uiore general that improvement, the happier and more 
perfeft is human nature, and the more eftimable that 
art from which it is principally derived. 

But 
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But however equivocal the effe^ of the univerfal 
diflemination of literature on the morals of thofe who 
cannot judge and feled with the ^ime eafe with which 
chey can procure books, there is no doubt of their 
being beneficial among others, whoie judgment is di- 
re^ed by liberal culture, and whofe fentiments are 
undepraved by faihionable diilipation. Before the tn- 
trodu£tion of printing, the ftudent, who, revoked nt 
the idea of languifhing in the (loth of Monkery, had 
icarcely anv (cope (or his induftry and talents, but 
in the puerile perplexities of a fchofsi&ic phOo(bphyj as 
little adapted to call forth the vinues oi the heart, as 
to promote valuable knowledge : -but fince that im- 
portant aera in the annals of learning, every individual^ 
even the poorcft of the Mufes' train, has been enablea 
to obtain, without difficulty, the works of thole great 
mailers in pradical and fpeculative ethics, the Greek 
and Roman philoibphers. ■ He is taught by the lame 
inftru£lors who formed a Xenophon and a Scipio, and 
can hold converle, in the retirements of his chamber, 
with the celebrated fages of antiquity, with nearly the - 
fame advantages as if he a£tual]y fat with Socrates be- 
neath the (hade of the plane tree, walked with Plato in 
the Lyceum^ or accompanied Cicero to his Tuiculaa 
villa. 

Whatever tends to difFufe new light oa the under- 
llandings of a whole people, or to e(fe£t a change in 
the general fyftem of manners, (bon produces a fimilar 
revolution in their political character. Airy fabrics, 
which, when feen through the mifts qf ignorance, were 
fuppofed to be realities, vanifhed at the light of learning, 
as the inchantment is diflblved by the operation of the 
Talifinan. The fun of fcience arofe, the profpeft clear* 
ed around, and they who had fhuddered at the ideal 
phantoms of the night, ventured to walk forth and 
examine eyery obieft that folicited attention. The pre- 
judices on the fuDJe€t of * civil government, formed by 
Ignorance and foftered by the policy of power, when 
once the art of printing had multiplied i>bQks, and 
rouled the (pirit of enquiry, foon gave way to the dic- 
tates of inftru6led reafon. The natural rights of 
mankind became well underifood, the law of nations 
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was attended to, implicit obedience was neitber exacted 
on the otfe part, with the fame rigour as before, no^ 
paid on the other with equal ftirvihty. What remain- 
ed of the feudal inilitutions could not long fubfiil, when 
niore liberal ideas of the nearer equality of mankind 
wcr^ imbibed from books, and when a great degree 
of dignity and power was . attainable, not only by 
birth and riches, but by mere literary eminence. The 
diftin^ion of Vaflal and Lord foon ceafed to be the 
only one in the community, when men were led by the 
ea(e with which books were procured) to afpire after 
the fine arts, philofophy^ and erudition. Such (ludies 
infiifed a noble generouty of fpirit, which fcbrned to 
pay an abjedt homage to ignorant opulence. Ignorant 
opulence^ indeed, could not maintain, or even exa£l 
by force, that truly valuable refpeft which is naturally 
due, and cheerfully paid, to perfonal dignity. Men, 
by reading, were led to refie^^ and by renedtion difco- 
Tered, that tliey haxi been under an error when they 
looked up to their governors as to a fuperior Order of 
Beings; bur at the fame time they learned the hap- 
pineS of living under a well'*regulated condltution, 
the dutv of obedience in return for protection, and the 
poUdcalneceflity df fubordination. Hiftory, and trea- 
tifes of politics, feggefted juft notions of civil fociety, 
aaid a fenie of expediency produced at length that vo^ 
luntary acquiefcence which was once exaSed by pre- 
tenfions to divine right, or by the immediate inierpofi'- 
tion of authority. The luftof dominion which difgrr- 
ced the iron reign of the fullen and unlettered tyrant, 
was fucceeded, in the enlightened father of his people, 
by a fpirit of benevolence and philofophical moderation. 
That power which was once placed on the fandy foun* 
dation of popular prejudice and fear, when thofe fears 
and prejudices were difllpated by free difquifitipn, ac- 
quired an eflablifliment on the bails of reafon. Nor 
let it be deemed idle fpcculatiort to attribute thefe falu- 
tary confequ^nces to the invention of printing, iincc to 
him, who attentively confiders all its reihote, as well 
as proximate effects, it will appear fully adequate to their 
produdion. .%When all ranks of people on a fudden 
v^ere enabled to exert with vigour the faculty of think- 
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ing, which had o/ily ]ain dormant for want of oppor- 
tunity, the effe^oQ the moral "and political world mnft 
be as ftrtking, as^ that which takes place in the phyfical 
at the return of. daj^ after night* and ipring after 
winter. 

Thus has Fauftus and Mentz, hy an art invented ^nd 
ezercifed with views of private emolument, ultimatelj 
contributed more to the empires, and cauied more 
important events in their hiftory, than all the efforts of 
the renowned conquerors and lawgivers of antiquity. 
That the fame art which has produced the(e ialutarj 
confequences, has alfo been the means of encouraging 
licentioufnefs, of animating iedition« and kindling the 
flames of civil war, is to be attributed to that lamenta- 
ble condition of human affairs which b obierved to 
counterbalance every good, whh a proportion of con- 
comitant evil. 

To the Art of Printing, however, it is acknowledged^ 
we owe the reformation. It has been jufUy remarked, 
that if the books of Luther Had been multiplied only 
by the (low procefs of the hand-writing, they mud have 
been few, and would have been eafily fuppreiled by the 
combination of wealth and power : but, poured forth 
in abundance from the preis, they fpread over the land 
with the rapidity of an inundation, which acquires ad- 
ditional force from the efforts ufed to obftru^ its pro- 
gre&. He who undertook to prevent the difperlion of 
the books once iffued from the preis, attempted a talk 
no lefs arduous than the defl:ru€iion of the Hydra. Re- 
finance was vain, and religion was reformed: and we 
who are chiefly interefted* m this happy revolution mufr 
temember^ amidft the praiies beftowed on Luther, that 
his endeavours had been ineffectual, unaffifled by the In- 
vention of Fauflus. 

How greatly the caufe of religion has been promoted 
by the art, muft appear when it is confidered, that it 
has t)Iaced thofe facred books in the hand of every in- 
dividual, which, befides that they were once locked up 
in a dead language, could not be procured withoi^ 
great difficulty. The numerous comments on them ot 
every kind, which tend to promote piety, and to fiwm 
ehe chriftian philofophcr, would probably nerer have 

been 
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been compofed, and certainly would not have extend* 
cd their beneficial influeiicc, if typography had ftiji 
been , unknown. By that art, the light, which is to 
iliuminate a dark world, has been placed in a fitoation 
more advantageous to th^ emiffion of its rays : but if 
it has been the means of illuftrating the do^rines, and 
inforcing the pra£Uce of religion, it has alfo, particu- 
larly in the prelent age, (truck at the root of piety 
and moral virtue, by propagating opinions favourable 
to the fceptic and the voluptuary. It has enabled mo- 
dem authors yrantonly to gratify their avarice, their va- 
nity, and their mifanthropy, in difleminating novel fyf" 
terns liibverfive t>f the dignity and happineis of human- 
nature : but though .the perveriion of the art is lamen* 
tably remarkable m thofe volumes which ifliie; with 
ofieniive profufion, from the vain, the wicked« and the 
hungry, yet this good refults from the evil, that as truth 
is great and will prevail, ihe mud derive frcfh luftre, 
by difplaying the fiiperiority of her ftrength in the con- 
flict with fophiftry. 

^ Thus the Art of Printing, in whatever light it is 
viewed, has deferved rcfpedt and attention. From the 
ingenuity of the contrivance, it has ever excited mecha- 
nical curiofity ; from its intimate connection with learn- 
ing, it has jultly claimed hiilorical notice $ and from 
its extent! ve influence on morality, politics, and reli- 
gion, it is now become a f^bjeCt of very important fpe- 
culation. 

But however we may felicitate mankind on the'' in- 
vention, there are, perhaps, thofe who wifli, that, 
together with its compatriot art of manufacturing gun- 
powder, it had not yet been brought to light. Of its 
effects on literature, they ailert, that it has increafed 
the number of books, till they diftra^^ rather than 
improve the mind; and of its malignant influence on 
morals, they complain, that it has often introduced a falfe 
refinement, incompatible with the fimplicity of primitive 
piety and genuine virtue. With refpeCt to its literary 
ill confequence, it rhaV be faid, that though it produces 
to the world an infinite number of worthlefs publica- 
tiom, yet true wit and fine compofition will ftill retain 
their value, and it will be an eaiy ^taflt for aitical dif- 
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cemment to fele6t thefe from the furrounding mais of 
ftbfusdity i and though, with reiped ta its moral eSefls, 
a regard to. truth extorts the confeflioiiy that it has 
diffuled immorality and irreli^ioB, divulged with cruel 
impertinence the iecrets of private life, and fpread the 
tale of (candal throuzh an empire ; yet thefe are evils 
which will either ihrink away unobferved in the 
triumphs of time and truth over falfehood^ or which 
may, at any time, be fuppreiled by Jegiflative iflr 
cerpofition. 

The Liierty ofthi Prefs l$a fiibjedl not to be touched 
upon, but with a trembling caution* Every ftudent muft 
abhor the thought of ere3:ing the uibunal of a ftar-- 
chamber in the republic of letters i every lover of his 
country mud reject with difdain the jpropofal of 
iilencing the voice of truth by the menace of authority r 
tut, at the fame time, every true friend to learning 
a.nd mankind, who, free from the enthufiailn of party, 
mideribLnds theu: real intereft, would rejoice to fee 
the day when the advantages of the Liberty of the 
Prefi fliall be unalloyed with thofe evils of its licenti- 
oufnefs ; which, without fome expedient of contronU 
will prevail, as long as there are, on one hand,- 
indigent and avaricious publKhers,, and on the other, 
iadiOtts and unprincipled readers. 

But innovations in a particular intimately conne&ed 
with civil liljerty^ will ever be guarded againft in a 
firee cotmtry, with all the vigilance of jealous circum* 
ipe6tion< Men will often patiently fupport the prcfent 
evil, the nature and extent of which is aicertained by 
experience, rather than incur the hazard of a future 
detriment, which may poffibly outweigh the beneficial 
ends propofed.. If the» the unreftrain^d ufe of the 
Preis is, as it ha& been commcmly termed, the pa/- 
ladium of liberty, may At never be taken from us by 
fi-aud or force; and perhaps the evilis refulting from, 
the abufc of this privilege are of that kind, which, 
when permitted to take their courfe, ultimately remedyv 
themfelves : for it is certain, that there may be a pe- 
riod, and perhaps our own times approach to it, when 
the petulant jicenuoufnels.of public prints and pam- 
phlets becomes too contemptible to gam attention, and 

therefore 
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therefore, fails of producing a malignant tffe€t. Avarice 
will ceafe to publiih, when men are too wife to pur* 
cbale j fa^ion and vanity will be filent, when the/ no 
longer find' an audience: but penal and coercive, raea- 
fures are known to give weight to the nonf^nle of iedi- 
tion and ipipiety, by alarming that attention which it 
could not otherwife excite » and to occafibn the evils in- 
tended to be obviated ; as the means ufed to extinguiik 
a flame fometimes increafe its violence* 

But referring the difcuflion of this complicated fub- 
je^t tale^iliative wifdom> we may venture to exprefs an 
honeft wiih without danger of pfefumption j and furely 
all the jgood and enlightened pan of aiankind wili 
fympathize in the deiire. That the time may not be 
diflant, when the qualities of the heart fhall be culti- 
vated with the fame general ardour as the powers of 
the underilanding ; when the a&^tion of hngukrity, 
and the love of money, fhall no longer multiply trea-< 
tifes tending to teach the people a ^Ife philofophy, an 
erroneous belief, or a fa^ious conduct; when the 
Art of Printing (hall no more be perverted to embelli/k 
vice a.nd juftily folly,- but operating in the accompliih- 
ment of its proper purposes, at once promote the in-- 
tereft, which' cannot indeed without natural violence 
be feparate, of found leariung and unaifefted virtue. 



No. CXXXIX. CURSORY THOUGHTS O^ 
&ATIRE AND SATIRISTS. 



TH E good reception which that fpecics of poetr/, 
called Satire, has coraraonly met with in the 
world, is perhaps owing to fome difpofiporis in the 
human nature not the mod amiable. It derives not 
its power of pleafing, like other poetry, from its efft«5ls 
on the imagination. It railes no enchanting profpe6ls ; 
it is not neceifarily employed in firtion. A fpirit of 
indignation is its eflential principle, and by caufing a 
fimilar fpirit in the reader, it gently gratifies the iraf- 

cible paffions. 

^ It 
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It mtft be owned, tbtt it bas fcldom antwered its 
oftenfible end of reforming the a^e. Yet allowing it to 
be of Kctle ufe in reformation^ it is often compoied witb 
foch evident marks of genius ds render it intereftins to 
men of tafte. And though fpleen may have given rife to 
iu firft produdion, and the love of cennire eninred its fiio- 
cefi» yet the beauties of the compofition will caufe it CO 
be read, even by thofe who difapprove perfona) in- 
ventive, long after the refentment that occafioned it baa 
fubfided. 

Horace, the politeft writer whom the world ever 
produced, adopted &tirical writbg, and fucceeded ia 
st, though there i# every reaibn to believe that his 
natural difpofition was not fevere. The truth is, he was 
a man of the worldi^ as well as a man of refledtion, and 
wrote his remarks on men and things in careleis verfe ; 
not without cenfuring them indeed, but without in-^ 
dulging the afperity of farcafm. He probed every wound 
with fo gentle a hand, that the patient fmiled under the 
operation. The gay friend of Maecenas had lived in 
courts, and knew too much of the world to think be 
cpuld reform the gay tmd voluptuous part of it by 
abrupt feverity. 

Not fo theftern Juvenal. With all the warmth of 
a zealot in the caufe of virtue, he pours his majeftic 
verie, and, amid the moft fpnited invedive^ and the nneft 
morality, emits many a luminous irradiation of poetry 
beautifully defcriptive. 

His predeceiTor Perfius had afforded him a noble 
model. He improved on it in nothing but perfpicuity. 
Perfius is all fire, fpirit, animation. The frequency of 
his interrogations roufes the attention of the reader, 
and it is not eafy to read and underftand him without 
catching the glow with which he evidently wrote. If his 
obfcurity arofe from fear, it does not indeed depreciate 
his merit as a writer ; but it has caufed him to be lefs 
read and admired than he deferves. The laft lines of 
his fecond (a tire are alone fuflicient to entitle him to 
immortality. * ^ 

The Englifh feem to have copied the manner of 
Juvenal rather than of Horace. Our national fpirit is^ 
indeed of the manly and rougher kind^ and feels fbme^ 

thing 
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thing congenial with itfelf in the ireheineiice of the 
-^en JoTenal. 

The Roman is remarlablj harmonioiis. Bat Donne, 
his imttator, feems to have thought roughneis of verfe, 
as well as of fentimenty a real grace. It is (cafcelf poi^ 
fible, that a writer who did not ftndioufly avoid a fmooth 
▼erfiBcatioOy could have written fo nutny lines without 
ftumbling on a gopd one. Pope has revived his fame 
by attuning, his harih numbers; a work whofe very 
excellence makes us regret that a genius (o fertile as 
was the bard's of Twickenham, fhould have wafted its 
vi^ur in paraphrafes and tranflations. 

This verfatile poet has imbibed the very (pint of 
Horace. No^ can the mere Enelifh reader obtain, by 
the tranOations of Creech or of Francis, Co clear and 
adequate an idea of the true Horatian manner, as from 
the liberal imitations of Pope. 

Dryden - (eems ' to have preferred the model of his 
&T0iir]te Juvenal. His nervous line was well adapted 
to iatirical compoiition. He fays himielf, ^ he could 
** write feverelv, with more eafe than he could write 
" gently.'^ His Abfalom and Achitophel, and his 
Mac Flecknoe, are mafter-pieces and models in the 
ferious and vehement kind of fatire. 

Boileaa feems to have blended with judgment the 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. Yet whatever degree 
of elegance he poiTefres, the natural monotony of French 
verfe tires an ear accuftomed to the various harmony of 
our £nglifh poets. The French language never ap- 
pears fo mean as in the heroic couplet. ■■ He who reads 
the Jjenriade, and at the fame time thinks of Milton, 
Dryden, Garth, or Pope, muft clofe the volume with 
all the loathing of difguft. He who reads Boileau, will 
find his improving imitator Pope rife in his opinion. 
Pope roufes the attention by all the changes of mufical 
modulation ; Boileau fooths it to dull repofe by the 
lullaby of fimilar paufes uniformly repeateci. 

A poet of our own, little attended to at prefent, 
once enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a (atirical 
writer. Oldham has been called the Eneljfh Juvenal, 
His fatire oiv the Jefuits has indeed much of the (pirit 
of Juvenal. It difplays wit, force, pungency, and a 

very 
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irery copious invention ; but it h no lefi diffingmihed 
hj a vulgarity, which muft prevent Oldham from keep- 
toff his plac^e among the clafiics of our country. He has 
lauied the Jefuits with deierved and unrelenting ngoor ; 
but though fevere panifhiuent is often neee&ry, 7«l 
to fee it inflided with the wanton crueltv of an aifaffin^ 
is not agreeable. There are fomc works of poetry as 
well as of painting, which, though well performed a^ 
pieces of art, lofe tJie praife their e^tcellence demands, 
Dy the fliockine nature of their reprefentations^ 

A later faiirift. Dr. Young, is ftillread with plear 
iure. But he has the faglt of Seneca, of Ovi^ ot 
Cowtev; a profiife and unfeafonable application <)f 
wit. His fatires liave been juftly called a firing of 
epigrams. A lover of originality, he did not regafii 
ipodels. Had he endeavoured to imitate Juyeqal or 
Perfius, he would have avoided tbi& fault. Theft 
great mailers were too much engrofled by the import- 
ance of their fubgeds to fall into the puerility of wittB* 
cifm. There is alfo feme thin gin Young's veriiikatioH 
which a good ear does- not appro we. 

But even Young, popular as. he was, has bees 
cdipfed by a poet who has flione with the efitilgencr 
and the inftabilit)? of a meteor. Churchill poflefled 
merit ; a merit which was magnified when feen thpougb- 
the medium of party, beyond that degree which it was 
able to fupport. Wlien reafon at laft viewed what 
pafllon had exaggerated, fhe was difgufted with the 
difappointment, and turned away with negledt. Thus 
the celebrated Churchill^ with whofe applaufe the town 
re-echoed, is finking, to an oblivion which he hardly 
deferves; for. though he wrote many caielefe lines and 
many dull pafTages, yet the greater part of his prO" 
duP6lions difplayed a genuine vem of fatirical genius.. 

Within a few years Satire has re-afiumed her onglnal 
lude form of fcurrilous and p'jtulant abufe. An ioor 
proved veifification has given a glofs to illiberal, calum- 
nious, and anonymous inve^ives. An undaunted ef- 
frontery, recommended by elegant verfe, has fupplied 
the want of Qvexy claflical and noble ornament. That 
it has-been well received » is no proof of its i'olid ex- 
cellence as compofition, lince, to tl\e greater part of 

teadersi, 
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readers, the abufe which it lavifhly pours on public and^ 
private characters, is a ilifficient recommendation. 

It differs from claflical fatire in this, as well as other 
circumftancei. Horace* Perfius, Juvenal, though fome- 
times difgraced by obicenitj, • yet abound with fine 
moral ientiments. They not only piit vice to fhame« 
but countenanced virtue, and pointed out the way 
to attain to it. But the liitirifts of our times feem 
to have little elfe ■ in view, than to gratify private 
pique, or party prqudice. ft is indeed fcarcely to be 
expe&d, that in a degenerate age, many will be found 
to poffels dignity of cfiaradter and fohdity of judgment, 
in a degree fufficient to enable them to (land forth di(^ 
mterefted and efficient cenfors of prevailing foUy and 
&ihionabIe vice. 



No.CXL. ON LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, 



TO falfe and carelefs reafoning moft of the mif^ 
fortunes of Hfe are to be attributed. Logic then^ 
as an art, is perhaps fo far ufeful in the conduct of life, 
as it iuperinduccs a habit of accurate reafOning. 

But what fays experience ? Is the man who has di- 
gefted Burgerfdicius found to be wifer in his actions than 
others ? The beil dil'putant that ever conquered in the 
fchools, when he has defcended to the walks of com* 
mon Wi^t has been found no lets prone to deviate into 
the paths of error, to be involved in the clouds of 
pailion, and mifltc! by the falfe lights of imagination, 
than the bufy multitude who never heard the catego- 
ries. 

They who poflfefs common fenfe in a competent de- 
gree, will difcover, with no other aid, the fallacy of 
wrong reafoning. They who are deficient in it, will 
not find a fubftitute in the ufe of a fvllogiiin. 

The ^reat numbers who fupply civil and commerdal 
offices, m which there is a conftant necefllty for the 
exertion of'reafon, and who conduft the moft important 
affairs without the aid of fcholadic logic, are proofs that 
vigorous nature wants not this fiender aiiiflance. To 

imagiijte 
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imagine that a well-formed mind cannot reafon well 
withont logic, is no leis abfurd, than to fuppofe that 
the folk! oak wants the fopport of the ivj that creeps 
round it. 

The beft fchool for the improvement of rea(bn» after 
a competent education, is the IiYing world. We find 
even the illiterate, who have ipent their lives in confla|t 
adion, poflefling a very extennve knowledge of things, 
and a moft accurate method of judging of them ; a know- 
ledge and a method to which the cultivated but inexpe- 
rienced reafbner Can feldom attain. It is common to fee 
the learned academic, whoie labours are at lafl rewarded 
by a rural benefice, unable, notwithilanding his acquired 
ro-ens^h of reafon, to cope with the rude ruftic in a bar- 
gain tor dues which the laws have allotted him. . 

It ieemt, then, that the gradual decay of fcholaflic 
logic, and the contempt in which fyllogiftlc fkill ir 
held, is not unreafbnabfe. It contributes little to the 
benefit of fbdety. It is rather injurious to it, by draw- 
ing off that attention which might be ufefuliy befiowed* 
What then fhall we fay P Muft an art, which our fore- 
fathers have fhidied from agie to age, and to which 
'many of us have devoted our firfl years at the univerfi- 
ties, be exploded ? A veneration is due to long efiabliih- 
ed opinions. The powers of judging, which ftimulate 
the prefent age to innovation, were poflefTed by the 
pafl in equal perfeftion. Some reafon they had for 
their inftitutions. The fame reafon may perhaps re- 
main to prevent the total abolition of them ; for truth 
and reafon are unchangeable. Our knceftors edabliflied 
logical ftodies in the univerfities, becaufe in their days 
there were few other books to be o1>tained, and no other 
learning was prised. Their defcendants mufl continue to 
beftow on them a moderate*attention, becaufe every part 
of knowledge contributes to accompliih the profeffed 
fcholar. But they need ^'ve no more than a moderate 
attention, becaufe the improvements of philofbpby, and 
the great multiplication of books in every part of huouui 
learning, enable the ftudent .to fpend his tune and faga* 
city more ufefuliy and more agreeably. 

HeL-who poflefles the ffenius and tafle, together with 
the philofophical fpirit of the attic Harris, will do right 

to 
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to cultivate them by (hidying the unread works of 
antient logicians. Qur Englilh Ariftotle, whole pro- 
du^ions are at once the quinteiTence of ^legance^ 
and jprodigies of analytical ingenuitj, has pointed 
out newers in thofe paths of learning where thorns 
only were feen before. The Stagy rite was literally 
idolized ; and had it been the fate of Harris "to 
have live4 a few centuries ago, he alfo would have 
been honoured \yith a iubordinate deification. If any 
thing can reftore a tafte for thefe languifhing ftudies, 
it is the grace which his flyle and his accuracy have 
given them. 

For .metaphyfics what can be faid ? If every book 
that has been written on them, and thoufands have 
been written, were annihilated, not a iingle individual 
in the great community of all mankind would in any 
one refpedt have juft reaibn to lament the lofs. Mathe- 
matical and arithmetical ftudies ^are fpeculative, it is 
true ; but they do not terminate in fpeculation. They 
afford a great pleafure, abftraftedly coniidered, by the 
fixll evidence with which they difplay their truths ; but 
they tend to obvious utility as well as to delight. The 
builder, the navigator, almoft every mecharjic art, is 
aflifted by geometry, and all men, without exception, 
benefited by arithmetic. But metaphyfics tend only to 
benight the ijnderflanding in k cloud of its own 
* making, to lofe it in a labyrinth of its own con- 
trivance. 

Metaphyfics were once encouraged, and cultivated, 

becaufe they ferved the purpofes of fuperftition. They 

involved theological fubjedls in a perplexity which 

the fimple could never, unravel. They gave an air of 

royftery and depth, which caught the admiration of 

the vulgar. They are now employed, in a fimilar 

manner, in the fervice of infidelity. They have in- ' 

diiced the half-learned and the conceited, thofe who 

iink they underhand tbem^ and thofe who wifh to 

e thought by others to upderllland them, to adopt, 

vi^ithout being ftpprehenfive of danger, opinions 

TataL to their own happinefs and to the exiftence of 

fcdcty. 

Even 
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Even when cultivated by the honeft and truly bge- 
nioosy they exhibit an inftance of blameable pride. Thej 
aim at a fcience to which man can never attain^ It is 
truly laughable, to obferve a creature with hardly know- 
ledge enough of the things around him to guide him with 
fafety, perplexing himfeif with ontologiau enquiries into 
the nature of angels, and the eilence of the deviL 

The ontologies and pneumatologifts, the nominales 
and reales, the do£tores ieraphici, and all the tribe of 
Biicroicopic philoibpheis, are, in the prefent age of '] 
difcernment, totally ne^le^ed. Even Malebrancbe 1 
and Locke, the moft rational of the metaphyfidans, { 
are daily loiing ground. As a talk they are attended to 
in public feminaries, where fon^e obfolete plan of &adj \ 
requires metaphyiical exercifes; but the multitude of ^ 
more agreeable works feldom leave time or. inclination, I 
to the undent who is at liberty to chiife his books, for '] 
the controverfy concerning innate ideas. A few, ho^«r- j 
ever, in the prefent times, have been (6 unfortunatCr | 
as to wafte their labour in defendiiig, materialiiin, ^ \ 
expatiating on liberty and neceflity, in dSffttfifrg* fcej^- 
tiafm, and in proving that man is no more tnan an 
animal. This fcntence and doArine will probably 
induce them to prove, in their own perfons, that he k 
an irritable animal. 

Such raifcrable efftfh of metaphyiical refearch have 
induced an amiuble writerr whofe heart and abilities 
vie with each other -for excellence, to vindicate tjie 
nature and nnmutability of -tntth, toexpofe the futilit/ 
of metaphyfics, to confound the devices of their patrons 
and to eftablifli the natural lights ©f common fenTe. 
This formidable Ghampion has given the laft fatal blow 
to langwifhing fophiftry ; a blow which, that (he may 
never recover, every iiian mufb wifli, who knows the 
baneful influence of a Hume's dark inventions, and who 
defires to countera^ it. 

To put an end to fpieculative error, it might perhaps, 
in forae degree, be efFedual to lay lefs ftfefs upoa' 
raetaphyfics inacaderaical education. Thofewhopre- j 
fide over our feniinaries are no lefs liberal than enlight' •' 
ened, and will furely, on fome future day, if any part of 
the prefect fyfteni of inllrudlion is trifling or pernicious, 

1 renounce 
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renouace it with alacrity. But a proper deference to their 
Tefpedtable opinions fenders it reafonable to fuppdfl, that 
an attention to this abfhnie, though oth^rwife ufelefs 
fcience, niay tend to give the young mind a habit of 
thinking with depth and preciuon. As a fevere dif- 
cipline, it noay be advantageous. Many a manoeuvre 
is taught the foldier in his couffe of preparation for 
^pvar, which will feldom be ufeful in the field of battle. 
All thofe however who have little opportunity of 
being actively ferviceable to others, have an xinqueftion- 
able right to feek amufement in abftrufe Ipeculation, 
or in arty other 'paftrme which is innocent. They may 
puzzle themfelves for divcrfion even in metaphyfics. 
But if, in the (:ourfe of their enquiries, they lliould 
fall upon a wotiderful difcovery, which, when divulged, 
would difturb the happy ignorance of mankind, let 
them for once be felfiih, enjoy it in private, and with- 
hold it from the community. 

I .' ' ' ' ,1" 

,No. CXLI. ON LATIN VERSE AS AN EXER- 
CISE AT SCHOOL. . ' 



NO part of claifical education has been more ge- 
nerally cenfured and more firmly adhered to, 
than that of exercifVng boys in the compofition of Latin 
poetry, c The trite remark, that a poet is bom, and 
.not foroied by diicipline, has been urged againil it. It 
has alfo been alledged, that the. time befto wed on it 
would be more advantageoufly fpent in the ftudy of 
things, and in acquiring a right method of exprefling 
our fentiments in humble profe. It is abfurd enough, 
fay the objedlors, to exa6t a certain portion of 
Englifh verfe from the fcholar; but to perplex him 
with Latin verfe, at a time when he might be learning 
a thoufand ufeful things ; what is it but extreme im- 
prudence, countenanced indeed by general pra^iice,^ 
but neverthelefs both culpable and truly ridiculous ? 

Thev allow however, that the cuftom is. general, 
and ot long duration. Surely then that degree of 

lefpe^ 
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refped ti due to the general opmioa of mankind, and to 
the wiidom of our predeceflbrsj which leads us to pre* 
fumet that there muft have been Ibme benefit per* 
ceived by experience from an inftitotion thus antient 
and univerCd. And it is natural to cpii(kler» whether a 
few arguments may not be found in favour of a mode 
(ilently and uniformly puriued, amid the loud clamour 
every where raifed againft it. 

The defenders of practices unjuftly cenfured, often 
do an injury to th^ir cau(e» by admitting none 
of the obje6lions to be reafonable. We will then 
allow, that to learn to make Latin verfe is to lofe 
time, when the fcholar is deftiaed to (pend hh life in 
commercial or in mechanical, employmeats. . But; at | 
the fame time, we mud iniift on its utility to the i 
man of independent fortune, to the divine* the lawyer, 
the phyiician, and perhaps to the accoxnplifhed military 
commander. 

To all thefe an acquaintance with the daffies will 
add an elegance, fuch as lends to complete their cfe|- 
racers as gentleman, as well as fchofars. It is the 
finilTiing polifh of education, and operates on the roifii 
like dancing on the perfon, by fuperadding a gracefut 
habit. But there is no method fo well calculated to 
infuie an intimate knowledge of an author, as to iini- 
tate and endeavour to rival his excellences. To wnte 
Virgilian verfe with true elegance, it is neceflaj^ to 
commit to memory every phrafe ; to catch the very 
fpirit of Virgil I to mark the varied paufes of his verfes, 
' the length of his periods; the peculiar grace of hjr 
expreflions ; and to give the whole compofition a roajcfKc 
dignity. All thefe requiiites to poetical compofition in 
Latin, can only be acquired by a frequent and attentive 
perufal of the noble Mantuan. 

The firft-fruits of genius produced by the fineft 
writers that adorn our annals, were compoiitions in 
Latin verfe, Milton, at a boyiih age, wrote it' with 
'great elegance. Cowley excelled in it early. Addiftn 
was much celebrated for his juvenile effays in it. Pltor 
began with writing Latin epigrams. All the great 
men who have been educated at public ichools, where 
it is invariably ^q ex^rcife, were, during feveral year<» 

ohlig^«* 
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obliged to compofe it as a ddiiy taik; and though 
many of tbem were never diftinguiihed in poetry^ yet 
|. tHej derived confiderable advantages from the attempt, 
I as wpl probably appear from the following refledions. 
Difficulty is naturally painful; but to overcome it 
cauies a y^ejy ieniible pleafure, and facilitates future 
conqueflsy by adding courage. To write Latin verfe^ 
is certainly an arduous tafk to a )roung boy ; but the 
authority of hi^ mafter, and a fpirit of emulation, urge 
him' to attempt with alacrity what his own indolence 
wotild have led him to negle6t. Long pradice gives 
fadlity. ^ He finds he has overcome what he once 
thought iniurmountable. When any new undertaking 
'offers itfelf in future, with a difficult and forbidding 
afpe^ h^ is not affrighted i for he recolledls, that- he 
has already ' performed that which appeared to him im- 
pradticable. The exertion nec^flary to accomplifh what 
is not ea(y, has a natural tendency to give the mind 
freih vigour. 

A fubjedl taken from a claflic, a moral fentiment, 

or an ingenious ^ remark, is given to a boy to employ 

his leiiure during the interval of fchool. He is taught, 

that there mud be an unity in his deiign ; that he muft 

invent a thought, on which he is to diiblay, if he ,can, 

good fenfe, and Auguftan wit, expreffed in the moft 

elegant verfification. This tends to give a knowledge 

of things, at the fame time that it renders it neceflary 

to call to his affiftance all his claflical phrafeology. 

He muft revolve many ideas in his mind before this 

thought occurs. In this procefe he exercifes the powers 

of judgment, of difcrimination, oftafte. He recollects 

all his reading, he reviews all he h^s feeh and heard, 

he fearches his books on fimllar topics, and at once 

ialproves what he has obtained, and makes new 

acquifitions. 

He who has been converfant in great fchools will 
have feen copies of verfes written as the exercifes of 
an. evening, in which were difplayed wit, humour, 
fine language, ingenious turns, harmonious verfe, and 
very ihrewd obfervations on men and things. Such 
were the Lufus Weflmonafterienfes ; fuch wtre many 
in the Mufa Etonenfes, and fuch are thoufands that 

have 
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have never yet been offered to the public view. It i» a 
l^nown truth, that mtfiw 6f the boys who were encaged 
in thefc ufcful (ports ot a fertile genius, afterwards bc- 
ctmc diftinguifhed members of the literary or the poli- 
tical republic i and they owed much of that good recep- 
tion which they met with in the world, to the fame aad 
merit of claflica! fcholarftiip, acquired at their fchooL , 

Every libetal fcholar defires to extend his views, and 
to be enabled to derive literary pletffure from all that 
is capable of affording it. If he has formed no tafte for 
modern Latin poetry, he will be a ftranger to many 
mod pleafing produ^ions. But he cannot have a jnft 
lelifli for them, unlefi he* has a knowledge of prbfody, 
and of their various metres ; and of thefe he can feldom 
have a perfeft knowledge, iiich a knowledge as will 
enable him to judgie of their finer graces, without 
having compofed I^tin poetry as an exerciie. 

It is certain, that none of the modern LatrniAs have 
equalled Virgil' and Horace, and that the cla/fical 
iludcnt can no where find entertainment {o unmixed as 
in their original writings. But the daintieft fare that 
an Apicius ever invented, ceafed to pleafe when con- 
ftantly repeated. Nor can he be faid to have an un- 
diftinguifhing tafte, or a coarfe appetite, who {eeks 
variety in the writing of the Virgilian Vida, and in the 
fweet ftrains of our. own Vincent Bom^ne. There is 
often a happy union of the beauties that diftingui/h 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Martial, in the Carraina Quadra- 
gefimalia. Rapin, Vanier, Buchanan, and Browne, 
feem to have written Latin verfe with an eaie, which 
would almoft lead to a fuppofition that Latin was their 
vernacular language, in niifcellaneous publications of 
our own and other nations, the man of tafte wilj find a 
multitude of poematia, which he may read with pleafure, 
and without danger of corrupting the purity of his ftyle. 

Merely as the means of enjoying a fweet and inno- 
cent pleafure in greater perfeftion, of filling up a • 
leifure hour with aa elegant amufement, the conipo- 
fition of Latin verfe may be juftly recommended to the 
affluent and the generous youth, who enjoys, and knows 
how to value, a libeijal education. Others, it muft be 
owned, will be much better employed in learning their 
pence-table. 

No 
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No. CXLIL ON THE INSENSIBILITY OF THE 
MEN TO THE CHARMS OF A FEMALE MIND 
CULTIVATED WITH POLITE AND SOLID 
LITERATURE. IN A LETTER. 

SIR, 

I A M the only daughter of a clergyman, who, on 
the death of my mother,* which happened when I 
;. was about three years old, concentered his afFedions in 
Die, and thought he could not difplay his love more 
;, effeftually than in giving me a good education. Ks 
'^ houl'e was fi tuated in a folitary village, and he had but 
little parochial duty, fo that there was fcarcely any thing 
to divert his attention from this obje£t. He had ever 
been devoted to letters, and confidered learning, next to 
i. virtue, as the nobleft diftin^lion of human nature. 

As foon as I could read, I was initiated in LiHy*s 
Grammar, and, before I was eight years old, could re- 
peat every rule in it with the greateft accuracy. I was 
^* taught indeed all kinds of needle-work ; but two hours 
in every day were invariably (tt apart for my improve- 
; ment in Latin; I foon perfefited myfelf in the elemen- 
j ^y parts, and had read Phaedrus and Cornelius Nepos 
^iih a ftrift attention to the grammatical conftruflion of 
cveiy word and phrafe which they contained. From 
'- thele I was advanced to Virgil and Horace. Under the 
i dire6lion of fo good s claflic as my father, I foon ac- 
*" <l^ired a tafte for their beauties, and not only read them 
through with great delight, but committed their more 
neautiful: paflages to memory. 

^y father was fo well pleafed wi.*h my proficiency, 
and with the ta& of inftru^ing the objedb of his ten- 
bereft love, that he refolved to carry my improvements 
higher, and to open to my view the fpacious fields of 
Grecian literature. The Greek Grammar X mattered 
v?nh great eafe, and I found a fweetnefs in the lan- 
guage which amply repaid me for the little difficulties I 
*^iJi€ti«ies encountered. From the Greek Teftament 

I proceeded 
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I proceeded to the Cjrropaedia of Xenopbon, the Ora* 
dons of Demofthenes, the dialo^es of Plato, and tfae 
Iliad and OdylTej of Homer. That I received great 
improvement from this coorfey cannot be denied 1 but 
the pleafure of it alone was to me a fiiffident rewaid* 
I was enabled to drink at the fountain-head, while othen 
were obliged to content themfelves with the diftant and 
polluted m-eam. I found that no tianflations whatever, 
tiowever accuratelj thejr might exhibit the fenfe of ori- 
ginals, could expreis the beauties of the language. I 
was poifeiled of a power of tnfpe^ing thofe volumes, 
in admiration of which the world has long agreed, but 
from which my fex has been for the moii part unrea- 
fonablv excluded. It was a noble privilege, and I value 
myielt upon it ; but I hope and believe 1 did not dei^ 
pile thofe who had not partaken of it folely for want of 
opportunities. 

The French and Italian languages became eafy after 
mj acquaintance with the Latin, and my father was 
01 opinion that they are indifpenfably neceilary to the 
modern fcholar. In French I read RoUin, Boileao, 
Fontenclle, Voiture, Bouhours, Bruycre, Roulleau, Vol- 
laire, and Marmontel ; In Italian, Petrarch, Taflb, 
Ariofto, Guicciardin, and the Corteglano of Caftiglione. 
All thefe gave me a degree of pleafure, which I am 
fure none would be without, who are capable of obtain- 
ing it. • . 

After having laid a foundation in the languages, which 
I believe is feldom done with fuccels but an early age, 
my father allowed me to feaft without controul on 
the produftlons of my own country. The learning 
I had acquired enabled me to read them critically, and 
to underlland all their allufions, The beft writers 
abound fo much in cjuotations, that I cannot help think- 
ing that they who are unacquainted with the antient 
languages, inuft often be mortified at their inability to 
unlock the concealed treafure. 

All the claffical poets, from Shakefpeare to Pope, were 
my ftudy ard d.^Iiij;ht. Hiflory, which my father always 
recommended a." peculiarly liiited to adorn the female 
mind, was a favou.''te purfuir. I digefted Hume and 
Robertfon, and took a pleafure in every biographical 

anecdote 
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anecdote I could collet. After reading a life^ or the 
hiftory of any particular event, I was always defired 
bv my father to zive my fentiments upon it in writing ; 
an exercife whicn I found to be attended with great 
advantage. 

I never penetrated deeply into the (ciences» vet I 
could not reft (atisfied without a iuperficial knowledge 
of aftronomy^ of the folar fjftem, of experimental philo- 
foph^y and of geography mathematical, phyiical, ajid 
political. This little was neceflary for rational conver« 
&tion, and I had neither time nor tafte for fcientific 
refinements. Poetry was my delight, and I ibmetimes 
wrote it, as tke partiality of my poor father led him to 
aiTert, in a pleafing manner. 

I do not make it a merit of mv own, becauie it was 
entirely owing to my father's direction, that with all 
my attention to books, I did not negled the ornamental 
accompliiliments. My father excelled in mufic, and 
he taught me to play on the harpfichord. He en«- 
gaged a ^ood mafter to inftruft me in dancing, and he 
always cautioned me againil that negle^ of drefs- and 
of accurate cleanlinefs, which, he faid, had ibmetimes 
involved literary ladies in deferved dil^race. He like- 
wife inculcated the neceflity of avoiding a pedantic 
manner of cqnverfation, and ftridtly charged me never 
to be overbearing, or to (hew in the company of others 
the lead appearance of confclous fuperiority. I believe 
I may venture to fay, that I complied with his direc- 
tions,- and that I talked with perfect eafe among the 
fuperficial, and neither exprefled nor felt contempt, 
except where vanity and affedation were combined with 
ignorance. 

Yet, notwithftanding my improvements and my 
carneft endeavours to prevent them from becoming 
invidious, I find myfelf received in the world with 
lefs cordiality than I had reafon to expefV. My own 
^ex ftand too much in awe of me to bear me any 
affeftion. When I come into their companv, an uni- 
verfal filence would prevail, if it were not interrupted 
oy myftlf. Though I cannot fay that I am treated 
rudely, yet I can eafily perceive that* the civilities I 
receive are conftrained $ and I have every reafon to 
Vol, II. M believe. 
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believe, that no fmall pains are taken to traduce mj 
character, and to ridicule my tafte in drefi, and all the 
circumftances of external behaviour, h is kindly hinted^ 
that a little awkwardness and impropriety may be ex.- 
cafed in a learned lady, and that dreis and decorum are 
beneath the notice of a poetels. 

I have- no reafon to think that jx^ perfon is particH- 
larly difagreeable ; yet, I ^ow not how it is, I am 
avoided by gentlemen who are ambitious of the com- 
pany of other ladies. They have dropt, in the hearing 
of fome of my friends, xhat though they think me 
extremely clever, yet they cannot reconcile the ideas 0/ 
femafe attraftions and the knowledge of the Greek. 
They do not mean to detradt from my praife ; but tbey 
inuft own, that I am not the woman after their hearts. 
They entertain a notion, that a lady of improved 
underftanding will not fubmit to the ileik dignified car^ 
of managing a houfthold. She knows how to make 
verfes, fays the witling, but give me the woman who 
can make a pudding. 

4. muft confefs, f ever thought ;it the moft valuable 
recommendation of a xnt'c to be capable of becoming a 
converfible companion to her hufband ; nor did I ever 
conceive that the qualifications pf ^ cook-maid, a 
laundrefs, or a houfe-keeper, were th,e moft de/irable 
accompniliments" in a partner for life. A woman of 
improved underftandbg and real fenlejs more likely ^P 
fubmit to her condition, whatever it may be, than the 
uneducated or the half-learned ; and fuch an one will 
always be willing to fuperintend ceconomy, when it 
becomes her duty ^ and to take an adive part in hou re- 
hold management ; when' the happineft of him (j^ 
loves, and of htrfelf, depends upon her per^nal inr 
terference. 

The education of children in tlie earlier perlodsi 
particularly of daughters, naturally belongs to the 
mother. Her inclination to improve them, feconded 
by her ability to take tlie proper 'methods, niuft ^ 
attended with the moft valuable effe6ls. The world is 
acquainted with the happy confequences of a Corneha^ 
parental care. But it leenis, prol^able, that little nour 
riihment'ofnund can be imbibed from a mother, whole 
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ideas hardly ever wandered beyond the limits either 
^ of a kitchen or a drefling-rootti. Neither !s there fuf- 
' ficient reaibn to conclude, that ihe whofe intelledtual 
acqviiiitions enable her to entertaia her hulband, and 
to form the minds of her children, muft be iiK:apable 
or unwilling to fuperintend the table, and give a per* 
tonal attention to domeftic oeconomy. 

That learning belongs not to the female charadler, 
and that the female mind is not capable of a degree 
of improvement equal to that of the other iex, are 
narrow and unpbilofophical prejudices* The prefent 
times exhibit moil honourable inftances of female 
learning and genius. The fuperior advantages of boys 
education are, perhaps, the fole reafon of their fubfe* 
quent (uperiority. Learning is equally attainable, and, 
I think equally valuable, for the iatisfa€tion ariiing 
from it, to a wloman as a man. For my own part, I would 
not lofe the little I pofTefs, to avoid all other difagreeable 
confequences of which I have jufl: now complained. 



No. CXLIII. ON PARENTAL INDULGENCE 



TH E love of progeny feems to operate as ftrongly 
in the brute creation as in the human fpecies. 
during the helplefe age of immaturity. The gi^idance 
of inftinft, indeed, as it is more decifively determinate, 
feems to bring up an offspring with le(s deviation from 
the purpofes of nature, than the fuperior faculty of 
reafon. The greater acute nefs of reafon leads to he- 
fitation, and involves in error, while it is diftradled by 
the variety of objefts it alTembles for its choice. The 
bird never injures its young by repletion. The young, 
indeed, of few animals, when letc to the care of the 
parent, without the interference of man, is found to 
perifli. But it Is well known how large a proportion 
of children die under the age of two years, in our 
metropolis. The caufe is in general the neglefi of 
nature for the aids of art, proceeding from a degree of 
fondnefs which ftimulates the parent to take all the 
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careupoa heHelf, and to leare little to. the mvlfible 
proceu of natural energies. 

if the child furvive by the vigour of its conftitntion 
to a puerile age, even then the tondnefs of the parent, 
moft amiable in its origin, but moft injurious^ to the 
objed it moft wifKes to benefit, is found to deftroy the 
very purpofes of living, b/.endeavouring to render life j 
pleafurable to excefs and without viciffitude» If his 
abfence can be fo far borne as to permit him to enter ' 
at a fchool, an earneft defire is expreifed that he may 
be indulged in all thofe luxuries of the table which 
pollute the pure ftream of the infant blood, and, by 1 
overloading Che organs of intdled, preclude the po^ 
iibility of (olid improvemeat. He, whofe attention { 
ibould be engrofled by his book, and who fhould 
learn to look on every pleafure of the feoies as a 
fubordinate pleafurc, is taugh't, by the overweening 
attachment of a parent, to have little other care than 
to pamper the grolfeft among the animal appetite;!. 

Regularity of .diet, and modcft decency in all the 
circumdances of icholaflic Kfe, are often reprefented as \ 
the rcfult of fparing (economy ; and the yoyng pupil i 
no fooner returns, in the days of vacation, to his pa- 1 
lernal roof, than he is crammed with delicacies, to ] 
compenfate the penance he has undergone at the place 
of his education. 

We can derive but little improvement from th? ! 
teacher we contemn. Yet how can the boy avoid con- j 
tempt for the mafter, whom he is taught to confider 
as totally regardlefs of any thing but his own fordid 
intereft, and capable of depriving the child committed j 
to his care of his proper fuftenance ? But they who ar? 
ieniible in other refpefts, are rendered, by their fondr 
nefi, weak enough to believe any calumny which a 
froward child utters for the fake of changing his place 
of education, or of remaining at hom^. 

The propenfity to indulgence is fo .ftrong;, that at 
the matured age, and with the moft improved reafon, ! 
it is difficult to rcftrain it within the limits of modera- 
tion. To encourage, inftead of checking this natural 
tendency, is, in effedl, to nurfe thofe vices of tb« 
futire youth, and to caufe thofe exce^es of early 

manhood, 
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manhood, which in the end haften the grey hairs of 
the inconliderate parent with forrow to the grave. Few 
would be profligate in the extreme, if they were not 
untaught all the virtue thej learn under their tutors, 
by the example and inadvertence of their own family. 
When immorality is obliquely recommended by a fa- 
ther's pr^&ice, the infedtion is irreiiOlble. A tutor's 
admonnions are foon fuppofed to proceed merely from 
oiiiciai care, when they contradifi the conduct of hiiu 
whom a child naturally loves above all others* 

The general cuilom of allowing a confideiable 
weeklv fttpend, and of giving pecuniary prefent^ to the 
fchooiboy, often fruftrates the intentions of education. 
It is not likely that he fhould give his thoughts to 
literary improvement, who is obliged to ftudy how he 
ihall ipend the bounty of his aunts and couHns ; and 
who(e pocket always enables him to 6nd recreation 
without feeking it m books. It would be happy if 
things could be fo contrived, that, for want of employ- 
ment he rtiould be driven to thoie volumes where em- 
ployment of the fweeted: kind may be always found, 
attended with the moft valuable advantages. A pro- 
fufioo ti money at a childifh age is not uncommonly 
the caule of fubiequent extravagance, and tends to in^ 
troduce one of the moft pernicious and lead curable 
vices, a propenfity to gaming. But reafoning can avail 
little againfl the partiality of fome fond relation who 
cannot fuffer prelent pleafure to be neglefled by her 
favourite for the fake of an advantage diilant and un- 
certain. 

It is ufually fuppofed that maternal affe^^ion is ftron- 
ger' than paternal. There is no doubt but that it often 
mterpofes in adjufting the plan of education. Its 
kind fob'citude is too amiable to be cenfured with afpe- 
ritf. Yet we mud aflett, that it is not poflible that 
a mother, though fenfible and accompllmed, fhould 
be fo well qualified to dire^ the care of a boy's edu- 
cation in all its parts, as a fathefof caual abilities. All 
the important departments in civil life are filled, b/ 
men. The pulpit, the bar, the fenate-houfe are 
appropriated to men. Men, from the facility with 
WAich they travel, and iheir fuperior hardineis, fee 

more 
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more of the world than women, who, with the feme 
opportunities, might indeed make the fame obferfa- 
tions i but who, in the prefent ftatc of things, cannot 
judge of thofe Qualifications, attainments, manners, 
and characters, which recommend to notice in all the 
j>rofeffions of life, and tend to infure fiicceis. Hence 
It is that they are obferved to fet the higheft value on or- 
namental accomplilhments, of the grace of which their 
fine tafte is peculiarly fenfible ; and to under-rate tie 
more foJid attainments, with the utility and beauty of 
which their fituation often keeps them unacquainted. 
Many a fond and fenfible mother has controverted the 
neceflity of learning Latin, as a ^W language, in which 
there can be no ufe, while the living laiiguages of France 
and Italy are piore.eafiJy attainable, analnnnitely more 
f afliionable. Such a judgment is not to be wondered at 1 
nor does it proceed from natural weaknefs, but firom an 
Unavoidable unacc[uaintance with the charms of the 
ciaflics, and the utility of Latin in the pradiice of every 
liberal art, in the converfatjon of the enlightened, and 
in the ftudy of the mod admired modern books, which 
abound in Latin quotations, in allufions to the claffics, 
and in words which cannot be fully underllood without 
wnderftanding the language from which they are de- 
jived. 

Add to this, that the extreme tendernefs of maternal 
affeftion will not permit that ftiia difcipline to be ex- 
ercifed on a^ beloved fon, . which, though it^ has no- 
thing in it of harili feveri.ty, refembles not the ftft 
. and indulgent treatment of the domeftic nurfery. 
Scarcely any thing of value is brought to perfection 
without feme care analagous to this fcholaftic difciphn^' 
The tree will not produce its fruits in fufficlent abun- 
dance, or with a proper flavour, unlefs it is chaftlfed m 
Its luxuriances by the hand of art. It is requi/ice that 
the ftubborn foil lliould be broken by cultivation. T*^f 
moft ferviceable animals are either ufelefe or hurtful* 
till reduced to obedience by coercion. Man, above all* 
pofTeffed as he is of ftronger powers and accurate per- 
ceptions, of ill equalities no lefs than good, in ^ ^"?^ 
rior degree, requires all the aids of art to corre^ his 

enormities, and teach him to adl a rational and con- 
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iiftent part in the theatre ol the world. Although the 
iiifii£tioa of falutary difcipline ni9^y give pain even to 
t*hofe wlio know it \o be falutary, yet they uiuft not, for 
the fake of fparing their own feelings, adt in contra- 
didion to their judgment, and do an irreparable injury 
to thofe whom they moft tenderly love, Exceflive lepi- 
ty and indulgence is ultimately exceflive rigour. 

With'the excellent elFefts of Spartan dilciplihe, ^Ver/ 
ene is acquainted. Of the lamentable Goniequences of 
modern retaliation, daily experience furniflies exaQiples. 
The puefile age is patient and tradable. Reformation 
xnuft be^in there. Temperan<3e, diligence, modefty, 
anjd humility, cannot- be too early inculcated. Thefe 
wHl lead through the temple of virtue to the temple of 
honour and happinefe In this prOgrefs, ftridt difcipline 
will fometimes be neceflary ; but let liot the pretence of 
proper correflion give an opportunity for the gratifica- 
tion of vindifllve cruelty. Inhumanity, €ven in a Bufby, 
admits not of palliation. 
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No. CXLIV. ON THE POEMS ATTRIBU- 
TED TO ROWLEY. 



TH E R E are many truths which we firmly believe, 
though we are unable to refute every argument 
\^hich the extreme fubtilty of refined learning may ad- 
vance to invalidate them. When I read the refearches 
of thofe learned antiquaries who have endeavoured to 
prove, that the poems attributed to Rowley were really 
written by him, I obferve many ingenious remarks in 
confirmation of their opinion, which it would be tedi- 
«us, if not difficult, to controvert. But J no fooner 
turn to the poems, than the labours of the antiquaries 
appear only a wafte of time and ingenuity, and I am 
involuntarily forced to join in placing that laurel, which 
he feeips fo well to have deferved, on the brow of 
Chatterton. 

The poems bear fo many marks of fuperior genius, 
that they have defervedly excited the general attention of 

polite 
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polite (cholars, and are confidered as the moft re- 
markable produ^ioDs in modern poetry. We have 
many inftances of poetical eminence at an early agei bvt 
neither Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever produced anj 
thing, while they were boys, which can juftly be com- 
pared to the poems of Chatterton. The learned anti- 
quaries do not indeed difpute their excellence. Thev 
extol it in the higheft terms of applaufe. They raile 
their favourite Rowley to a rivalry with Homer ; but 
they make the very merit of the works an argument 
againft the real author, Is it poffible, iay they, that a 
Qoy could produce compofitions fo beautiful and lb 
mafterly ? That a common boy Hiould produce them 
is not poflible ; but that they mould be produced by a 
boy ot an extraordinary genius, fuch a genius as is 
that of Homer and Shake^eare ; fuch a genius as ap- 
pears not above once in many centuries ; though a pro- 
digy, is fuch an one as by no means exceeds the bounds 
01 rational credibility. 

That Chatterton was fuch a genius, his manners and 
his life in fbme degree evince. He had all the tremu- 
lous fenfibilitv of genius, all its excentriciiies, all its 
pride, and all its fpirit. Even his death, unfortunate 
and wicked as it was, difplayed a magnitude of foul, 
which urged him to fpurn a world, where even his ex- 
alted genms could not vindicate him from contempt^ m- 
digence, and contumely. • 

Againft the opinion of his fuperiority of genius, the 
mifcellanies which he publilhed in a periodical pamphlet 
are triumphantly produced. But what proor is there 
that all which are attributed to him were really his 
ovvn ? They are colledtcd after his death ; colledled, I 
fuppo/e, by conjefture, and publiihed in a feparate voJuax 
with all the typographical errata of the hafty pamph- 
Jets from which they are reprinted. But in many of the 
pieces which were confefledly written by him, there are 
marks of genius, not indeed equal to thofe of the coun- 
terfeit Rowley, but fuch as prove, that the boy ^i*' 
wrote them could write better. In compofing the an- 
cient poems all his attention had been exerted. It was 
the firft, and feems to have been the greateft, objcft 
of his life, to raife hirofclf to future eminence by the 

inftrumentalUy 
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inftnimentality of a fictitious poet of a former age. 
Nights, if not days, were devoted to the work ; Tor 
\ire have it on record, that he iifed to (it awake in his 
chamber during the filence of midnight. But the little 
compoiitions which he wrote for the magazines, were 
either written in a careleis mood, when he relaxed his 
mind from his grand work, or m a moment of difhels, 
when an extemporary effay or copy of verfes was necef^ 
fary to procure him a haUjpenny roll and a draught of 
fmall beer. When he found that the editors were more 
defirotts of quantity than quaGty^ and amidft the nu-> 
merotts volunteers in their fervice, feemed backward 
to engage with one who wanted a ftipend, he foreiaw ' 
that even the little which nature wanted would not bcr 
fupplied— 'He (aw, and religned his indignant (pirit. 

Unfortunate boy ! (hort and evil were thy days, but 
thj fame ihall be immortal. Hadft thou been known 
to the munificent patrons of genius — But wall: thou 
not known to one ? If fame report thy treatment truly^ 
it vras not kind of thee, Horatio ; it was not like thyfelf, 
ibr thou art gentle in thy nature. Waft thou not conii- 
dered as the oracle of tafte, the inveftigator of all that is 
curious in arts and literature ?-^It was then, at laft, thy 
only pride and pleafure to bring to light a catalogue of 
royal and nobh authors. — What hadft thou to do with rep- 
tiles ? with a poor, friendle Is, and ob(cure charity-boy ? 
Be(ides, exclaims Horatio, it was a forgery, — a horrid, a 
vile forgery — Impoftors are not to be encouraged. — But 
let us afk thee, didft not thou put a falfe name to thy 
own romance,— ^to thy own poor produdlion, for fuch it 
is when compared with the fublime excellence of Chat- 
terton ? If, mdeed, thy negledt of the poor boy arofe 
from miftake or inadvertency, and I think It might, the 
generous Public freely forgives thee ; — but if from pride 
and infolence, the prefent and all future times will pro- 
bably refentan omifllon, which haftened one of the greatr 
eft geniufes which England ever knew, at the age of a 
boy, to that iourne from which no traveller returns. 

Ofifortunate boy ! poorly waft thou accommodated 
during thy (hort fojourning among us ; — rudely wa<t 
thou treated, — forely did thy feeling foul fufFer froit 
the fcorn of the unworthy i and there are, at laft, thole 

M 5. who 
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who wUh to rob thee of thy only meed, thy pofthumous 
glory. Severe too are the ceniures of thy morals. la. 
the gloomy moments of defpoadencyy I iear thou hai^ 
uttered impious and Uafphemeiis thoughts, which none' 
can defend^ and which neither thy youth, nor thy fiery 
lpirit» nor thy iituation can extenuate. Biit let thy 
more rigid cenfors reflect, that thou waft literally and 
ftridtiy but a boy. Let many of thy bittereft enemies re- 
Hedt what were their own religious principles and whe- 
ther they had any, at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and 
fiiteen. Surely it is a fevere and an unjuil furmile, that 
thou wouldeft probably have ended thy life as a vitiiai 
of the laws, if thou hadft not finiihed it as thou didfl ; 
iince the very a£t by which thou durd put an end to 
thy painful exiftence, proves, that thou thougbteft it 
better to die, than to iupport life by theft or violence. 
The fpeculative errors of a boy who wrote ixoni the 
fudden fuggeftions of pai&on or deipondency, who is 
not convidted of any immoral or dimoneft a^ in con- 
fequence of his fpeculations, ought to be excufed and 
configned to oblivion. But there feems to be a general 
and inveterate diflike to the boy, exclufively of the 
poet ; a dillike which many will be ready to impute, 
and, indeed, not without the appearance of reafon, 
to that infolence and envy of the little great, which 
cannot bear, to acknowledge fo tranfcendent and com* 
manding a fuperiority'in the humble child of penury 
and^ oblcurity. 

Malice, if there was any, may furely now be at reft ; 
for ** Cold he lies in the grave below.*' Biit where 
were ye, O ye friends to genius, when ftung with dif- 
appoiniment, diftrefled for food and raiment, with every 
frightful form of human mifery painted on his fine 
imagination, poor Chatterton funk in defpair ? Alas ! 
ye knew him not then, and now it is too late, 

For now he is dead ; 
. Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. ♦ 
' So (aiig the fweet youth, in as tender an elegy as ever 
flov/t^d from a feeling heart. 

In return for the plealure I have received from thy 
poeias, I pay the«, poor boy, the trifling tribute of 

mv 
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my praile. Thyfelf thcoi haft emblazoned ; thine own 
monument thou haft eredt^d. But they whom thou 
haft delighted feel a pleafure in vindicating thine ho- 
nours ftoin the rude attacks of detraction. Thy fenti- 
ments, thy verfe, thy rhythm all are modern, all are 
thine. By the help of glolTaries and diftionaries, and 
the perufal of many old Englifh writers, thou haft been 
able to tranilate the language of the prefent time into 
that of former centuries. Thou haft built an artificial 
ruin. The ftones are moily and old, the whole fabric 
appeat-s really antique to the diftant and the carel^is 
ipeftator 5 even the connoiiTeur, who pores with fpec- 
tacles on the ling)e ftones, and infpeCls the mofly con- 
cretions vrith an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates 
its antiquity j but they who examine without prejudice, 
and by the criterion of common fenfe, clearly difcover 
the cenient and the workmanfliip of a modern mafbn. 

Hut though I cannot entertain a doubt but that the 

poems veere written by Chatterton, yet I mean not to 

€lidtate to others^ nor wiUI engage in controvcrfy. I 

have exprefled my feelings as thole of a reader, who, 

tiiough. ne refpedts the ftudy of antiquities, diflikes the 

blind prejudices- of the^ mere antiquary. I leave the 

weapons of contrdverfy to be wielded by thofe powerful 

champions in the caufe of Chatterton, a Tyrwhit and a 

Warton. I give a fingle vote for Chatterton ; but I can 

make no intereft^ in his favour. 



No* CXLV. ON THTE MTORAL TENDENCY O^ 
THE WRITINGS OF STERNE. 



». ^T' is the privilege of genius, like the fun, to gild 
X every object on which it emits its luftre. If the in- 
fluence of its light and heat be diredled on deformity 
iifelf, fomething of an agreeable tinge is communi- 
cated ; and that which naturally excites horror and 
averfion, begins at laft to pleafe. Genius, like the fabu- 
^us power of a Midas, feems to convert all it touches 
into gold, and with the wonderful property of the 
phiiofophers ftone, to tranfmutc the bafeft to the purell 
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metal. Hence it has happened, that doctrines which 
coounon fenfe and common prudence have repudiated, 
are no foooer recommended by writers of genius, than 
thej are received without debate, and admired as the 
tiltmiate difcoveries of improved philofo^hj. Let t^e 
£ime opinions be advanced hj a dull writer, and even 
the vain and the vicious, whom thex tend to encoyraj^, 
will refute and di&vow them from principles of priae 
andoflhame. 

That Sterne poiTeiTed a fine particle of real genius, if 
our rea(bn were difpbfed to deny it, our fenfations ^a 
perufing him will fully evince. It. is, I think, an infal- 
lible proof of real genius, when a writer po&fles tlie 
power of fhaking' the nerves^ or of affecting the mind in 
the moft lively manner in a few <K^ord^, and with the moft 
perfect fimplicity of language. Such a power confpicu- 
oufly marks both a Shakeipeare and a Sterne $ though 
Sterne is far below Shakeipeare in the fcale of genius. 

lam ready to allow to Sterne another and a moft 
exalted merit befides, and above the praife of genius. 
There never was a Heathen philofopher of any age or 
nation, who has recommended, in fb aifediing a manner, 
the benignant dofirines of a general philanthropy. He 
has corrected the acrimony of the heart, imoothed 
the afperities of natural tempers, and taught the milk 
of human kindnefs tp flow ail-cheerily (it is his own 
cxpreflion) m gentle and uninterrQpted channels. 

To have effected fo amiable a purpofe is a great 
praife, a diftinguiihed honour. I lament that the praife 
is leflened and the honour fullied by many faults and 
many follies, which render the writings of Sterne jufUy 
and greatly reprehenfible. 

If we confider them as compofitions, and are guided 
in our judgment by the dictates of found criticifm, 
and by thole ftandards of excellence, the ref^itude of 
which has been decided by the teflimony of the politefk 
ages, it will be necefFary to pronounce on them a fevere 
fentence. The great ahiq of antiquity required, as the 
neceflary conftituents of a legitimate compofition, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. I believe it will be 
dimcult to find them in the chaotic confufion of Triftcam 
Shandy. But, difregarding the tribunal of Ariftotle, 

to 
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, to which the modem pretenders to genius <ioSioi con«- 
fider themfelves as amenable^ it will iliil be^ true even 
by thedecifions of reafenand common fe^ire, that hil 
\ writingsabound with faults. 

Obicurity has always been deemed one of the greateft 

. errors of which a writer can be guilty s and there have 

. been few readers, except thofe who thought that the 

< acknowledgment would derogate from their reputation 

for wifdom, who have not compbiined that Trlftram 

Shandy is in many places diiguftfully obfcure. 

The admirers of Sterne extol his wit. But I believe 
it will h^ found that his wit is of the lowed kind, and 
the eadeil of invention ; for is it not for the moft part 
a.llu(ive obicenity ? a fpecies of wit to be found in 
its fulleft perfedtion in the yulgareft and vileft haunts of 
vice ? It is indeed, eafy to attradt the notice and the 
adnairation of the youthful and the wanton by exhi* 
biting loofe images under a tranfparent veil. It is true 
indeed there is ufually a veil, and the decent are there- 
fore tempted to read ; but the veil, like theaffedted mo« 
defty of a courtezan, ferves only as an artifice to facili- 
tate corruption. 

The praife of humour has been laviihed on him 
with peculiar bounty. If quaintnefs is humour, the praife 
is all his own, and let Cervantes and Fielding bow their 
heads' to Sterne. They who admire Uncle Toby, 
Doctor Slop, an^ Corporal Trim, as natural charadters, 
or as exhibiting true humour in their manners and 
converfations, are little acquainted with nature, and 
have no juft tafte for .genuine humour. It is evident 
enough that the author meant to be humorous and 
witty, and many of his readers, in the abundance of their 
good nature, have taken the will for the deed. 

But till obfcurity, till obfcenity, till quaintnefs, till 
impudence, till oddity, and mere wantonnefs, wildneis, 
and extravagance, are perfedlions in writing, Triftram 
Shandy cannot juftly claim the rank to which it has 
been raifed by folly and falTiion, by caprice, libertinifm, 
and ignorance. 1 kno\v that this cenfure will be con* 
fidered as blafphemy by the idolaters of Sterne ; but 
I hope it will not lout that milk of human kindnefs 
which they may have imbibed from his writings ; and 

to 
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to an exceffive degree of which manj fbft and effeminate 
perfons affedtedl^ pretend. Let their philanthropy re- 
press awhile their refentment, and I wilt venture to pre* 
did> that time will infenfibly ftrip the writer of thofe hd-^ 
nours which never belonged, to him. 

But will yoa allow hts fermons no merit ? I alloor 
fome of them the merit of the pathetic ;: but the labo- 
rious attempts to be witty and hiunorpus have fpoiled 
the greater part of them. The appearance of finceritj 
is one of the beft beauties of a. fermon. But Sterne 
feems as if he were laughing at his audience, as if He •; 
had afcended the pulpit in a frolick, and preached in 
mockery. Had he however written nothing but his < 
fermons, he would not have been cenfured as the de^ i 
firoyer of the morals and the happinefs of private life. 

There are, indeed, exauifite touches of the pathetic i 
interfperfed throughout all his works. His pathetic ilo- | 
ries are greatly admired. The pathetic was the \ 
chief excellence of his writings ;. his admirers will be 
difpleafed if one were to add, that it is the onjy onc- 
which admits of unalloyed applaufe. It is certainly this^ 
which chiefly adorns the Sentimental Journey ; a work 
which, whatever are its merits, has had a pernicious in- 
fluence on the virtue, and confequcntly on the happi- 
nefs of public and private fociety" 

That foftnefs) that afl^ded and exceflive fympathy at 
firft fight, that fentimental affedlion, which is but &y?, 
'? ^fg^ifiy and which is fo flrongly iniplred by the Sen- 
timental Journey, and by Triftram Shandy have been 
the ruin of thoufands of our countrymen and country- 
women, who fancied, that while they were breaking the 
laws of God and man, they were adluated by the fine 
feelings oi fentimental afftdion^ How much are divorces 
multiplied fince Sterne appeared ! 

Sterne himfelf, with all his pretenfions, is faid to have 
dlfplayed, in private life, a bad and a hard heart' j and 1 
fliall not hefitate to pronounce him, though many ad- 
mire him as the firil of philofophers, the grand prjoraotes 
of adultery, and every fpecies of illicit commerce^ 

No 
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No. CXLVL ON THE WEIGHT AND EFFI- 
CACY WHICH MORALITY MAY DERIVE 
FROM THE INFLUENCE AND EXAMPLE OF 
THOSE WHO ARE CALLED THE GREAT. 



IT is true, indeed, that the world abounds with 
moral infirudtion, and that there is fcarcely anj 
good thing fo e^fily obtained as good advice ; but it is 
no leis true, that moral inftru6tlon and good advice 
. are found to pofiefs a very fma'U degree of influence in 
the bufy walks of adive life. In the church, we hear the 
icriptures read and fermons preached i in the library, 
we dudy and admire the morality of the philofophers ; 
but how few, in the actual purfuits of ambition, oi inter* 
eft, of pleafure, and even in the common occupations and 
intercourfe of ordinary life, fuffer their condu^ >to be 
regulated by the precept of a Solomon, of a Socrates^ 
or of him who was greater than either ! 

No fentenc^ Is triter, than that all example is 
more powerful than precept; but when the example 
is fet by the rich and the gieat, its influence on the 
herd of mankind becomes irreHdible. What can books 
eflfeft ? what avail the gentle admonitions of the retired 
moralift, againft the examples of lords, dukes, and 
Eaft India Wabobs ? Can the ftill fmall voice of confci- 
cnce be heard by thofe who live in the noife and tumult 
of pleafurable purfuits ? or can the mild dodrines of 
the humble Jefus be atteYided to, amid the agitations of 
the gaming-table, and the debaucheries of a brothel ? 
A vicious nobleman, or profligate man of fafhion, 
contributes more to extirpate morality, and diminiih the 
little portion of happinefs which is allowed to mankind, 
than all the malignant writings of the fceptics, from 
Mandeville and Bolingbroke, down to the feeble and 
cowardly, yet conceited writer, who infinuates his cor- 
rupt and infidel opinions under the fair femblance of 
an elegant hiftory. I cannot help obferving, when I 

•* think 
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think of cliat laft and recent attempt, that it reiediibies 
that of the evil fpirit, who, vhen he beguiled the 
mother of manldndy and ruined all her progeny, nieif 
the foft words of an affeded eloquence. The feipent 
was however curfed ; hut the wily hiftorian is invited 
to a court, rewarded with places of honour and ad* 
vantage, and eagerly enrolled in the legiilative body 
of a mighty and a chrifiian nation. 

It is ceruinly true, that when a government beftows 
peculiar honour on men who have written againft the 
religion of the country, and who have impiou()y fought 
againft the King of kings, it omft lofe the refpedl and 
attachment of all good men. The- religion of a country 
is unquefUonably worthy of more folicitode in iC5 
prefervatioa than the political coniHtution, however 
excellent and admirable. Kings, with all their minions 
and prerogatives, law^vers and laws, are trifles com-' 
parea to that fyftem of religion, on which depends 
the temporal and eternal wel&re of every individual 
throughout the empire. What avails it, that under a 
iucceisful adminiftration the French are beaten, and 
the Americans fcourged for the fin of rebellion, if 
the fame adminiftration ruins our beft, our fweetefl 
hopes; thofe which rely on the prote^on of a kind 
Providence, and thofe which cheer us in this vale of 
mifery, by the bright gleams of a fun which fhall rife 
to let no more ? 

But fuppofing the narrow-minded miniders of a 
government fo involved in gaming, fenfuality, and tem<- 
poral concerns, as to view all religion as impofture, 
and all modes of faith as political contrivances 1 yet 
furely they adl inconfiftently with the dictates of their 
own mean and low fpecies of wifdoni, when they extir- 
pate, by their example, that religion which they allow 
to be politically ufeful. What ideas can the multitwle 
entertain of the truth or advantages of a religion, when 
they fee thofe who openly deride, and protefs to dif- 
believe it, poffefling the greateft power of the ftate, 
appointing bifhops, and archbifliops, and figning, 
while they fit at the table with a (humpet, prefenia- 
tions to the cure of half the fouls in the three kingdoms ? 
Who, unleii he is corrupted by thefe inftances, but 

inot 
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J3)uft feel an honeft indignation, if a man were raifed 
to the chanceUorihip of England, in whofe difpofal are 
fb man^ ecclefiafticai preferments, were a bully in his 
profeilion, and in private life a whoremafter ? Who can 
'w^onder that a thoufand little imitators of him fiiould 
think it a mark of fpirit, wifdora and abilities, to 
follow his fteps in the paths of vice, and, if poflible, to 
exceed his enormities ? What mud the common people 
think when profligate men are advanced to M head of 
a profeflion ? They cannot but believe, that thofe who 
are reputed to be fo much wifer than themfelves, and who 
a^e evidently greater, in a worldly fenfe of the epithet, 
muft have chofen that fy (lem^f opinions, and that plan 
of condu^ which are mod likely to be jufl: and rational, 
fafe and pleafant. " If my Lord, or his Grace,'* fays 
the mechanic, ** of whole wiiclom liftening fenates 
** (land in awe, is a debauchee and an infidel, I mui^ 
'* conclude, that my pariih preacher, an obfcur<g 
** and homely man,^ is a hypocrite, religion a farce, 
** morality a ufelefs reftraint on the liberty of nature. 
** Welcome then, univefial libertinifm ! and let us 
** haften to the houfe of the harlot ; let us drink the 
** (weet cup of intoxication ; let us fcom the creeping 
** manners of vulgar induflry, and, like men of fpirit, 
*• feek our fortune with a piftol on the highway.*' 

We will fuppofe the cafe of a great officer of ftate, 
but of an abandoned chara^er, refidm^ at a great 
houfe in a populous ftreet of the metropolis. His con- 
fpicuous ftation draws the eyes of all the neighbours 
on every part of his private as well as his public condudt. 
His neighbours, we will proceed to fuppofe, are honeft 
men, bred, in what he calls the prejudices, but which 
they really believed the virtues, of their forefathers. 
They are faithful hufbands, they are conftant church^ 
men. They are temperate and (Economical. They are 
induflrious in their occupations, and juft in the pay* 
ment of their debts. But the great man produces on 
them a total metamorphofis. He lives in a ftate of 
fafhionable feparation from his wife, whom he treated 
cruelly and wickedly. He keeps a miftrefs. His houfe 
is a conilant fcene of intemperate feftivity. His Sun-^ 
days arei in a peculiar manncri devoted to jollity. 

gaming, 
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gaming, and debauchery. He would as fbon think of 
going to heaven as to the church ; and as to paying debts, 
It is quite unfailnonable, and he has genteeler methods- 
of expending his money than on the low tradefmeti 
who lupply him with nothing elfe but neceilaries. 
Who, that has any pretenfions to fafbion, could bear 
to negle£t a horfe-race and the gaming-table, mereJy 
to fatisfy the greafy inhabitants of Clare-market ? 
Such is lometimes the example of the great neighbour. 

Now I afk, whether the reilraints of a common' 
education or of common principles^ whether the max- 
ims of books or the admonitions of preachers, can 
counterbalance the weight of fuch ail example; ren-^ 
dered brilliant by riches and grandeur, and (IIU br- 
iber recommended by the patronage of a king, and 
the authority of ofEice ? Vice and miiery are commu- 
nicated from him, firft to his neighbourhood> and then 
to the public at large, like infe^ous and fatal difeafes 
from the foul contagion of A putrid carcafe. 

But if a king, a court, a miniftry, a parliament, 
were to honour and reward thofe only, or chiefly, who/e 
characters were unimpeached, and to brand with 
infamy, or at lead to negledt, the abandoned libertine 
and the audacious blafphemer,. however celebrated for 
eloquence and abilities, then would the empire he 
lUed on a bafis of adamant ; then would fa^ion and' 
rebellion be no more ; and the rulers of this world 
would defer ve to be honoured with a title to which 
they have ufually but little claim, that of theHeprefent- 
atives of the Beneficent* and Almighty Lord of aft 
Creation.. 



ffbi 
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No. CXLVIL ON THE PROFLIGACY AND 
CONSECyjEJ^T MISERY OF THE LOWER 
CLASSES, AND ON THE MEANS OF PRE* 
VBNTION. 



A Contemplative and benevolent man can fcarcely 
look down for a moment on the lower walks of 
life without feeling Iiis compaffion powerfully excited. 
On whatever fide he turns, he behoMs human nature iadly 
degQided, iand fiokhig into the mod deplorable wretch- 
€dne^y in proportion as it recedes from^ its natural and 
its attainable perfection. Ye philofophcrs, who exert your 
ingenuity to explode, as unneceflary, the little virtue 
and religion that remain among us, leave your clofets 
awhiie> and furvey mankind as they are found in the 

SirUeus of a great metropolis^ in the haunts of Old 
rury, of St, Gile^s, of Duke's Place^ of Hockley in 
the Hole> of the brothel, of the priibn-houfe, and 
ihen fey whether your hearts do not fmite you- on the 
recolle^on, that you have exercifed thofe talents 
which God Almighty gave you for benignant purpofes, 
in breaking down the fences of morality I Let him 
who coolly controverts the diftinftion between moral 
good and evil, and who; inftigated by vice and vanity, 
boldly fights againft the religion of Jefus, and the com- 
fortable doflrines of grace and redemption, repair to 
the cells of the convict, to the condemned hole, and 
Ipend the midnight hour with the murderer who is 
doomed to fall a vidtim on the morrow to the Juftice 
of his country. Ah ! little think the conceited fophifts 
who fit calmly at their delks, and teach men to laugh 
at^ all that is ferious and facred, to what an abvfs of 
mifery the a^ual practice of their fpeculative.opmions 
will reduce the poor loft child of fallen Adam ! If they 
thought on this, and pofiefled hearts capal^le of feeling, 
they would fhudder at the tendency of their writings, 
and henceforth employ their abilities m reftoring hu- 
man nature to happinefs and digiut)^* 
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The evib arifing from the poverty of the lower 
ranks are trifling, when compared with thofe ooea« 
fioned by their depravity. Thore is, tndeed, no real I 
and fubftantial happinefs of which poyertj^ when ] 
accompanied with health and innocence, is not capable ; 
but wallowing in ?ice, involved in the perptetities ef 
fraud, haunted by the fears of detedtionv and diftreiled 
and tormented with the difeafes of intemperance, it 
becomes fuch a date of wretchedneis and wickedneis as 
can only be exceeded in the regions of itifernal tortorc. 
And can the rulers of this world po^fs a plenitude ^ 
of power without attempting to exert it in its fuM 
force in the prevention, or at leaft the mitigation, of 
extreme miferv among the lowed, the moft numerons^ 
and perhaps the moft ufeful members of the conunu- 
mty ? I have no efteem for that {pedes of politia 
which pretends to purfue a national good independently 
of the happinefi of individuals ; and I cannot iclp 
thinking, a fyftem of government which derives any 
part of its wealth from the wretchedneis of the greater 
part of its fubjeds, not only defeaive hot diabohal 
To encourage intoxication for the fake of encreafin^ 
a revenue, though it may be natural in a- c^nfedemcy 
of (harpers, is an idea fo mean,, fo bafe, (6 cruel, that 
the ftatefman who entertains it, however loaded wjtfl' 
civil honours, and renowned for his wifdom, deferves 19 
he ftjgmatized with immortal infamy. That the vices 
and the miferies of the lower clafes chiefly w"'^ "'^'° 
the multiplication of houfes of public cntertainmenH 
is a truth which none have ever controverted- And 
perhaps no efie^ual and permanent remedy can b« 
appllfi, without the interpofiiion of the legiflature, m 
leflening the number of public houfes, and in €XB^^S 
a ftria fcrutiny into the chambers of thofe to whom 
licences are allowed. 

But in the prefent conftitution of affairs, it is. greatly 
to be feared, that the defureof raifing a large revenue 
will ufually fiiperiede all moral confiderations. ^^^j* 
indeed is the moralift to the financier ? The grc*^*^*** 
of empire, like that of private life, is for the «no» 
part eflimated by riches, exj;]ufively of private nr^^ 
m4 of intelie^tual fjtcellence. If then we vainly apP^ 
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to the le^iflature, we muft feek, in other resources, for 
the allevwtion of 9. difeafe which perhaps the legiilature 
alone can radically cure. 

Now it is certain^, that much of the profligacy of the ' 
plebeian order arifes from extreme ignorance. All men 
piirfiM with ardour the poil^flion of fome good, 
real or imaginary. What is it which muft conftitute 
this goodf and appear iuperior to all other obje^, in 
the mind of a wretch born in a cellar or a garret of 
-Kent'ftreety or Broad St. Giles's, almoft ftarved with 
cold and hunger during his infancy, Beaten, reviled, 
abufed, neglected while a boy, and conducted to man- 
hood amidn the mod {hocking examples of cruelty and 
fraud, of drunkenneis and deoauchery ? Is it [»'obabfe 
that, for the moft part, he ihould have an idea of any 
other goo4^ut the pofieflion of money, and the' indul- 
gence of the grofleu fenfuality ? Can he'^have any prin- 
ciples or habits of virtue to reftrain him from (ecret nraud 
and open violence ? His underftanding is no lefs rude 
and uncultivated than that of the iavage, and becomes 
at laft incapable of admitting any inftru£tion but in the 
low tricks of a thief, and the artifices of a proftitute. 
The world exi(b not to him, but us it appears amidft 
the vi left, the moft degenerate, and the moft ignorant of 
the human race. He purfues a fummum h^num^ or a 
eh&ef good, which appears to him to coniift in feizing the 
property of the incautious, and in uiing his gains as the 
mftrument of indulgence in brutal excels. Poor unfor- 
|;unate brother ? for a brother we muft acknowledge 
thee, deformed as thou art with rags, and loathfome to 
the eye of delicacy. -p^Hapl eft boy ! if thou hadft 
(ljiowu purer pleafures and better objefts, thou would eft 
probably have fought them with the fame eagerneis 
which has brought thee to the gibbet. The dignified 
ftatefman, the venerable bifliop, the authoritative judge 
who tries and who condemns thee to die, might pro- 
bably have done as thou haft, and fuftered as thou 
fijftereft, had he been born as thou waft born„ the 
child of mifery, the out-caft of fodety; friendlefs, 
hon^^leis, unbeloved, unregarded, unknown, and un- 
knowing of the means and motives of an honeft induf- 
try. Thou falleft a vi^im to the laws indeed,- and 

perhaps 
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perhaps a juft vidtim ; but I will pity tbee, my heart 
ihall bleed for thee, and ventures to predid that the 
' Tweet mercy of Heaven will mitigate the feverity of hu^ , 
man juftice. 

He who can enjoy the pleafures of affluence withoot 
confidering the mifery of the lOwef claiies» and eiidea« 
vouring, according to his influence and abilities, to aUe* 
viate the burthen, probably pofleiles a difpofition which 
no riches can ^nder happjr. Charity is cfaaraderifBc 
of this country, and b, indeed, the imtural efiefl 
of Britifti gcnerofity. Our clergy are conftantly re- 
commend lig it in the metropolis ; and the many pak- 
ces of the poor which lift up their roofs around it, are 
eminent and honourable teftimonies, that their preach- 
ing is not in vain when they recommendf munifi* 
cence. There are, however, few charitat%^ftablifii' 
ments that fo immediately tend to fnatch the loweft 
clafles firom wretcbednefs and ruin as that of the Marine 
Society j and if my praife could contribute to efleft 
it, the fame' of its inftltutors fiiould be immortal. Bat 
their own benevolent hearts, and that God, in whoie 
graciotis purpofes they co-operate, are able to beftow 
on them a reward infinitely fuperior to all human 
glory.. 

They who inform the underftandings of the poor, 
in fuch a manner and degree as to amend their morals, 
contribute more to their happinefs than the mod mu- 
nificent among their pecuniary bene&£tors. In a great 
and commercial nation honefl induftry will feldom 
be deftitute of employment and reward. And here 
I cannot help remarking the fingular utility aqd import- 
ance of the clergy. The church-doors are open to all ; 
and valuable inftiuftlon in every duty of human life is 
afforded gratuitoufly. Our Saviour, who knew and 
felt for the wretcbednefs of the lower clafles, feenis to 
have defigned the gofpcl, in a peculiar manner, for the 
poor J and the poor of this count4*y have the gofpel 
preached to them, if they are willing to liften to it, in 
every part of the kingdom. But it is a melancholy 
truth, that the poor in general, but efpecially thofe of 
the metropolis, negledt to avail them (elves of this 
fingular and unfpeakable advantage. Thole among 

them 
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i them who gtve any attention to religioHi are oftea 
i ;]cd to a date approaching to lunacy, by illiterate and 
j &oatical pretenders to heavenly illuminalion. 

I venture to affirm then, that more weight and 

authority fhould be given to the regular clergy, whc7 

-ther difienters or On die eftablifKment. I mean not to 

ere6l a (piritual tyranny, for I abhor all tyranny j but 

I wiih that fome mode fliould be devifed for. rendering 

;the regular clergy more refpe^flable than they now 

are in the^yes.of the vulgar. And I ihould imagine 

the moft erodual -method of accomplifhing this purpofe 

is» to reward thofe who are eminently diflinguiuied 

^or piety and for their parochial labours, with thofe 

•preferments, and with thofe honours, which, in the 

eye of reafon aijd of £rod, are juftjy their due. In the 

prefent ft^te of ^things, the worthy curate, who fpends 

all his days in preaching, praying, and in viiiting the 

:^clc, fhall earn lefs, and be Jeis refpedted than a 

fmith and a carpenter ;; and at his death leave his wi- 

-dow ajid his children to the cold protetftion of charity. 

iBut a young rake, who happens to be coufin to a lord 

or a bifliop, or to be conne^ed with thofe who have 

ioflnence at an election, Ihall get -himfelf ^/^f^^^J m^er, 

.or japanned^ as he vulgarly phrafes it, at an ordination, 

' and thenceforward be preferred to pluralities, and fhine, 

as a fenHble author obferves, jn all public places but his 

.own pulpits. 

But, after all that the clergy can <lo, even when 
abufes are removed, it is to be feared that the lower 
, clailes will be led by the examples of the higher. But 
oh ] ye who call yourfelvcs the great, condefcend once 
.-in your lives to vifit a goal, and to furvey the man- 
fions of woe and wickedneis in the out-(kirts of the 
town ! I apply not to your purfes ; you are liberal in 
fubfcribing to all Jcinds of charitable mftitutions. Ye 
•do well. But give me leave to tell you, that the fetting of 
,a good example to the lower clafles, conGdered merely as 
an aft of charity, will do more good, and prevent more 
miferj, than \i ye cut down your laft oak, or gfve all 
ye wm at the gaming-table to found an hofpital or efla- 
H'fli axiifpenfary* 

No. 
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no. cxlviii. on some passages ik 
Aristotle's rhetoric, with mis- 
cellaneous REMARKS ON HIS STYLE, 
CENIUSy AND WORKS. 

ARISTOTLE eftablifhed aa intelieaoal empire, 
more glorious and univer&l than the conquefb of 
his pupil. But he is a remarkable inftanee of the 
caprice of human Judgment and the revolutions of 
tatce. After haying been idolized . with . a veneration 
almoft , blaiphemous,. he is now moft undeiervedly ne- 
glected. And yet his works, though uncntertaining 
and obfcure to the reader who perutes them with the 
fame' attention which he gives to a novel and a newf^ 
paper, abound with matter which cannot fail to 
enrich the mind, and to delight a philoibphical tafle 
b/ its beautiful truth and accuracy. In his three 
books on the rhetorical art, are many paflages which 
defcribe human nature in the moft curious manner, 
and with the greateft fidelity of delineation. He cha- 
raderixes the manners of different a^es no leG fcientifi- 
cally, than a Hunter would defcribe an anatomical 
fubjedt, or a Linnxus a plant. The fine pi^res of 
the manners of young and old men in the fecond book, 
are fuch as Horace has imitated, but not equalled; 
fuch as might have richly fertilized the imaginatioa 
of a Shakefpear. The celebrated fpeech of Jaques 
is not equal to the accurate and complete defcriptions , 
of the manners of different ages in the life of man by 
the negledled Ariftotle. 

' The clofe, yet comprehenfive language of Ariftotle, ■ 
will fcarcely admit oi a literal tranflation. I flial! not - 
then attempt to deliver his fentiments in Englifti, 
fince I (hould not fatisfy myfelf ; but I will refer the 
young ftudent to the admirable original, where, in the 
fourteenth, and a few. fubfequenl chapters of the fecoad 
book, 4ie will be able to acquire a very accurate know- 
ledge of human nature. 

I have 
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I have feledled thefe paflages as a ipecimen of 
Ariftotle, with an intention to obviate the prepoflefHons 
ofthoie who imagine, tiiat every part of his works is 
. abftniie and difficult of comprehenfion. A good 
tranflation would be the bed commentary that could 
be given of them : but he who was the bed qualified 
to perform it in perfection is now no more. It rs^ 
indeed, much to be lamented, that the great philofo- 
pher of Salifbury did not condefcend to enrich his 
country with a tranflation of the bed among the works 
of his admired Stagirite. Mr, Harrises ftyle is, indeed, 
for the moft part the ftyle of Plato ; but we may con- 
clude from the many paifages from Ariilotle, which he 
has moft accurately tranflated in his notes, that he would 
have rendered whole treatifes in Englifh to the greaMft 
advantage. He has, however, caufed the want of a 
tranflation of Ariftotle to be lefs felt, by fupplying fuch 
originals himfelf as certainly vie with his Grecian 
mailer. 

I cannot help remarking, that though this is an age 
in which many ingenious authors delight in meta- 
phyfical refearches, yet few attend to the writings of 
Ariftotle. Indeed, many of the French phiiofophers, 
who have done all they can to obfcure the light of • 
nature, common fenfe, and revelation, by the clouds 
of metaphyfics, have not been fufficiently acquainted 
with Greek, or with antient learning, to be able to im- 
prove themfelves by the fine philofophy of the polifhed 
a^es oT Greece and Rome. Like fpiders in a dark and 
dirty corner, they have drawn flunfy cobwebs from 
themfelves, with which they cruelly endeavour to en- 
fnare the giddy and unwary. 

It is indeed my misfortune, if it be a misfortune, 
to have no great idea of the utility of metaphyfical 
difquifiiion. And though Ariftotle's logic and meta- 
phyfics principally contributed, in the middle ages, to 
render him the idol of the world, I cannot help conii- 
dering them as the leaft ufeful parts of his various 
lucubrations. They are, indeed, valuable curiofities, 
and iiluftrious monuments of human ingenuity ; but at 
the fame time, when compared to his rhetorical, ethi- 
cal, and political books, they are as the huik and the 
Vol. 11. N ihell 
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iliell to the pillp and the kernel. It was thefe, however, 
together with his erroneous phyiics, which induced 
the bigoted theologifts to number Arlftotle among the 
faints in the calendar, and to publifh a hiftorj of hfs 
)ffe and death; which concluded with averting, that 
Ariftotle was the forerunner of Chrift in philolbph/, 
as John the Baptilk had been in Grace. Images of 
liim and of the founder <£ chriftianitj, were beheld at 
one time with equal veneration. It is fajd, that ibme 
fe6ts taught their difciples the categories infteadof the 
catechifm, and read m the church a fe^on of the 
ethics inflead of a chapter in the gofpel. 

If the exclamation which he is related to have made 
at his death be true, he appears to have po0eiled very , 
riiionat ideas on the fubje^t of religion. | 

A chriftian might have feid, as it is reported he (aid J 
juft before his diflblmlon, ** In fin and /hame was | 

•* I born, in forrow have f Kved, in trouble I depart ; 
**0! thou Caufe of caufcs, hgive mercy upon me!'' 1 
I found this anecdote of Ariftotle in the Centuries of j 
Camerarius, but I am not certain of its authenticity. 1 

The ftyle of Ariftotle has been cenfured as harfli 
and inelegant ; but it iwuft be remembered, that few 
works, of which fo much remains, are fuppofed to have 
fufFered more from the carelefsnefs or prefumption of 
tranfcribers, and the injuries of long duration, than 
the works of the great legiflator of tafte and philofophy. 
We may fairly attribute any chafms and roughneffes 
in the ftyle to fome rude hand, or to accident. It 
IS not credible that fo accurate a writer ffiould have 
negledled thofe graces of ftyie which the nature of 
his fubjeds admitted. The ftyle of his beft works is ^ 

truly pure and attic; and Quintilian, whofe judg- i 

ment ought to decide, expreftes a doubt whether he 
ihould pronounce him more illuftrious for his know- 
ledge, his copioufnefs, his acumen, his variety, or the 
fweetnefs of his elocution. 
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No. CXLIX. ON THE BEAUTY AND HAP- 
PINESS OF AN OPEN BEHAVIOUR AND AN 
INGENUOUS DISPOSITION. 



A Great part of mankind, if thej cannot furnifh 
theoifelves with the courage and generofity of 
the lion, think themfelves equally happy, and much 
wi(er, with the pitiful cunning of the fox. Every 
word they fpeak, howsver trivial the fubje6k, is weighed 
before it is uttered. A difguftful filence is obferved 
till fomebody of authority has advanced an opinion, 
and then, with a civil leer, a doubtful and heutating 
ailent is given, fuch as may not preclude the opportunity 
of a fubfequent retradtion. If the converwition turn 
only on the common topics, of the weather, the news, 
the play, the opera, they are no Icfs referved in uttering 
their opinion, than if their lives and fortunes depended 
on the fentiment they Hiould at laft venture, with 
oracular dignity, to advance. Whatever may be their 
real idea on the fubjedt, as truth is a trifle compared to 
the objeCt of pleafmg thofe with whom they converfe, 
they generally contrive gently to agree with you ; unlefs 
it fhould appear to them, on mature confideration, that 
their opinion (if contingencies to the number of at lead 
ten thoufand ibould take place) may, at the diftance 
of half a cetitury, involve them in fome fmall danger of 
giving a little offence, or of incurring a trifling embar- 
rafHueat. They wear a conllant fmile on their coun- 
tenance, and are all goodnefs and benevolence, if you 
will believe their profefllons : but beware ; for their 
hearts are, as dark as the abyfles which conftitute the 
abodes of the evil fpirit. A man of this charadter niger 
ej}^ as Horace fays, and thou, who juftly claimeft the 
title of an honeft Englifliman, be upon thy guard when 
thine ill fortune introduces thee into hiscc 'pany. 

Thefe crafty animals are even more relerved, cau- 
tious, timid, and ferpentine, in adtion than in con- 

N 2 verlalion. 
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Terfatiom They lay the deepeft fchemes, and no 
conclave of cardinals, no combination of confpirators, 
no confederacy of thieves, ever deliberated with more 
impenetrable fecrecy. Conne6lions are fought with 
the moft painful folicitude. No arts and no afliduities^ 
are neglected to obtain the favour of the great. Their 
heaits pant with the utmoft anxiety to be introduced to 
a family of diftinction and opulence, not only becaufe 
the connection gratifies their pride, but alfo becaufe, 
in .the .wonderful .complications and viciflitudes of hu- 
man affaiis, it may one'^ay pro^mote their intereiL 
Alas ! before stjiat day arrives, their perpetual uneafinefe 
has ufually put a period to their ambition, bjj^ tenni- 
nating their exiftence. But even if they gain their 
ends after a youth and a manhood confumed in conftant 
care and fervitude, yet the pleafure is not adequate 
to the pain, nor the advantage to -the labour. Every 
one is ready to complain of -the fiiortnefs of life ; to 
Ibend, .therefore, the greateft part of it in perpetual 
fear, caution, fufpeflce, and folicitude, merely to ac- 
compliih an^ objedl of worldly ambiiipn or avarice; 
what is it but the proverbial foMy of him who lofes 
a pound to fave a penny ? Give me, O ye powers / an 
ingenuous man would exclaim, gWe me Jiealth and 
liberty, with a competence, and 1 will compafTionate 
the man of a timid and fervile foul, who has at laft crept 
on hands and knees, through thick and thin, into a 
ftall, and feated his limbs, after they have been paJfled 
with care, on the bench of judges or of biftops. 

Indeed, .the perpetual agitation of fpirits, the tor- 
menting fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternatey 
difordier the bofom of "the fubtle and fufpicious wond- 
ling, are more than a counterbalance to all the riches and 
titular honours which fuccefsful cunning can obt^n. 
What avail .croziers, coronets, fortunes, inanfian- houies, 
parks, and eqtlipages, when the poor pofTeffor of them 
has worn out hi* fenfibllity, luined his nerves, lofth)* 
eyes, and perhaps ftained his honour, and wounded ^^ 
confcience, in the toilfome drudgery of the n^oft abject 
fervitude, ffi»^m his youth up even to the hoary H^ ^ 
feeblenefs and decrepitude ? When a man has a nume- 
rous offspring, it may, indeed, be 'generous to facnn^^ 
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hW own eafe and happinefs to their advancement. 
He may feel a virtuous pleafure. in his condu£t, vsrhich 
may foothe him under every circumftance of difagreeabfc 
toil or painful fubmifHon. But it is obvious to obferve, 
that the moft artful of men and the greateft flaves to in- 
tereft and ambition, are frequently unmarried men ; and 
that they were unmarried, becaufe their caution and ti- 
midity wouid n^ver permit them to take a (lep which 
could never be revoked. Themfelves, however una- 
mlable, have been the only obje^s of their love ; and 
the reft of maiikind have been made ufe of merely as 
the inftruments of their mean purpofes and felfi/h gra- 
tifications. B^t the reft of mankind need not envy 
them, for they inflidl^ on themfelves the punifhments 
they defer ve; They are always craving and never 
fktisfied ; they fuflfer a torment which is juftly repre- 
iented as infernal ; that of being, perpetually reaching 
after bleffings which they can never grafp, of being pro- 
feibited to tafte the fruit whofe colour appearsi fo charm- 
ing to the eye, and whofe flavour fo delicious to the 
knagination. 

How lovely aiid how happy, on the other hand, an 
operand ingenuous behaviour! An. honeft, unfufpi- 
cibus heart, difhifes a ferenity over life like that of a fine 
day, when no* cloud conceals the blue «ther, nor a 
Waft Tuffles' the ftilnefs of the air ; but a crafty and 
dcfigning bofom is- all . tumult and darkne&, and may 
be faid to refemble amifty and difordered atmofphere \n 
the comfor^els climate of the poor Highlander. The 
one raifes a man almoft to the rank of an angel of 
light ; the other finks him to a level with the powers 
of <iarknefi.— The one conftitutes a terreftrial heaven in 
the breaft ; the 6ther deforms and debafes it till it be- 
comes another hell. 

An open and ingenuous difpofition is not only beau- 
tiful and moft conducive to private happinefs, but pro- 
du^ive of many virtues eflentiat to the welfare of 
fociet'y. What is fociety without confidence ? But if 
the felfifh and mean fyftem, which, is eftabliftied and 
recommended acBong many lyhole advice and example 
have weight, fkoiiild univerfally prevail, in whom, and 
io what mail we be able to connde ? It is already ihock* 

ing 
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ing to a liberal mind to obferve, what a multitude of 
papers, parchments, oaths, and folemn engagements 
are required, even in a trivial negociation. On the con- 
trary, how comfortable and bow honourable to human 
nature, if promifes were bonds, and ailertions affidavits ! 
What pleaiure, and what improvement would be derived 
from converfatioU) if ever/ one would dare to fpeak 
his real fentiments, with modefty and decorum indeed, 
but^ without any unmanly fear of offending, or fervile 
dcfire to plcafe for the fake of intereft I To pleafe by 
honefl. means and from the pure motives of frieodftiip 
and philanthropy is a duty ; but they who ftudy the art 
of pleafing merely for their own fakes,' are, of all 
charaftcrs, thofe which ought leaft to plcafe, and 
which appear, when the mafque is removed, the moft 
di%u^ul. Truth, and fimplicity of roanneKs, are not 
only effe'ntial to virtue and happinefs, but, as objects of 
tafte, truly beautiful. Good minds will always be 
pleafed with thexn, and bad minds we need not wiin 
to pJeafer 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them- 
felves, and incompatible with real happinefs and dig- 
nity, I cannot help tbbking, that thofe inflrudlors of 
the rifirig generation who have infifled on fimulation and 
diffimuktion, on th^ -fenfteri jlretti^ on the thoufand 
tricks of- worldly wiidom, are no lefs miflaken in their 
ideas, 'than mean, contracted, and illiberal. Li^^" j 
not, ye* generous young men, whofe hearts are yet j 
untainttd-, liflen not to the delufive advice of men fo 
deluded," or fo bafe. Have courage enough to avow , 
the fentiments of your fouls, and let your countenance j 
and your tongue be the heraWs of your hearts- Pleaie, | 
confidently with truth and honour, or be contented not , 
to pleafe.. Let juftice and benevolence fill your bofom> ' 
and thjSy will iKine fpontaneoufly like the real gtm wun- \ 
out the aid of a foil, and with the mofl durable «» 1 
eaptivktii^ brilliancy. ' I 
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No. CL. A REN^EDlr FOR DISCONTENT. 



COMPLAINTS and murmurs are often loudeft and 
mod frequent among thofe who poiTefs all the 
external means of temporal enjoyment. Something is 
ftill wanting, however high and opulent their condition, 
fully to complete th«r fatisfaftioti. Suppofe an indul- 
gent Providence to accomplifh every defire ; are they 
now at laft contented ? Alas f no ; their uneafineu 
(eems for ever to ancreafe, in proportion as their real 
necelBties are di mini (lied. It is in vain then to endea- 
vour to make them happy by adding to their ftore, or 
aggrandizing their honours. Their appetite i^ no lefs 
in^tiable than their tafte faftidious. 

But there yet mlay remain a remedy. Let thofe, who 
are miferable among riches and grandeur, .leave, for a 
moment, their elevated rank, and defcend from their 
palaces to the humble habitations of real and unaffected 
woe. If their hearts are not deffitute of feeling, they 
will return from the fad fcenes to their clolets, and ori 
their knees pour forth the ejaculations of gratitude to 
that univerfal Pareutj.. who has given them abundance, 
and exempted them from the thoufand ills, under the 
preflure of which the neater part of His children drag 
the load of life. Inftead of fpending their hours ia 
brooding over their own imaginary evils, they will de- 
vote them to the alleviation of real ipife^y among the 
deftitute fons of indigfflg^, ^in the negle^ed walks of 

vulgar life. ^^r -j"^- 

That one half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives, is a common and juft obfervation. 
A fine lady; furrounded with every means of accommo- 
dation and luxury, complains in a moment of ennui, 
that furely no mortal is fo wretched as. herfelf. Her 
fufFerings are too greaA for her acute .fenfibility. She 
expels pijy from all her acquaintance, and pleafes 
herfelf with the idea that flie is an example of lingular 
jnisfortune, and remarkable partience. Phyficians at- 
tend. 
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tend, and with affeded folicitudc feel the healthy pulie, 
which, however, they dare oot prooomice healthy, left 
they {hould give offence, by attempting to (poll the 
refined luxury of fiincied woe. To be foppo(ed always 
ill, and conicquently to l>e always exciting the tender 
attention and enquiries of all around, is a ftate fo 
charming in the ideas of the weak, luxurious, and 
indolent minds of fome falhionable ladies, that many 
ipend their lives in a perpetual ftate of imaginary con- 
vale fcence. There is (bmething fo indelicate in being 
hale, hearty, and ftout, like a toCj milk-maid, that a 
▼ery fine and very high-bred lady, is almoft ready to fiunt 
at the idea. From exceflive indulgence, (he becomes at 
lail in reality what flie at firf^ only fancied herfelf, a 
perpetual invalid. By a juft retribution, ihe is really 
puni/hed with that wretchednefs, of which (he ungrate- 
fully and unreaibnably complained in the midft of 
health, eafe, and opulence. 

One might afk all the fifterhood and fraternity of 
rich and heahhy murmurers, Have you compared 
your (ttuation and circumdances with that of thofe of 
your fellow-creatures who are condemned to labour in 
the gold mines of Peru ? Have you compared your 
fiiuation with that of thofe in your own country, who 
have hardly ever (een the fun, but live confined in 
tin mines, lead mines, ftone quafries, and coal pits? 
Before you call yourfelf wretched, takeafurvey of the 
gaols, in which unfortunate and honeft debtors are 
doomed to pine for Kfe ; walk through the wards of 
an hofpital ; think of the hardihips of a common.fbldier 
or failor : think of the galley-flave, the day-labourer; 
nay, the comnion fervant in jifdtT own houfe ; think of 
your poor neighbour at the next door ; and if there 
were not danger of its being called unpolite and metho- 
diftical, I would add, think of Him who, for your fake, 
fweated, as it were, drops of blood on Calvary. 

It is, indeed, a duty to coniider the evils of thole 
who are placed beneath us ; for the chief purpole of 
chriftianity is, to alleviate the miferies of that part of 
mankind, whom, indeed, the world defpifes; but 
whom. He who made them pities, like as a father 
pitleth his own children. Their miferies are not fanci- 
ful. 
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ftfl, their complaints are not exaggerated. The clergy, 
Mrhen thev are -caijed upon to viiit the fick, or to bap- 
tize new-born infants, are often fpe^ators of fuch fcenes, * 
as would cure the difcontenteci of every malady.- The 
•following reprefentatk>n k but too real, aSid may be pa-* 
ralleled in many of its circumftances, in almoft every 
jpstilih throughout the kingdom. 

The mmifter t)f a country *nHage -was called upon to 

baptize an infant juft born. The cottage was fituated 

on a lonely common, and as it was in the midfl of 

^he winter, and the iSoods were out, it was abfolutely 

4ieceflary to wade through the lower room to a ladder, 

^hich ferved inftead of ftairs. The chamber (and it 

was the only one) wa-s fo low, that you could not (land 

upright in it; there was one window which admitted air 

«s freely as light, for the rags which had been Huffed • 

-into the broken panes were now taken cut to contribute 

to the covering of the infant, in a dark corner of the 

room flood a fmall bedflead without furniture, and on 

9t lay the dead mother, who had juft expire^ in labour 

for want of affiftance." The fotber was fitfting on a* 

iittle floo'l by the fire-plaoe, though there was no fire, 

and eDdeavouring to keep the infant warm' in his 

'bo&mj fiYc of the feven chirldren, half naked, were 

afking their father for a piece of bread, while a fine boy, of 

about three years old, was {landing by his mother at the 

ted-^de, and crying, as he was wont to do, ** Take me, 

** "take me, manrniy.*' " Mammy is afleep," faid one of 

hisfiflers, with twg tears (landing on her cheeks ; ** mani- 

** my is afleep, Johnny, go play with the baby on daddy's 

•* knee." The father took him up on his knee, and 

his ^rief, which had hitherto kept him dumb, and 

m a flate of temporary infenfibility, burft out in a 

tbrrentof tears, and relieved his heart, which feemed 

•ready to break. ** Don't cry, pray don't <;rj^" faid the 

eldeft boy, " the nurfe is coming up flairs with a two- 

*• penny loaf in her hand, and mammy will wake pre- 

^* fently, and I will carry her the largeft piece.*' Upon 

<this, an old woman, crooked with age, and clothed in 

tatters, came hobbling on her little (lick into the 

room, and after heaving a groan calmly fat dovrn^ 

drdSbd the child in its rags ; then divided the loaf as far 

N 5 as 
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as it would go^ and informed the poor man that the 
churchwardeni^ to whom fhe had gone, would fend 
' fome reliefy as icon as they had difpatched a naught j- 
baggage to htr own parim> who had delivered herleif 
of twins in tb» Efquire's hovel. Relief indeed was fent, 
and a little mitrtbution afterwards raifed by the inter- 
poiition of the minifter. If he had not feen the caie, 
tt would have pafled on as a common affair, and a thing 
of couifc. 

Minifters and medical pradiitioners are often witne&s 
10 (cenes even more wretched than this ; wl?ere, to 
poverty, cold, nakednefs, and death, are added, the 
languors of lingering and loathibme difeafes, and the 
torments of excruciating pain. A feeling heart among 
the rich and the great, who are at the fame time que- 
rulous without caufe, would learn a leflbn in many a 
garret of Broad St. Giles's or^Shoreditch, more effica- 
cious thaa all the ledures of the moral or divine pfai- 
lofdpher. 

I " cannot help mentioning and applauj^lng a mode 
of charity of late much encouraged in this metropolis; 
which is indeed didinguifhed aboye all others for the 
wifdom and variety of its eleemofynary Inftitutiona. 
Difpenfaries are eftabliihed for the poor, and patients 
viGted at their own habitation by phylicians of allowed 
{kill.^n(^di(lingui(hed charader. I will only take the 
liberty. to exprefe a wifli, that fome regulations may be 
inade to prevent this noble defign from being perverted, 
like many others, to purpofes of private intereft. 



jNo. CLI. ON THE UTILITY OF RELIGIOtTS 
CEREMONIES, AND OP ADMITTING MU- 
SIC AND EXTERNAL MAGNIFICENCE IK 
PLACES OF DEVOTION. 



IF all men were enlightened by education and phi- 
lofophy, and at aH hours adtuated by the principles 
«of "Teafon, it would be unneceffary to have recourfe to 
external objects in producing devout and virtuous afFec- 
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<k>ns. Bet as there niuft always be a great majority^ 
who, from the want of opportunities or capacities for 
improvement, are weak and ignorant; and as even 
among the wife and learned there are none who are 
conftantly exempted from the common infirmities of 
Jiuman nature, it becomes expedient t^ devife modes 
of operating on the foul through the medium of the 
ienfes. It was for this reafon, that 'm all great com- 
munities the officers and offices of religion have beea 
funounded with whatever is calculated t-o roufe the 
attention, to intereft the heart, to ilrike the «ye, ^nd 
io elevate the imagination. 

I cannot help thinking^ therefore, that thofe well- 
«ieaning reformers, who wifh to diveft religion of ex- 
ternal fplendour, are unacquainted with the nature of 
jnan, or influenced by narrow motives. They mean^ 
■perhaps, to fpirittialize every thing, and the purpofe 
«s laudable 5 but they know not, or they confider not, 
that ordinary ^ir its, fuch as are thofe of the vicious an4 
vulgar, are mpll eaiy and. efFedtually touched by the 
inftruraentality of -exterior and material objedb. He 
who wiflies to penetrate to the recefles of the vulgar 
ibul, will fucceed better by the co-operation of the eyes 
^nd the ears, than merely by addrefling the rational 
iaculty. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of founds and 
fights, tmaffifted by reafon, if we contemplate their 
•effedt in war. The xJrum, the fife, the habiliments of 
a foldier,the flag, and all the pomp and parade of 
inilitary tranfa^tions, contribute, perhaps, more than 
any fenfe of duty, or any native or acquired fentiments 
of bravery, to lead on the embattled phalanx even to 
the cannon's mouth. It is fomething operating in the 
«iind in a iimilar manner, which moft eafily bows the 
ilubborn kaees of the hardened offender, and fubdues 
to foftnefs the fleely heart on which no force of aigu- 
jnent could of itfelf ftamp an imprefllon. There arc 
few who cannot hear or fee, but many who cannot un- 
iderfland. All can feel a powerful ftroke on the fancy 
or paflions, but few are aflFcfted By a (yUogifm. 

Mufic therefore, poetry, pointing, and architedure, 
may very reafonably be aflbciated as auxiliaries of an 
<emprefs, whofe fabjeds are rebellious. And I cannot 

help 
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btlp tbiokiagt chat thcjr who repudiate all ornament, 
mod all the modes of a£Feffing the feofes of the vulgar m 
the offices of religton as indecent, impious, or improper, 
do not recoiled the temple of Solomon, but fufier their 
good fenfe to be overpowered in this inftance bj the 
zeal of a baibarous fanaticifm. 

The offices of relieion where mufic and artificial em- 
belliihments are admitted, become fo alluring, that thofe 
who would never think of their more fertous dudes, are 
often invited by them to the church, and gradually 
converted. Like the rake of antiquity, who mingled la 
the audience of a philofopher with a defign to ridicule 
him, but who was made a convert before his depar- 
ture, many of the loofe and profligate votaries of vice. 
have been enticed b^ the mu(ic, and afterwards reformed 
by the fermon, which they intended to flight, and per- 
haps to deride« 

The proceilions and pompous formalities of religion, 
however exploded in the warmth of reformation as 
papiftical reliques, are certainly nfeful in the commu- 
nity, when they are not fuffered to exceed the bounds 
of moderation. They were edeemed and oblerved in 
antient Athens and antient Rome, by thofe who loved 
and enjoyed liberty in its fiiUeft extent. They were 
found to aggrandize the majefty of empire, to in^ire 
a generous enthufiafm in the minds of the people, and _ 
to furnilh them with an ainufement, not only innocent 
and improving, but attended with a very high and ia- 
tisfadory pieafure* None can deteft popery more than 
myfelf ; but yet it aj^ears to liie, that many of the 
jpiendid and auguTlfcenes which that perfuaiion admits, 
are" highly ufefuf, If confidered only as furniihing a harm- 
lefs entertainment to the lower orders of mankind. What 
ctfaj'ms can a London carman, chairman. Hackney- 
coachman, fidi woman, find in an Engliih meeting or 
a church ? but they would-be delighted, and very pow- 
erfully aflfefted with the grandeur and folemnity of 
a itamiili procedlon. As we have no allurementsr 
adapted to theii ignorant and rude minds, they fpend 
the Su^nday at an alehonfe, even at the next door to the 
church, without a wifti to enter the confecrated place. 
j^W that pafTes there is above their comprehenfion. 
They are but liitic removed from the ftate of the 
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brutes, and they muft remain fo ; for there is nothing, 
in the only places in which they have an opportunity - 
of indruftiony to ftrike their imaginations, and pene^ 
trate through the pai&ge of the fenies to the dormant 
foul. 

It is true, indeed, that we admit mufic in the eda- 
blifhed church ; but it b alfo true, that it is in general 
a kind of muHc which if little better than difcord to the 
Tulgar ear. For in the metropolis, where organs are 
chiefly to be found, the performers are too fond of 
fliewing their powers of execution, to be willing to play 
thole fimple tunes which can alone affe£t the minds of 
the iimple and uninformed. 

There has been much converfation on the fubjefl of 
adorning St. Paul's cathedral with the produ^ions of 
the pencil. Many artiib, it is faid, have offered to 
contribute the efforts of their ingenuity. Some fcruples 
have arifen to inipede the deii^n. In this age they 
cannot be puritanical. I really think that jud icious paint- 
ings would produce a deferable effect on the morals of 
the lower clalfcs. But if painting is not to be admitted, 
there fiirely can be no oojedlion to fculpture. Wefl- 
minfter-Abbey is crowded with monuments ; and I will 
venture to predLft, that our pofterity will fee St. Paul's 
equally honoured. I hope the event will not take 
place fo late as to exclude fuch artifls as Bacon, or if 
painting is admitted, fuch as Reynolds, Weft, andRomney. 



No. CLII. ON THE PRESENT STATE OP 
PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 



I 



N taking a view of pailiamentary eloquence, I 
j^ mean to confider it as totally independent of party 
and politics, and folely as a fubjeft of literary tafte. It 
iiiufl be a peculiar narrownefs of fpirit vvbich beftows or 
refufes applaufe to theprodudlions of genius, becaufe they 
are found to favour either a court or an oppoiition. I 
would allow an equal (hare. of praife to equal genius, 
whether it appeared in a lea^ of the minority^ or iu 
che firft minifter of fbxe. 
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The fpeeches from the throne are little more than 
^the forinaHties of office. It would he unreafonaWe to 
'cxpeCt in them the fire, the pathos, the argument of 
genuine and animated oratory. They poflefs a* air of 
dignity highly proper and charafteriftical. Thejr 
breathe a ipirit of fincertty and paternal tendernew, 
which at once marks the judgment of the compofer, 
and endearf the fpeaker to his people- There was one 
on the commencement of the war with America, which 
deferves to be (eleded as a very fpirited.and memorable 
harangue. It would have adorned the page of a Livy. 
** The refoktions of parliament," fays his Majeft/, 
^ breathed a fpirit of moderation and forbearance.— 
^* I have afted with the fame temper, anxious to pre* 
^ vent, if it had been poffible, the eflFiifion of the 
•* blood of my fubjeAs, and the calamities which are 
^* infeparable from a ftate of war ; dill hoping, that 
** my people in America would hav^e difcerned the 
** traitorous views of their leaders, and have beencon- 
*' vinccd, that to be a fubjeft to Great Britain, with 
** all its confeguences, is to be the freeft member of 
^* any civil fociety in the known world. 

" The rebellious war now levied is become tnort 
^ general, and is manifeftly carried on for the purpofe 
** of eftabliflbing an independent empire. I need not 
** dwell on the taul effe6ls of the fuccefe of fuch a plan. 
** The objeft is too important, the fpirit of the Britiih 
** nation too high, the refources with which Ood hatfl 
f* bleftdhertoo nutnerouSf to give up fb many colo' 
** nie? which ike has planted with great indufrrjv 
f * nurfed with great tenderneis, encouraged with manf 
•«* commercial advantages, and protefted and defended 
** at much expence of blood and treafure.— -'^^^ 
^* conftant employment of my thoughts, and the moft 
••* earneft wiflies cf my heart, tend wholly to the laiet/ 
** and happinefe of all my people/*^ ■The ^Jt^ 

of a great King, and the tender folicitude which 
fpeaks the true fither of his people, render this ^P^^ 
4ruly excellent, and, indeed, its excellence was evinceo 
by its effcft ; for foon after it was difleminated over 
the nation, the American war, which was once um^^^' 
falij odious, became a popular meafure. Little did the 
compofer of the above pafTage conceive, that in a fe* 
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years the high fpirit of the Britifl? nation would be re- 
duced to the humiliating necemty of fupplicatiug for 
peace the deluded people of America. 

In an ailembly, like the higher hou/e, confiding of 
inen, in whole education no expence has been fbaied^ 
who are, or who ought to be, animatedL by their own 
exalted Situation and the examples of an illuilrious an- 
ceftry, one might . rcafonably expert to find frequent 
examples of diftinguilhed eloquence. But it really 
would be difficult to name a fingle peer who has 
attracted notice or admiration for the cl^fllcal elegance 
of his matter or his language. The law lords, relying 
on their pi;ofeffional knowledge, do, indeed, frequent- 
ly make long and bold fpeeches. Accuftomed to brow- 
beat the evidence at the bar, and diftate on the bench, 
fbme of them haveretained their infolenceand effrontery 
when advanced to the wool&ck. But noife, obftinacy, 
and iniperious di£lation, though evei^ an upflart rhan*- 
cellor mould ufe them, cannot pleaie an attic or a Ro- 
man tafte, nor obtain the praife of pure and legitimate 
oratory. Its rough and boifterous vehemence may, 
indeed, frighten a puifhe race of peers into an implicit 
acquiefcence with the will of a miniftery but it ^yill not 
dekrve the efteem of thofe, who, in the recedes of 
their libraries, appreciate its merit as a work of litera- 
ture. A few dukes and lords in oppofition have not 
been deficient in noife nor in violence, but their bar- 
barous language^ matter, and manner, mult afUgu 
them a rank among the Goths, and not among the po- 
liflied fons of Athens and Rome. Of aU the fpeeches 
-fpoken in the houfe, how few have ever been coUedled 
and preierved in libraries, as models of clafikal ele- 
gance. Pafiion and perfonal animofity have, indeed, 
produced many inveftives, which gratify the fpleen of 
party, and are for the time extolled beyond all the 
productions of preceding ingenuity. But is there extant 
a fingle volume of fpeeches, by the mod famous among 
the orators of the upper houfe, which can be produced 
as a clafUcal book, or (land in competition with the 
orations of Cicero ? I thinfc it necefTary to repeat, that 
my remarks have not the leafl reference to party. I 
am in iearchof an orator to whom the epithet 01 claiFical 

may 
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may be joftl/ applied. 1 regret that the fury of party 
mna the meanneu of fervilitj, has for the moft part ex- 
cloded that true tafte, true grace, and true fpint, which 
it neceflarj to form a daifical orator, from the harangues 
of an affemblj, which maj be deemed the moft augufl ia* 
Europe. 

The Houfe of Commons has always been efteemed 
a verj dijUnguiihed theatre of modern eloquence. And 
there mdeed, notwithftanding the ikme impediments 
which prevail among the peers, it is eaij to produce 
many iplendid examples, in the Houfe of Commons, 
men have beenftimulatedby the moft powerful motives, 
by the hopes of riiing ; in the Hou^ of Lords they 
have already rifen. Sut though we join in the applaufe 
«f common fame, yet let us aik, where are to be fotuid 
the volumes of oratorical elegance } Have the fpeeches 
which have gained the praife of admiring kingdoms, 
been no where colleded and recqrded ^ Do we lock 
them up in our book-ca(es, and put them into the 
bands of our children as models for imitations, as 
leflbns to form their youn^ minds, and raife a fucceflioa 
of orators and patriots ? No ; the fpeeches are celebrated 
at firft, and while they anlwer a temporary purpofe. 
They are Kke vegetables of a night, ot infe^ of a 
day. They have Tddom that folidity of merit which 
can render the ore valuable when the llamp is ef- 
faced, and the occafion of it almoft forgotten and 
<juite difregarded ^ which can preferve the plate ftill 
ialeabie after the faiTiion is antiquated. Glorious 
was the eloquence of Mr. Pitt. Nations ibook at the 
thunder of his voice. But where are the harangues } 
are they preferved as illuftrious models for the inftrudlion 
of pofterity ? f nftead of being engraven on brals, they 
^re almoft funk into an oblivion, like the foldiera whole 
bones once whitened the plains of Germany. Yet I mean 
fiot to detradt from his glories. Language can fcarcely 
iiipply terms to exprefe the weight of his authority, the 
magnitude of his mind and his charader, and the 
efficacy with which he thought, decided, fpoke, and 
aded. But let it not efcape the reader's attention, 
4hat we are enquiring for a rival to the mafterly and 
ttanfcendent excellence ofa Cicero and a Demofthenes. 

If 
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Tf iuch hasoflate appeared among us, the curiofitj of 
this age would have preferved it ; and if it be preferved, 
let the volume be openly produced, and the public will 
embrace it as an invaluable treafure; 

There are, indeed, in the fenate, feveral defpe- 
Tate declaimers, who, wifhing to make themfelves of 
confequehce, and to retrieve their own affairs, which 
they have ruined at the gaming-table, exert all their 
cfirontery and all their volubility ih any caufe, and oa 
any fide, which eventually may promote their intercft, 
or gratify their ambition. The ignorant and difcon*- 
tentf d extol the^bravudo who thus draws courage from 
deipair, as a prodigy of abiliries, and the ffiirror of 
eloqjaence. But the good, the wife, and the judicious 
obferver, pities and delpifes him as an unprincipled 
brawler, with as little tafte in efoquence as honefty ; 
and as the mere rival of the noify fpouters at the 
Forum, or the Robinhood. 

The applaufe indeed beftowed on ope orator, is 
icarcely adequate to his literary merit. Mr. Burke has 
produced to the world very honourable teftimonies of his 
natural abilities, and his acquired tafle. What orations 
are there pubKihedof modern Members, which can bear 
a companfon with thofe of Mr. Burke ? With what 
dignity he addrefled the pec^ls of Bridol ; and how 
mean and little did they appear, contrafted with him 
whom they rejefted ! Like Socrates befoi^e the judges> 
he appeared more like their mafler thaa their fuppliant. 
He concludes with a fpirit worthy of him who wrote 
on the fublime and beautiful ; worthy of a polifhed 
amient in the beft of a^es, " And now, gentlemen," 
he concludes, ** on this ferious day, when I come, 
as it were, to make up my account with you ; let 
me take to myfelf fome degree of honeft pride on the 
nature of the charges brought againfl me. I do not 
here- ftand accufed of venality, or negledt of duty. 
It is not faid that, in the long period of my fervice, 
** I have, in a fingle inftance, facrificed the (lighted 
" of your interefts to my ambition, or to my fortune. 
" It is not alleged, that to gratify any anger or 
** revenge of my own, or of my party, I have had a 
** fliare ih wronging or opprcffing any 6ne man in any 
% [^ defcriptioxu 



« 
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^ deicriptioo. No ; the charges againft m» are all 
** of one kind, that I have pufhed the general prin- 
*• ciples of general juftice and benevolence too far 1 
** further than a cautious policy would warrant, and 
*' further than the opinions of many would go with 
'* me. In every accident which may happen through 

life, in pain, in forrow^ in depreflion, and diftrefs> 
*• I will think of this accu^tion and be. comforted." 

There are not indeed many of the members who 
favour the public with their harangues, fo that we have 
not an opportunity of judging of aK fo well as of Mr. 
Burke's. • We muft, however, acknowledge our great 
obligatioiu to the ingenious Mr. Woodfall, the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, whofe memory feems equal to 
the inflances of which we read, but which do not ofteir 
occur in our intercourfe with focicty. 



No. CLIII. A LIFE OF LETTERS USUALLY A 
LIFE OF COMPARATIVE INNOCENCE; 



IT is not the lead among the happy effe£b of a 
ftudiotts life, that it withdraws the ftudent from 
the turbulent icenes and purfuits, in which it is fcarcely 
fefs difficult to preierve innocence than tranquillity. 
Succefsful ftudy requires (b much attention, and en- 
groiies fo much' of the heart, that he who is deeply 
engaged in it, though he may indeed be liable to 
temporary lapfes, will feldom contradl an inveterate 
habit of immorality. There is in all books of charafter 
a revel"ence for virtue, and a tendency to infpire a laud- 
able emulation. He who is early, long, and fucccfsfuliy 
converlant with them, will find his b&fom filled with 
the love of trlith, and finely affefted with a delicate 
fcnfe of honour. By conflantly exercifing his reafon, 
his paillons are gradually reduced to fubjedtion, and 
his head and heart keep pace with each other in im- 
provement. But when 1 aiTert that fuch are the con- 
fequences of literary purfuits, it is neceflary to dif- 
tinguiih between the real and pretended flodent ; for 

there 
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tbere are niaiy defullory readers and volatile men of 
parts, who affeft eccentricity, whofe livesj if one may 
lb expreis it, are uniformjy irregular, and who confe- 
quectly exhibit remarkable inliaDces ef mifery and 
niisfbrtune. 

Folly and imprudence will produce moral and na- 
tural evil, their genuine offspring, in all iituations and 
modes of life. The knowledge of arts and fciences 
cannot prevent the vices and the woes which muft ariie 
from the want of knowing how to regulate our private 
and fbcial conduct. But where prudence aod virtue 
arc not deficient, I believe few walks of life are plea- 
fanter and fafer than thofe which lead through the 
regions of literature. 

Many among mankind are involved in perpetual 
tumult, fo that if they felt an inclination to coniider 
their duty, their nature, their trueft happinefs, they 
really would not be able to 6nd an opportunity. But 
be, whom Providence has bleft with an enlightened 
mind, and thecomiiland of his own time, is enabled to 
form his heart, and dire^ his choice according to the 
dictates of the moft improved in tefieSs, and the examples 
of the mpfi accomplifhed charadlers. He is, indeed, a crea- 
ture far fuperior to the common herd of men ; and being 
acquainted with pure and exalted pleafures, is not 
uoder the neceffity of feeking delight in the groffer 
gratifications. He conliders not property as the chief 

food ; he is therefore free from temptations to violate 
is integrity. Difappointment in matters of intereft 
will never render mm uneaiy or diicontented, for his 
books have diicovered to him a treafure more valuable, 
in his eftimation, than the riches of Peru. Through all 
the vicilEtudes of life he has a fource of confolation in 
the retirement of his library, and in the principles and 
refle£Uons of his own bofom. From his reading he 
will colledl a juft eftimate of the world and of all around 
him ; and, as he will cherifli no un;-eafonable expec- 
tations, he will be exempted from fevere difappoint* 
ment. 

The converfation of many abounds with flander and 
detra^on, not originally and entirely derived from a 
malignity of nature, but alfo from ignorance, from a 

vacancy 
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▼acancj of intelledt, and from an inabilitj to expatiate 
on general and generous topics. But whatever be tire 
nioriye of them, it is certain that few crimes are mofe 
injurious to orivate happmefs, and oppofite to the fpint 
of our .amiable religion, than flander and detradlioil. 
The man of reading is under no temptation to calumniate 
his neighbour from the defeat of ideas, or a want of 
tafte for liberal and refined converfation. He interefts 
himfelf in his neighbour's happinefs ; but does not piy 
into the affairs, nor (it in judgment on the domeiltc 
arrangements, of another's family. Moll of the topicJs 
of fcandal are too little and too low for him. He will ^ 
not ftoop from his elevation low enough to pick the dirt; 
trifles from the ground. Hb thoughts are engaged in 
elegant and fpeculative fubjefts, far removed from ail 
which tend to excite envj, jealoufy, or malevolence. 

The want of emploj^ment is one of the frequent 
caufes of vice ; but he who loves a book will never 
want employment. The purfuits of learning are 
boundlefs, and they prefent to the mind a ddightfd 
variety which cannot be ejihaufted. No life is long 
enough to fee all the Beautifuh ptdtures which the arts 
and fciences, or which hiftory, poetry, and eloquence 
arc able to difplay. The man of letters poffefres the 
power of calling up a fucceflion of fcenes to his view 
infinitely numerous and diverfified. He is therefore 
fccured from that unhappy ftat« which urges man/ to 
▼ice and diflipation, merely to fitt a painful vacuity. 
Even thoxigh his purfuits fhouM W trifKng, and his 
difcoreries unimportant, yet they are harnjief* to 
others, and ufeful to himfelf, as prefervatives of hs 
mnocence. Let him not be ridiculed or condemned, 
even though he ihould fpend his time in colleaing 
and defcribing. moths, mofles, fhells, birds, weeds, or 
coins; for he who loves tJiefe things feWom fefs^w^ 
affeaions on pelf, or any of thofe obje^s which corrtrpt 
and divide human fociety. He who finds his pfeafpffs 
inamufeum or a hbrary, will not often be fccn^^ 
the. tavern, in the brothel, or at the gaming-ttwe. 
He is pleafed if he pofTeffes a non-defcript foffl, ^^- 
cn vies not the wretched enjoyments of the Intemperate* 
ftor the ill-gotten wealth of the oppreffor or extortioner. 

' But 
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' But his pur&its have ufually a title to much greater 
praife than that of being inoffeniive. Suppoie nim in 
any of the liberal profeiHons. If a clergyman, for in- 
ibince, he devotes his time and abilities to the prepa- 
ration of difluafives from vice, from folly, from mif- 
condud, from infidelity, from all that contributes to 
aggravate the wretchednefs of wretched human nature. 
Here* the pleafures naturally refulting from literary 
occupation are improved by the fublime feniationsof 
a^ive benevolence, the comfortable confcioufneis of 
advancing the trued happinefs of thofe among our 
poor fellow-creatures who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of education* In . the performance of the god* 
like office of a true pariOi pried, there is a neceflity of 
letting an example, and of preferving decorum of. 
character ; a neceflity which conduces much to the 
(ecurity of innocence. It is often a great happinefs to 
be placed in a rank where, to the reftraints of confci- 
ence and morality, are added the fear of peculiar fhame, 
lofs, and difgrace, neceflaiily confequent on ill beha- 
viour. Human Nature wants every fupport to keep 
it from lapfmg into depravity. Even mtereft and a 
fblicitude for reputation, when, in fome thoughtlefs 
interval, the pillars of virtue begin to totter, may ftop 
the fall. The pofleflion of a valuable charadler which 
may be loft, and of a dignity which muft be fupported, 
are often very ufeful auxiliaries in defending the citadel 
againft the temporary aflaults of paffion and temptation. 
Since, then, the purfuit of letters is attended with 
many circumftances peculiarly favourable to innocence, 
and confequenily to enjoyment of the pureft and mofl 
permanent fpecies, they who have been fixed in fb 
delirable a life as a life of learning, ought to be grate- 
ful to Providence for their fortunate lot, and endeavour 
to make the befl return in their power, by devoting 
their leifure, their abilities, and their acquirements, to 
the glory of God, and the bene^t of mankind. 
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No. CLIV. ON THE ADVANTAGE WHICH 
MAY BE DERIVED TO THE TENDER AND 
PATHETIC STYLE, FROM USING THE 
WORDS AND PHRASES OP SCRIPTURE. 

IT u obfenrable, that an audience often laughs or 
yawns in the moft intereiling fcenes of a modeni 
tragedy ; — a lamentable proof of the poet's imbecility. 
The poet? he may, indeed, be a verfiBer and a dedaimer, 
but he is no poet, who tells a tragic tale without eliciting 
a tear. Let us not profane the facred name of poet by 
beftowing it on the teeble poetafter. 

It is not enough that the language of a tragedy 
flowery, the fimuies and metaphors brilliant, the verfc 
melodious ; there mull: be a charm added by the creative 
power of almighty genius, which no dida^ic rules can 
teach, which cannot be adequately defcribed, but which 
is powerfully felt by the vibrations of the heari-ftrings, 
,and which caufes an irr elidible overflowing of the 
Atfitfuvf «iiy«»ii the facri f antes lacbrymarum . 

Florid dlftion and pompous declamation are, indeed, 
found 'to be the leaft adapted of all modes of addrefe 
to affeft the finer fenfibilities of nature. Plain words, 
without epithets, without nietaphors, without iimilies, 
have oftener excited emotions of the tendered fyropatby, 
than the moft laboured compofition of Corneille. Yc 
who would learn how to touch the heart, go not to the 
fchools of France, but become the difciples of So- 
phocles, Shakefpeare, Sterne, and Chatterton. 
Jimplicity ! thou captivating fimplicity ? *iis thine at 
once to affedt what all the artifices of rhetoric, with all 
its tropes and figures, tedioufly and vainly labour to 
accompHlli. 'Tis thine to diffolve. the hardeft heart, 
and to force even ftubborn nerves to tremble. A few 
words of fimple pathos will penetrate the foul to the 
quick, when a hundred lines of declamation fliall affail 
it as feebly and ineffedlually, as a gentle gale the moun- 
tain of Plinlimraon. 

A writer 
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A writer of tafte and genius may avail hrnife If greatly 
in pathetic compoHtions, bv adopting the many words 
and phrafes, remarkable for their beautiful limplicity, 
which are interfperfed in that pleafing, as well as ve- 
nerable book, the holy bible. I cannot, indeed, enJ 
tirely agree with thofe zealous critics who pretend to 
difcover in the fcriptures all the graces of all the beft 
ckflics. To pleafe the ear and imagination, were very 
inferior objefts in 'the benevolent mind of Him who 
caufed all holy fcripture to be written for our ufe. But^ 
at the fame time, it is certain that they abound in 
fuch beauties as never fail to pleafe. the moil culdvated 
tafte. Befides their aftonifliing fublimity, they have 
many a paflage exquidtely tender and pathetic. Our 
admirable tranflation has preferved them in all their 
beauty, and an Englifh writer may fele^ from it a 
didtion better fuited to raife the fympathy of grief, jhan 
from the moft celebrated models of human com- 
pofuion . 

Sterne, who, though he is juftly condemned for bis 
libertinifm, pofTeiTed* an uncommon talent for the 
pathetic, has availed himieif greatly of the fcriptural 
language. In all his mod offe&ing paifages, he has 
imitated the turn, ftyle, manner, and (implicity, of 
the facred writers, and in many of them has tranfcribed 
whole fentences. He found no language of his own 
could equal the finely expreflive didion of our common 
tranflation. There are a thoufand inftances of his 
imitating fcripture interfperfed in all the better parts 
of his works, and no reader of common obfervation 
can pals by them unnoticed. I will quote only one 
or two inftances taken from the moft admired pieces in 
the tender ftyle. ** Maria, though not tall, was never- 
" thelefs of the firft order of fine forms. Affliftion had 
** touched her looks with fomething that was fcarcely 
** earthly, and fo much was there about her of all that 
the heart wiflies, or the eye looks for in woman, that 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, or 
thofe ef Eliza out of mine, flie ftiould not only eat 
" of my bread, and drink of- my cup, but Maria 
" fhould 'lie in my bofom, and be unto me as a 
" dauehter. 

«* Adieu 



<i 
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** Adieu, poor lucklefi maiden ! imbibe tke oil and 
^ wine which the compaffion of a ftranger as he fb-^ 
** joumeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds. 
** The Being who has twice b];uiled thee can 00I7 bind 
*• them up for ever." Again, in his deicription of the , 
captive, '* As I darkened the little light he had, he 
'* lifted up a hopelefs eje towards, the door, then 
'* caft it down, fhook his head, and went on with his 
** work of affliction. I heard his chains upon his 
'* legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ftick 
** upon the bundle. He gave a deep iigh. I (aw tbe 
** iron enter into his foul.'' It is eafy, but it is not 
neceflary, to adduce many more inftances in which a 
writer, who eminently excelled in the power of moviflg 
the affeQioDs, felt himfelf unequal to the talk of ad- 
vancing the ftjle of pathos to its higheft perfection, and 
foujjht ailiftance of the bible. 

h is eafy to fee that the writer of (b many tender and 
(imple paifages had imitated the delighthil bool^; of 
Ruth. With what pleafore did a man of his feeling 
read, ** In treat me not to leave thee, or to return 
•• from following after thee ; for whither thou goeft, 
** I will go ; and where thou lodged, I will lodge ; thy 
** people iball be my people, and thy God my God ; 
** where thou dieft will I die, and there will I be 
** buried." Sterne ftole the very fpirit of this paflage, 
and indeed of all the fine ftrokes of tendernefs, and 
many an one there is, in a book which is often laid 
afide as abiurd and abfolete. The choice wbid 
Sterne has made of texts and of citations from tbe 
/criptures in his f^rmons, are proofs that he (who 
was one of the bed judges) was particularly ftruck with 
the afFeCling tendernefs and lovely fimplicity of fcrip- 
tyral language. 

The poet, therefore, who means to produce a tra- 
gedy, which (hall be able to ftand its ground even after 
the firftnine nights, without the aid of pulling, and with- 
out filling the pit and boxes with ordefs, (hould fome- 
timef go to the fame fountain, and drink the waters of 
poetical In fpi ration of which Sterne drank fo copiouOj. 
He will improve greatly by ftudying the language and 
hiftories of Jofeph, Saul and Jonathan, of Ruth, of 

Job, 
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Job, of the Pfalms, of Ifaiah, of Jeremiah, of many fingle 
pailages every where inter fperfed, and of the parables 
in the new Teftament. Judgment and tafte are cer- 
tainly neceilary to fele£t ; but hc^ may depend upon it, 
that a word or two well fele£led will gain him the trueft 
applaufe, that which is conveyed in fighs and tears. 
Let him fully perfuade himfelf, that the only method 
of operating powerfully on the feelings of nature, is to 
renounce art and atifedation, and to adhere to truth 
and iimplicity. 

Something is neceflary to be done to produce an 
alteration. The theatric ftate is in its decline. It 
cannot much longer be fupported by fine drefles, paint- 
ed fcenes, mulic» dancing, and pantomime. We have 
hearts as well as ears and ,eyes ; if they know not how 
to touch our paffions at old Drury, let us away to the 
Opera-houfe, and fee the Veftris. 



No. CLV, ON THE FIGURE PAltRHESIA, 
OR ON EXPRESSING QNE'S SENTIMENTS 
FREELY. 



TH E Y, whofe wiftlom confifts in cunning and 
caution, who, confider preferment as the only or 
molt valuable obje£l of human purfuit, and who (land 
in awe of grandeur independently of perfonal merit and 
charadler, will often fhake their heads as they read my 
cflays (if they read them at all), and blame the writer's 
imprudence, in venturing to exprefs himfelf on many 
dangerous fubje6ts without referve. It is madnefs, they 
exclaim, to cut himfelf off from all chance of ecclefi- 
aftical preferment, to exclude himfelf, and perhaps his 
children, from the funfhine of patronage ; and (to ufe 
the word$ of a celebrated. orator) " to create a long, 
** dull, dreary, unvaried vifto of defpair and exclufion." 

But, O ye wife ones of the world (an honeft and 
independent writer might fay), lignificantly as ye 
whifper among each other, and hug yoifrfdves on your 

Vol. IL O own 
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own profoond fagaclty, I value not youri^al^ard wifdom: 
and though I pretend not to defpife either honours or 
emoluments fairly and openly obtained, I tbiok tbe 
means ye ufe in their purfuit bafe and mean, and that 
ye porchafe all you-poflefs at a price too dear. Ye redgn 
your reafon, your liberty, and, I fear, too often, your 
truth and honour. Ye are real&ves, and the robes ^ 
.^ffice and dignity in which ye pride yourfelves, are bat 
the liveries of a fplendid fervitude. From one inftance 
of your fpirit and wifdom let the public judge of all. 
Dare ye, if raifed by a long courfe of mean fervility to, 
ft feat in the Briiifh fenate, to give a vote, or exprefi 
.a i^ngl^ ientiment according to your own judgment^ 
and without firft religioufly coniultijng the god of year 
ido' try ? Ceniure me no more for an honeft freedooi. 
-Blufh rather at your Own meann^^ and cowardice. 
Pity me no more, a§ excluding ^aiyfclf by temerilf 
from the favours of the great. I am happier in the 
liberty of ranging, in thought, through all the aoim 
-of human life, and of uttering my undilguifed fentf- 
ments on whatever I fee and hear, than in gaining favour 
%here iav6«f is to be gitined, merely oy (vSavttxia^ 
<x> the ttieawiefc of conc^in^ truth, atid S^kitt^ ac- 
cording to the diftates of felf-mtereft alone. Blame me 
no more till you point out the palTagp in the gofpei, 
where boldnefs of rebuite is prohibited, and where a 
profefled fervant of Jefus Chrlft is taught to buFVf the 
knee to an wibelieving and debauched r«kr of this 
world. 

But you are afluated by^ envy, foftly foggefts the fac* 
cefsfol chaplain, the quondam tutor, and travelling com^ 
panion of a graceiefs duke. You rail, iays he, atwtiat 
you cannot reach- But, my lord, give me kave to alk, 
whether you are not aftuated by avarice and \5r0rldly 
ambition, vices in a chriftian paftor, no le(s culpabie 
than envy. By what were you adtuated when you 
gained the favour of the patron who raifed you to your 
honours, merely by drinking and caballing for him at 
a contefted eleftion. Your patron profe3es himfeJf a 
deift, and you know he keeps many concubines*' B/ 
what were you a^uated when you were always feekmg 
his company, and dining at his table ? Was it a defire 

to 
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to convert him from the error of his ways ? Did you 
eirer dare to blot your difpleafure at them ? Did they 
dilpleafe you ? ^ 

. Andy with refpe6t to envy as the motive of ny 
freedom, your lordihtp will do well to coafider, that he 
who envies, eagerly wiilies to obtain the objcft. He 
who eagerly defires to obtain, ufually purfues the meft 
probable means of fuccefs. But your lordfhip ihall 
judge by your own experience, whether what I -have 
faid is, in the fmalleft degree, like the methods which 
are found mod fuccefsful.. Does it tally with your own 
recipe for rifing at court ? 

ladeed, my lord, you muft excufc me. I cannot think 
as you do$ your o^edts and mine are totally different, 
and muft be differently purfued. Enjoy your mitre and 
your cu&ion ; but let me alfo enjoy ray liberty, or, if 
you chufe to call it fo, tny humour. I , will boaft a 
luperiority in one refp^dt ; I have no mafter, fave one. 

But you fay I. am gratifying n^ vanity. If to feefc 
an honett fame, be to feek the gratifeation .of my. 
vanity, I plead guilty to the charjge. I dare avow a 
wiiK topoffirfe the public efteem, but I pnorfbe nt> infean 
or (inifter method to procure "it. 1 rely for their favour 
. Oh my love of truth, and. ihe (incerity of my zeal in 
their fervicc. Their good opinion is a delightful and 
fuflicient reward. Not that I ever a<Fe£ted tp renounccr 
or to defpife preferment, but it comes unfought for, as 
well as unlookedfor, if it comes at all. 

To prefer ve the favour of the public, and the appro- 
bation of my own heart, I think it neceffary to con- 
'tinue, while I write, the open declaration of my fenti- 
ments, fuch as they are, equally uninfluenced by mean 
hopes and cowardly apprehenfions. Individuals may 
apply what was never meant to be applied, to them- 
felves ; and, in the warmth of an exafperated mind, may 
fhew;heir refentment by negleCt or ccnfure. Hitherto 
I have known nothing of that kind of which 1 can 
complain. Arrows from the hand of a reclufe, like 
myfelf, have ufually fallen, like a weapon from the 
neryelels Priam. What avail the attacks of the mb- 
ralift, without the afliftance of wealth, fafliion, and in- 
tereft ? 

O i Let 
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Let me then be permitted (Aich a writer migEt pro* 
ceed to fay in his defence) to employ mjfelf in peace 
and innocence, and to amufe readers of congenial fen- 
timents, by a free communication of feelings undif- 
guifed by art, and uttered boldly as they were excited 
warmly, by men and manners pafling in review. Let 
the fympatbctic tribe, who, in the exuberance of their 
corapaffion, exprefs their anxiety left I fliould hurt 
my intereft, referve their pity for objefts of more merit. 
I am happy in the idea, that nothing which I htuve 
written. can injure the intereft of any one but the writer. 

In times of peculiar exigency (he might add), there 
inay be a moral as well as military heroiiin. He de- 
ferves to be degrfided from his rank, who is not ready 
to incur every hazard m the caufe which he has juftly 
undertaken ; and not only to forego honoiurs and ad- 
vantages in the defence of what he deems the truth, 
'but, if circumftances Hiould require it, to die in its 
confirmation* A timid and lukewarm prudence v^ a 
good caufe is little better than defertion. 



No. CLVL ON READING MERELY WITH A 
VIEW TO AMUSEMENT. 

THERE are many who fpend much 0/ their tjroe 
in reading, but who read, as they plaj at 
cards, with no other intention but to pais the time, 
without labourihgunder the intolerable burthen Qfa 
total ihaftivity. The more trifling the book* the better 
they fuppofe it fuited to their purpofe. Plays, pjim- 
phlets, memoirs, novels, and whatever entertains them 
without requiring any great degree of attention, con- 
ftitute the whole of then library. Even thefe are read 
in a defuhory manner, without the interference of tafte, 
,or the trouble of feledlion. Indeed this light, food for. 
the mind is fo much wanted, that the circulating 
libraries lay in a ftock of it every year ; and an affort- 
ment of fummer reading is in as greaT requeft at the 
bookfellers in the watering places, as a variety .of ;iev 
fpring patterns at the filk-mercers in Pall MaM. Tlie 

fine 
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fine lady and gentleman,- who have^^ nothing to do but to 
purfue their amufement, and in whofe delicate minds 
the drefllng of the hai.r is a bufinefs of the firft im- 
portance, commonly fpend two or three hours every 
day under the hands of the frifeur ; but then the lime 
is by no means wafted, for it is fpent in fummer 
reading ; and as the volumes which contain fum- 
mer reading are not large folios, and neither printed 
on the fmalleft type, nor on the moft crowded page, 
one of them juft ferves to fill up ,the hours devoted 
to the artift of the comb. The gentle ftudent rifes 
from his cha^r when the operation is completed, takes 
off bis flannel gownf, lends back the half bound book 
to the library, and enters upon the momentous bufinefs, 
without any odious gravity or ferioufnefs, which mjlght 
perhaps have remained with him, had his morning 
uudies required deep thought, or communicated to him 
a feries of fober refleflions. He can, indeed, on a 
rainy d!iy, devour half a dozen volumes of fummer 
reading, and be no more incommoded than when he 
(wallows as many jellies and puffs at the faihionable 
confe£tioneis. 

It JDQufl be allowed that this kind of reading, 
trifling as it.is, may often conftitute an amufing and 
a very innocent paftime. Biit I will venture to fay, that 
ufeful and improving reading might be found, that 
.ihould be equally, and indeed more entertaining. The 
fame time fpent on books of character, which islavifl.ed 
away on literary traih, would render many a mind^ 
which is ^ow vain and fuperficial, really elegant, 
prudent, and well informed. The time fpent under 
the operation of the hair-drefler is very properly fpent 
in reading ; but why iliould not the works of the 
Englifh claflics be ufed in preference to a vile tranilatioa 
from arfoolifh French novel ? To a tafte not vitiated, the 
works of Shakefpeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, 
and many of their fuccefsful followers, are much more 
pleaiing than tjie inelegant and'hafty produ6lions of 
hireling writers, whofe indigence compels them to be 
lefs folicitous about quality than quantity ; who ftudy 
not fo much what is congruous to tafte and truth, 
a3 what will catch the notice of the general reader* 

and 
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and anfwer the venal purpoie of thetr employer, by & 
rapid fale. Have we not many true hiftories, elegant in 
their ftyle, abounding with matter moft improving to the 
heart and underftanding, and calculated to intereft and 
entertain, in a very high degree, by gratifying curiofity ? 
Unlcis we renounce our preteniions to reaibn, we mufl ^ 
confefs that fuch books are capable of fumifhing more 
pleafure, exclufively of the improvement, than anony- 
mous and unauthenticated anecdotes, memoirs, novels, 
voyages, travels^ lives, and adventures. 

There are thofe who have read more volumes than 
the profoundeft fcholars in the nation, who yet are 
unacquainted with the elements of fcience, with the 
moft interefting fa6ts of true hiftory, with the maxims 
of philofophy, with the beauties of ftyle, and with the 
extent and force of the language. They have read 
inattentively what indeed was fcarcely worth attention ; 
and they have immediately forgotten what was too fiitile 
to defcrve remembrance. Had they pofFelled judraient 
fufficient to point out the proper books, and reiblutioa 
to purfue the ^i^ates of their judgment, they would' 
have enriched their minds with ineftimable- treafures, 
and acquired the reputation and fatisfa6tion of folid 
fcholars. The feme exertion of their eyes, the feme con- 
(umption of their time, the feme fedentary confinement, 
would have earned a prize of Tufficient value to repay 
tbem apply for every effort of diligence. But now they 
have, perhaps, injured their eyes, ruined their health, 
negledled their affairs, vitiated their tafle, and poflibly 
corrupted their morals, or weakened their faith, with no 
return, but the amuferaent of the moment, or the 
retention of fal(e faC^s, diftorted figures of life and 
manners, or trifling anecdotes^ the lumber of the head 
and not the furniture. 

Perfofts advanced in life, or labouring under fick- 
nefs and infirmity, have an . unqueftionable right to 
anjufe themfelves with whatever can innocently alle- 
viate their evils> and enable them to pafe away the 
lagging hours in a fweet and tranfitory oblivion. Their 
reading, like their diet, may be light and more adapted 
to tickle a. fickly palate, than to afibrd folid. and fiib- 
ftantial nourifhment« But in youth, healthy and vigour, 

• . - who 
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\ who would voluntarily confine himfelf to'the weaknefs 
and infipidity of water-gruel ? 

It is, indeed, Ikmenrable' to obferve young perfons- 
of lively parts; and with a love of reading, devoting 
thofe years and thofe abilities; which might render 
them valuable members of fociety, to fuch ftudies as 
tend only to diffipate their ideas, to vitiate their morals, 

' .to womanize their fpirits; - and to render them the 
daftardly and degenerate fons of thofe to whOm it was 
once a glorious diftindtion to ^ hear- the name of^ 
Britons. 

No.CLVIL ONAMETHOD OF STUDY, WRIT- 
TEN BY R INGE LEER G I US. 

I 

/■ I'^HERE is a little treatife oii the method of 
X, ftudy written by Ringelbergius, which, in the 
two laft centuries, wa* a great favourite among fcholars, 
« and contributed much to animate their induftry. The 

Jearn^ed Erpenius acknowledges himfelf originailj in* 
debted to it for all his acquidtions. He met with it at 
the age of (ixteen, and, in confequence of its fuggedions, 
though he was then totally averfe from a ftudipus life, and 
had made no pro6ciency in learnings yet he afterwards 
became a diftinguiflied fcholar. 1 he treatife had be- 
come fcarce, and Erpenius g/enerou(1y printed a new 
edition, that others might partake of the beneiit which 
fee had himfelf enjoyed. He publi/hed it with the 
*itle o( Liher *uer4 Aureus y or the truly Golden Treatife, 
In the epiftle to the reader which Erpenius has pre- 
fixed, he fpeaks of the animating eiFeft of the book ia 
lerms fo warm, and with fo much gratitude, that a 
iludent would be wanting to himfelf not to gratify his 
curioiity^ by at leaft giving it aperufal. It is iliort, arid 
contains many paflages which tend to encourage the 
fcholar in his purfuits, and tb infpire him vy^ith an 
ardour and enthuiiafm, like that excited in the foldier 
hj the drum and trumpet, as he is marching on to 
i)aule. 1 believe there could not be found a better 

exhortatioik 
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exhortation to ftudy for the ufc of boys, if the good 
paiTjges were not disgraced by others fo ridiculous, as 
almoft bring the writer under the imputation of lunacy. 
His literary enthufiafm had certainly tranfported him, in 
feveral inftances, beyond the limits of his own reaibn. 
I will feleft a few hints from the little trafl, which 
may not only ferve as a curious fpecimen to the Englifh 
reader, but may rouze him from bis indolence. The 
whole is, indeed, more valuable for the fpirit and fire 
which it conduces to raife, than for its precepts and 
direftions. It is rather exhortatory than didaftic. 

" How mean," fays he, fpeaking of the fcope at 
which ftudcnts ought to aim, ** how timid, howafcged, 
muft be that fpirit which can fit down contented 
with mediocrity ! As for myfelf, all that is within 
roe is on fire. I had rather,'* he proceeds in his 
ftrong manner, " be torn in a thoufand pieces, than 
** relax my resolution of reaching the fubJimeft heights 
of virtue and knowledge lam of opinion, that no- 
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nay not be obtained by the induftry of 
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affairs, which may not be obtained by 
man. We are defcendcd from heaven, thither Jet 
us go, whence we derived our origin. Let nothing 
fatisfy us lower than the fummit of all excellence. 
This fummit then," fays he> " I point out as the 
proper fcope of the ftudent. 
But labour muft be beloved, and the pleafures of 
" luxury defpifed. Shall we fubmit to be extinguifhed 
*' for ever without honour, without remembrance, 
M^ihq ov^v ifffkhhyiMPot, without having done any 
thing like men ?" The whole of this chapter is 
written in a very uncommon ftyle of literary enthu- 
fiafm, and I think it can hardly fail of inflaming a 
youthful imagination. If fuch ideas were early in- 
fixed in the bofom of an ingenious and ingenuous bp/ir 
what improvement in virtue, and in all ufeiul qualities, 
might not be expefted ?. 

** That we muft never defpair " is the title of o)S 
t^hird chapter. " If in our afcent we ihould fall headlong 
** a thoufand times, we muft begin to climb a|f^{^ 
*' every time more ardently, and fly to the (\xvoSQit 
** with recruited vigour I Let no one be dejected if ^5 
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"^^ is not confcious of aiiy great advancement at firft. 
*• The merchant thinks himfelf happy if, after a 'ten 






years voyage, after a thoufand dangers, he at laft 
improves 'his fortune; and fliall we, like p6or- 
fpirited creatures, give up fill hope after the firft 
onfet ? ^odcunqu6 impera^ii animus ohtinuk. What- 
^' ever the mind has commanded itfelf to do, it has* 
•* obtained its purpofc. 

** Riches muft have no charms, compared to- the 
** charms of literature. Poverty is favourable to the 
' ** iuccefs of all literary purfbils. I mean not to throw 
** contempt on money in general, but on that cxor- 
•* bitant wealth which altees the mind from ftudy. 
But your parents," fays he, "** will rather chufor 
that you fhould be guilty of pegury or murder, than 
not know how to value money. 
" The ftudent muft be defirous of praife. 'It is a 
promifing prefage of fuccefs to be roufed by praife 
** when one mall have done well, and to be grieved and 
incited to higher aims, on finding himfelf blamed or 
outdone by another. He who afpires at the fummit 
** muft be paffionatcly fond of glory. 

•* Thus have the firft qualities, indifpenfably requi' 
(ite in a youth devoted to ftudy, been mentioned. He 
muft aim at the higheft points, he muft love labour, 
he muft never defpair, he muft defpife riches, he muft 
be greedy of praife- It remains that we prefcribe 
the methods. There are then three gradations in 
the modes of ftudy ; hearing, teaching, writing. It 
is a good atid eafy method to hear, it is a better and 
eafier to teach> and the beft and ealieft of all to 
w^rite. Leftures are dull j becaufe it is tedious to _ 
confine the liberty of thought to the voice of the 
^ jseader. Rut whten we teach or write, the very ex- 
" jBTcife itfelf .pr«cliides the tafdium." 

Though the treatife of Ringelbergvus is ftiort, yet 
td make an ufefu-l abbreviation of it, woujd require 
more room than the limits I ufually prefcribe to 
my papers will allow. I mean only to give a little 
fpecimen of the manner in which this ' very extra- 
ordinary writer has compofed his once celebrated 
treatife. There are certainly many things in it which 
can fcarcely fail to ftimulate an honeft mind, fincertly 
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and fenoufl/ devoted to letters. A fevere critic, or a 
loTcr of ridicule, will find much both in the matter 
and the ftjie to ceniure and deride. But ftill there is 
ibmething fo honeft and fo warm in this writer, that a 
good-natured mind cannot help being entertained even 
with his abfurdities, and inclined to overlook them 
amidft the greater abundance of vafuable advice. 1 be- 
lieve the copies are not very fcarce, and earneflly recom- 
mend, both to the young ftudent and the lover of 
literary curiofities, to devote half an hour to the pe- 
ruial of it, if it Aould fall into their hands;. 

Ringelbergius was a very ingenious man, not only 
in polite learning and in the fciences^ but ih the arts 
of mechanical writing, painting, and engraving. 
Indeed 'thele were his firft pur&its and eniplo/ments, 
and he did not apply himfelf to learning Latin till bis 
feventeenth year ; but fuch was the force of his genius, 
that he then made a rapid proficiency. He was certainly a 
man of genius, and though .not quite corrcA in his 
language, yet he wrote Latin with much more fpirit 
and vivacity than moft of the Dutch and German 
writers of his age. He acquked the Greek language, 
and coutd alnioft repeat Homer from beginning to end^ 
He was well vtrfed in various fciences, and wrote in- 
genioufiy upon them; but his trafts are, I believe, 
more curious than ufeful. He would have been an ex- 
cellent writer, and profound philofopher, had he lived 
in an age when the follies of judicial adrology were ex- 
ploded, and hypothecs reduced to the teft of experiment* 



No. CLVIII. ON THE FOLLY OF SACRI 
FICINC COMFORT TO TASTE. 



THERE are certain homely, but fweet com- 
forts and converiiences, the abfence of \^h5cli 
ajo elegance can fupply. Since however, they hay^ 
nothing of external fplendour, they are often facrifice<i 
•jio j^K £rxttifkation cf yiiftii/. We Jive ico much ia 
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the eye^and miada ^C '^^ers and too J/ttI'^4; 10 our own 
hear^> too little to our own conicience^ and too little 
to our own fatbfaftion. We are more anxious to ap- 
pear, than to oe iiappf . 

According to^ the prefent modes of living, aud ideas- 
of propriety, an oftentatious appearance mmt be at ail 
events, and in all inftanoes, i<upported. If we can pre- 
ierve a glittering aiid ^gloify varnifh, we difregard the 
interior maferials and fub({:ance. Many ihew a dif- 
poiitlon in every part of their conduft, fimilar to that 
of the Frenchman, who had rather go without a ihirt, 
^han without ruffles ; rather -ftarve as a count, than 
enjoy affluence and independence as an lionefl mer- 
-chant. Men idoliee the great, and tlie diftin^lions of 
fa/hionable life, with ao ido^latry fo reverential and 
complete, that they feem to miftdtc it for their duty 
towards God. For to ufe the words of the Catechifm, 
^o they not appear " to believe in them, to fear them^' 
** to love thpm with all Qieir heart*, -^iih all their 
** iflinds, with all their fouls, and wfth * all their 
** ftrength, to worlliip them, to give them thanks, tO' 
** put their whole truft in them, to call upon them ^ 
** to honour their names and their -words, and to ferve 
•** them truly all^ the days of their lives ?^* As they 
worfliip falfe gods, their blt^ngs are of the kind whlch^ 
correfponds with the nature of their deitiesv They 
are all ihadowy and. infubftantial ; dreams, bubbles^ 
^nd meteors, which dance before their eycs^ and lead^ 
<hem to perdition*. 

It is really unaccountable to behold families of a com^ 
pet^nt fortune, and refpe^able ran^k, who (vrhile they 
.deny themfelves even the common pleafiires of a plen- 
tiful table, while thek kitchen is the cave of cold and 
famine, while their neighbours, relations, and friends 
pity and defpife as they pafs the comforllefs and un- 
hofpitable door) fcruple not to be profufely expenfive 
in drels, fttrniture, building, equipage, at public en- 
tertainments, in excurfions to Bath, Tunbridge, or 
Brighthelmftone, To feed the fafliionable extrava- 
gance, they rob themfelves of indulgences which they 
know to be more truly fatisTadtory ; for which of them 
letuineth from the midnight aflemblv^ or from the fum- 
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nrer excurfionsy vnt))«%t coiriplaining uf dulnefs, &- 
cigue, ennui, and iniipidity ? They have fliewn 
cheinfelves, they have feen many fine perfons, and 
many fine things, but have they felt the delicious plea- 
furesof domeftic peace, the tranquil delights of locial 
intercourfe at their own towns and villages, the (olid 
fiitis&dtions of a cool colledted mind, the comforts 
ariiing from a difembarrailed date of finances, and the 
I ove and refpedt of a neighbourhood f 

To run in debt, and be involved in danger of arreds 
and imprifonment, are, in this age, almoft an objed of 
&fliionabIe ambition. To have an execution in the 
houle, is to be in the fame predicament with this ba- 
ronet, and the other lord, or with hb ^ce the duke. 
The poor imitator of fplendid mifery, httle greatnefi, 
and titled infamy, rifques his liberty and laft milling to 
become a man of tafte and faihion. He boafts that he 
is a happy man, for he is a man of pleafure; he 
kdows now to enjoy life ; he profefles the important 
Science called the Scavoir Vi'ure, Grive him the dif^ 
tindtion which, in the littlenefs and bllndneis of his 
foul, he confiders as ' the fource of faappineis and ho- 
nour. Allow him his claim to tafte, give him the title 
of a man of pleafure, and fince he inulls upon it, grant 
him hb pretenfions to S^avjir Fvvre. Bu^^ at the fame 
tiflie he cannot deny' that he is hunted by his crediton, 
that he b obliged to hide himfelf, left he fhould lofe 
his liberty ; that he b eating the bread and the meat, 
and wearing the clothes of thofe whole children are 
crying for a morfef, and fliivering in rags. If he has 
brought himfelf to (uch a ftate as to feel no uncafincfs, 
when ^e reflets on his cmbarraffment, and its confe- 
quehces to others ;' be b a bafe, worthleis, and dege- 
nerate wretch. But if he is uneafy, .where is his happi- 
ne(s ? where are his exalted enjoyments ? how much hap- 
pier had been this boafter of happinels, had he lived 
within the limits of reafon, duty, arid his fortune, in 
love and unity with his own regular family, at his 
own fire-fide, beloved, trufted, refpefted in the neigh- 
bourhood, afraid of no creditor or perfecution, aor of 
any thing clfe, but of doing wrong? He niight not 
Indeed have made a figure on ihQ turfi he might not 

have 
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have had the honour of leading the faihion ; but he 
-would probably have had health, wealthy fame, and 
peace. Many a man who is feldom feen, and never 
heard of, enjoys, in the filence and fecurity of a private 
life, all which this fublunary flate can afford to fweeten 
the cup, and to lighten the burthen. 

In things of an inferior nature, and fuch as are not 
immediately coanefted with moral conduct, the fame 
prediledion for external appearance, and the fame ne- 
^t€t of foiid comfort, when placed in competition with 
the di^lay of an affeded tafte, are found to prevail. Our 
Loufes are often rendered cold, fmajl, and inconvenient^ 
for the fake of preferving a regularity of external 
%ure, or of copying the architedure of a warmer 
ciimate. Our carriages are made dangerous or incom- 
modious, fox the iake of attracting the pailengers eye, 
by ibmething new or fingular in their inape, ftrength» 
or fabric. Our drefs is tafhioned in uneaiy forms, and 
with trouble(bme fuperfluities, or uncomfortable de^ 
fe&, juft a» the Proteus, Fafhion, iflues out the ca- 
pricious edi&s of a variable tafte. We even eat and 
drink, fee and hear, not according to our own appe- 
tites and fenfes, but as the prevalent tafte happens to 
dire6t. In this refined age we are all perfons of tafte, 
from the hair-drefler and niillener, to the duke 
and duchefs. The qucftion is not what is right, pru- 
dent, pleafing, comfortable, but what is the tafte. 
Hence beggarly finery, and lordly beggary. 

Thefacrifice of comfort to tafte is vifible in our mo- 
dern gardens. I rejoice in the explofion of the Dutch 
manner. I expatiate with raptured eye and imagina- 
tion over the noble fcenes created by a Kent and a 
Brown. But at the (ame time I lament that our cold 
climate often renders the fublime and magnificent tafte 
in gardening- incompatible with comfort. Winter, as 
the poet lays, often lingers in the Jap of May. How 
pleafing to ftep out of the houie, and ba(k under a funny 
wall covered with bloom, to watch the expanfion of a 
rofe-bud, and to fee .even the humble pea and bean 
ihooting up with all the vigour of vernal fertility I But 
sow the maniion houfe ftands naked and forlorn. You 
defcend from the flight of fteps. You are faluted by 

the 
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che rudcft breath of Eunis and Boreas. No %nt% no 
walls, no out-hcMifes, even xbm kitchen and offices rui>- 
terraneous. Not a corner t9 leek the geniai warmth 
of a meridian fun* Fine proffscdls indeed all aronnd.' 
But yott cannot (lay to look at them. You % to. 
your chknney corneiv ba{^y if the perfecuting blaft. 
purfuesyov nol t» your laft rece& We allow ail that 
tafte can c!aim« We admire and love her beauties ; 
but they are dearly bought at the expence of comfort 

A little Mid enclofed garden adds greatly to the reai 
enjoyment of a rural retreat . Though taue has throwa 
down the walls^ and laid all open ; I venture to pre- 
dl6t that bet<M'e the lapfe of half a centtiry, good fenfe 
and the love of comfort will rebuild tbem* The 
grounds beyond may (till be laid out in the grande(b^ 
and niofr bouitifid' ftyle f but let the houfe ftsmd in the 
midftof a little cuhivated fpot» where every, vegetable 
beauty and delicacy may.be difplayedy aiid wheift the 
rigours of our inclement ciime may be ioltencd with 
elegant enclofores. The contraft between nhis, which 
I would call the damefHc, and the otbor which might 
be named the outer gaiden, of the grove, would pro- 
duce an tffc€i by no means unpleafing. They who 
have no tafte for flowers, and the thovfand beauties of 
an inclofed garden, are but prctenders«lo any kind of 
lade in the graces of horticulture. 

Indeed, mch is the nature of man, we commonly 
advance improvement to the verge of impropriety. We 
now loath the idea of a ftraight fine, and a regular rovr 
of trees. But let us not, in the pride of our hearts, flat- 
ter ourfelves with the unerring rectitude of our taftc. 
Many of the ancients who poffelTed the beft tafte, not 
only in poetry and eloquence, but in arts, in painting, 
fculpture, archite£lnre, were great admirers of planta- 
tions perfedlly regular, «nd laid out in quincunxes. 
However vanity and fafliion may dictate and declaim, 
the world will not always believe that Homer, Virgil, 
Cyrus, Cicer<y, Bacon, and Temple, were totally mif- 
taken in their ideas of horticultural beauty. 

Cicero informs us, in a fine quotation from Xeno- 
phon's economics, that when Lyfander came to Cyr 
rus, A prince equally diftinguiflied fox his glorious eni*- 
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pire and his genius, Cyrus ihewed him a piece of 
ground 'wtU enclofed and completely planted. After the 
vifitor had admired' the tall and fbraight trees, and the 
rows regularly formed in a quincunx, and the ground 
clear of weeds, and well cultivated, and the fweetneis 
©f the odours which exhaled from the flowers, he 
could not help expreiling-his admiration not only of the 
diligence, but the (kill of him hj whom all this 
was meafured and marked out ; upon which Qyrus 
anfwered, " It was myfelf who meafured every thing, 
**-the row J of trees are of my difpofing, the plan is 
** mine, and many of the trees were planted with my 
" own hand." An illttftrious pattern, which I hope 
our Engjifli noblemen and gentlemen will not be afraid 
to follow. Why always employ a profb^d plan- 
maker ? Why facrificc their own amufement and incli>- 
nation to the will of another, and'to the imperious edi^s 
of capricious fafhion i 

No. CLIX. ON THE EXAMPLE OP HENRY 
THE FIFTH, AND THE OPINION THAT 
A PROFLIGATE YOUTH IS LIKELY TO 
TERMINATE IN A WISE MANHOOD. 



THERE are thofe who coniider early profligacy 
as a mark of that (pirit, which feldom fails to 
produce in the fubfequent periods of life, a wile and a 
virtuous chara^^r. - The example of Henry the fifth 
is often cited in confiimation of their opinion. Shake- 
fpeare has iixieed reprefented his errors and reformation 
in fo amiable a light, that many are not difpleafed 
when they fee a young man beginning his career in riot 
and debauchery- While there is an appearance of fpi- 
jit, they regard not the vice- 

The example of Henry the fifth has been applied 
particularly to heirs apparent of a crown* If the fu- 
ture king is found to be early initiated in the excefles of 
feafualit/, it is a favourable prefage, and we are 
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referred to the example of FalftaBPs Hal. If he devote 
his cime to drinking, and be actually involved in con- 
Unual intoxication, it is all the better, for do we not 
recolledt HaPs exploits at the Boar's Head in Eaftcheap? 
Dame Quicklj, Doll Teaiiheet, are illuftrious inibinces 
Co prove what companjr a prince fhould keep in order 
to oecorae hereafter a great king. It is in the haunts 
of intemperance and vice, and in the company of fy* 
cophants and knaves, that he is, according to the vol- 
gar phrafe, to (ew his wild oats, to fpend the exube- 
rance of hjs ^irit, to iiibdue the ebullition of his blood, 
and to acquire a valuable fpecles of moral experience. 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a remarkable 
inftaoce of early profligacy and fubfequent reformation. 
He is a remarkable, b^ufe he is a rare inftance. For 
one who iiicceeds as he did, a thoufand become either 
incurable debauchees, drunkards, and rogues, ruin 
their character and fortunes, or die under the opera- 
tion of fo rough an experiment. We hear not of thofe 
who are K>bliged to go to the Baft Indies, to hide 
themfelves on the Continent, to (kulk in the garrets of 
blind allies, to fpend their dajs in goals, or are ear]/ 
carried to. the churth-yard, amidft the thanks and re- 
joicings of their friends for fo happy a tielivcrance from 
4iame and ruin. But if one wild youth becomes but a 
tolerably good man* we are firuck with the metamor- 
pholisy as we^are with every thing uncommon. We 
exaggcrate^his goodnefe, by comparing it with his previ- 
ous depravity. We cite the example, as a confolatory 
4opic, wherever we behold a young man, as the fcrip- 
fcure beautifully exprefles it, walking in the ways of 
his own heart, and in the fight of his own eyes. We 
talk as if we almoft congratulated a parent, when his 
fon-has fpirit enough to violate, not only the rules of 
decency^ but alio the mofl facred laws of morality and 
religion. 

Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many ^ vir- 
tuous and feeling father. They have brought his hairs, 
before they were grey, to the grave. I have been much 
pleafed with a paflage in the fermons of the late worthy 
£)r. O^den, in which he recommends regularity and 
vlrxue 10 youn^ men foJdy for the fake of their pa- 
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rents. " Stop, young man, fays he, ftop a little to^ 
**' look towards thy poor parents. Think it not tod" 
** much to beftow a moment's refledtion on thofe who 
** never forget thee- Kecolledt what they have done 
** for thee. Remember all— all indeed thou canft 
** not ; alas I ill had been thy lot, had not their care 
** begun, before thou couldft remember or know any 
" thmg. 

** Now fo proud, felf-willed, inexorable, then 
** couldft thou only aik by wailing, and move tlgpi 
** with thy tears. And they, were moved. Their 
*' hearts were touched with thy diftrefs ; they relieved 
** and watched thy wants before thou kneweft thine 
** own neceffities, or their kindnefs. They cloathed 
** thee ; thou kneweft not that thou waft naked : thou 
" afkedft not for bread ; but . they fed thee. And 
** ever fince— for the particulars aie too many to be 
** recounted, and too many furely to be all ufterly for- 
** gotten, it has been the very principal endeavour, 
*• employment, and ftudy of their lives to do fervice 
** unto thee. If by all thefe endeavours they can ob- 
*' tain their child's comfort, they arrive at the full ac- 
" compiifhment of their wifhes. They haire no higher 
** obje^ of their ambition. Be thou but happy, and 
** they are fo. ' 

** And now tell me, is not fomething to be done, I 
*' do not now fay forthyfelf, but for them? If it be 
** • too much to deiire of thee to be good, and wife, and 
" virtuous, and happy for thy own fake ; yet be happy 
" for theirs. Think that a fober, upright, and let 
" me add, religious life, befides the bleflings it will 
" bring upon thy own head, will be a fountain of 
" unfeigned comfort to thy declining parents^ and 
" make the heart of the aged fing for joy. 

" What fhall we fay ? ^ which of thefe is happier ? 

** the ion that maketn a glad father ? or the father 

•* blefled with fucb a fon ? 

" ** Fortunate young man ! who haft an heart open fo 

** early to virtuous delights, and canft find thy own 

**. happineis in returning thy father's bieiilng upon his 

** own head I 

"And 
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** And happy father ! whole jeafs have been pro- 
^' longed, not, as it oftea happens, to iee his con^rts 
" fidi from hdot one after another, and to be- 
** come at once old and dcftitute ; but to tafte a new 
** pleafttre^ not to be found among the pkafures of 
" youth, referved for his age ^ to reap the harvefl of 
^ all his cares and labours, in the duty, afi^^ion, and 
" felicity of his dear child. His very look bcfpeab the 
" inward falisfiiftioa of his heart.. The infirmities of 
*• Up age fit light on him. He feels not the troubles 
" of life : he frailes at the approach of death ;• fees 
*' himfelf ftill living and honoured in the memory and 
** the perfon of his fon, his other dearer felf ; and 
" paflcs down to the receptacfe of all the liwng, in the 
** nilneis of content and joy. 

" How unlike to this, is the condition of him, who 
'* has the affliaion to be the father of a wicked (f- 
" fpring 1 poor, unhappy man ! No forrow is like 
". unto thy forpow. DUeafes and death are blcffrogs, 
•* if compared with the anguiflk of thy heart, when 
*« thou feeft thy dear- children run beedlefsly and hcad- 
**IoBg in the ways of fin, forge tfaf of their parents 
** counfel, and their own happinefs. Unfortunate old 
** man ! How often does he wiiTh he had never been 
** bom, or had been cut**©!? before he was- a iathcr f 
" No refleftion is able to afford him coniblation. He 
•* grows old betimes ^ and the afflictions, of age sf^ 
** doubled on bis head. In vain are inflruments or 
** pleafure brought forth. His foul refnfes comfort. 
** Every blcffing of hisjifc is Ibff u^n hira. No hcce& 
" is able to give him Joy. His triumphs arc like that 
« of David : while his friends, captains, foldiers, vere 
** rending the air with fhouts of vifihory— he, poor^- 
" queror, went up, a» it is written, to the chamber 
** over the gate and wept : and as he went, ^htf^ ^e 
** faid ; O, my fon Abfalom !• my^ fon, my fon Abfe- 

^ " lom ! would to God I had died, fbr, thee I O' Awa- 

' ** loto, my fon, my fon !'' 

I have introduced thispafl&ge, with a hope that gay 
snd thooghtlefi young men may be properly afe^^ 
by it ; and though they fhould have no regard for tbem- 
Mves^ that they fhould be led to have pity on thetf 

* poor 
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pooF paAnts> and tocimfe the rigbt way, that they naay 
not c^ufe affliflion to him who often has dandled them 
ia his arms, nor to her at whoie breaft they hung in the 
fweet and innocent period of their infancy. It is in<* 
deed a melancholy qoniide^tion that children, who 
have been the delight of their parents dmring the ear- 
lier ages, no fooner arrive at maturity, than they often 
prove a fcourgeand a curfe. They hurry thofe out of 
tJhe worldy who brought thena into it. They embitter 
the old age of thofe who devoted the health and 
ftrength of manhood to their wel&re and fupport. Sad 
return ! to pknt the pillow of reclining age with thotns f 
— O have pity, hav« pity on your father — behold him 
MTith tottering ftep approaching jrou ! With fuppliant 
hands and tears in his eyes, he begs you-^to do what ? 
to be good and happy. O fpare him, wipe away his- 
tears; make him happy, be fb yourfelf — fo when it 
ihall be your turn to be a father, may you never feet 
the pangs you have already inflit"ted ! 

There are parents, indeed, who feam to have little 
concern but for the pecuniary intereil or worldly ad« 
vancement of their children. While their children ex- 
cel in drefs^ addrels, limiilation, and didimulation, 
they are allowed to be as debauched and immoral as 
they pleafe. White they pofffefs a poor, mean, antf 
contemptible kind of wifdom, commonly called the 
knowledge of the world, their parents are- perfedly . 
eafy; though they ihoold be notorioufly guilty of every 
bafe artifice, and plunged in the grofleft and moft 
unlawful fpecies of ferifuatity/ That pOor man. Lord 
Chcfterfield, vtsls one of thore parents who are ready- to^ 
facrifice their children's honour, confcience, and fiiWaJ- 
tioH, for the fake of gaining a little of the little ho- 
nours and riches of the world, where not even the; 
higheft honours of the moQ; abundant riches are com- 
parable to the poffeiTion of an honeft heart. That 
Wretched Lord, fecms to have entertained very little 
natural offeQlon for his fpurious oi&pring. His pater^^ 
nal attention was all avarice alid ampition. He would 
probably have been defighted if his fon had been at 
an early age a remarkable debauchee. He would have 
thought the fpirit which vice difplayed, a furc prog- 

noltic 
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ifoftic of firtttre eminence. Providence defeateAls pur- 
pofe, and permitted his letters to be exhibited as a 
foathfoiTie monument of wickedneis, vaniij, and worldly 
wifdom. Such wifdom is indeed ufuaJl/ folly, cv«a 
where its efFe6ls and confequences are confined to the ^ 
prefent period of exifteece. 

Every father then, and every mother who d«ferves that 
tender and venerable appellation, wilJ ftrenuoufly endea- 
vour, whatever have been their own errors and vices, to 
preferve thofe whom they have introduced into 1 trouble- 
fome world, from the foul contagion andpollulion of vice. 
If they have any regard for their children, for theii* coun- 
try, for themfelves, they will ufe every probable means to 
refcue the rHing generation from earl/ profligacy! Selfi/H 
motives often prevail when all others are ineracacfojis. I 
repeat then, that, for their own (kkes, they muft geard 
their ofispring from riot, intemperance,- and prodigality. 
If they arc mifguided by the example of Henry the 
Fifth.or any other reformed rake, fo-as to encourage their 
tfhikiren in evil, or even to be negligent of them, they 
will probably repent in the dav of old age, and find 
poverty, ibame, and an^iilr, (uperadded to the weight 
of years, and the unatoidable evils of natural decay. 



No. CLX. A OOO0 ttEART NECESSARY TO 
ENJOY THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE- 

■ ■. .1 .1 -^^ ■ ■ >^ ^ ■ ■■ - ■ — . 

BY a juft difpenfation of Providence, it happens that 
they who are unreafonably felfiibr, feldom enjoy fo 
much happinefi as' the generous and - contented. Al- 
moft all the wicked deviate from the line of re^'tude, 
that they may engrols an extraordinary portion ot 
fome real or imaginary advantage. Their heairtsare | 
agitated in the purfuitsof it with the mod violent a/Jo 
painful emotions, and their eagernefs, apprehenfions, . 

and follcitude, poifon the enjoyment aftef they have ob- f 
tained the poiTeffilm. The nature of their pleaffures w^^ 

beft gTo% fenfual, violent, and tranfitory. They ^^^ 

always 
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always diflatlsfied, always envious, always malignant. 
Their ibuls are bent down to the earth ; and, deftitute of 
all elevated and heavenly ideas, c^eleftium itumfs. The/ 
have not powers of perception for the itibliroe or refined 
(atisfadtions ; and are no lefs infenfible to the tranquil 
delights of innocence and (implicity, than the deaf and 
blind to the beauty of colours, and the nielody of mufic. 
To -the wicked, and indeed to. all who are warmly 
^ngazed in the vulgar purCuits of the world, the conj 
tempTation of rural kenes, and of the manners and na^ 
lures of animals, is perfectly inlipid. The odour of 
flowers, the purling of (beams, the ibng and plumage 
of birds, the fponive innocence of the laaib, the fide- 
lity of the dog, are incapable of attracting, for on^ mo- 
ment, the notice of him whofe confcience is ^uneafy, 
and paflions are unfubdued. Invite him to a morning 
walk throujgh a neighbouring wood, and he begs to be 
excufedj for. he leaves his pillow^, and can fee no charms 
in trees. Endeavour to allure him,. on a vernal evening, 
when, after a fhower, every leaf breathes fragrance and 
freihneis, to faunter with -you in the gaj-den ; and he 
pleads an engagement at whift, or at the bottle. Bid 
him liflen to the thruih, the blackbird, the nightingale^ 
the woodlark, and he interrupts you by aiking the price 
c^ (bocks, and enquiring .whether .the Weft-India fleet \s 
varjrived. As you walk over ^he meadows enamelled 
with cowflips and daifies, ^he takes no other notice, but 
.enquires who is the owner, how much the land lets for 
an acre, what hay fold for at ^helaft market. He pre- 
iers the gloomieft day in November, on which pecuniary 
bufinefs is tranfadled, or a feaft celebrated, or a public 
diverdon afforded, to all the delights of the merry nnonth 
of May. He who is conftantly engaged in gratifying 
his luft, or in gaming, becomes in a fhort time fo very 
wife, as taconfider the ftudy of the works of God in the 
creation, and the external beauty both. of vegetable and 
animated nature, as little fuperior to a childifh entertain- 
ment Hqw grave his afpe^ ! NoSoion ever looked fo 
fapient as he does, when he is on the point of making a 
bet, or infidloufly plotting an intrigue. One . might 
conclude* from his air of importance, that man vr^% 
born to fhake the dice^ to fhuffle the cards, to drink 

claret. 
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clarety and io deOiQjy hj dAemchsrf^ tlieimiocexx:« of 
individttals, and the peace af fiuntlies. Jgnorant and 
utftaken wretch ! He know^ not that poritj and fim- 
^licity of heart wouk) fortttAi htm with deiighta^ which, 
while they render his Itfe tranqtul and pleafiirabky 
would enable, him to refign his foul at death into the 
hands of hb Maker nn polluted. What ftains and fihh 
it ufoally contracts by an indifcrkniaatie comoaerce with 
the world ! how comparatively pore jamidft the genuine 
plea&res of a rural philoibphical life ! 

At a prefervatife of innooeoce» and as the means of a 
SBoft agieeable paitime, the .lov<e of birds, flowersy 
plants, trees, ^rdens, amBM^, when k appears in 
toys, as indeed it vibaHy does, flxniklAie encouraged, and 
hi a fbhordtsate degree cultivated. Farewell, innoixoce, 
-when fuch things ceaie to be capable of aflPording plea- 
fcre! The heart gradually becomes hardened and cor«- 
rupted, when its objedbs are changed to thofe of a 
, worldly and a ienfiial nature. * 

Man may indeed be amofed in the days of health and 
vigour Mrith the common purfitits of ordinary life ; but 
they have too nonch agitation in them for the feeble 
powers of old age. Amufements are then required 
which are gentle, yet healthy ; capable of engaging the 
thoughts, yet requiring no painful or continued exertion. 
Happy he who has acquired and preferved to that age a 
tafte for fimple pleafures. A Bne day, a beautiful garden, 
a flowery ^eld, are to him emoyments fimilar m fpecies 
and degree to the blifs of Elyfeum. A farm yard, with 
all its inhabitants, conilitutes a moft delightful fcene, and 
furaiihes him with a thoufand cntertaiaing ideas. The 
man who can fee without pleafure a hen gather her 
chickens under her wing, or the train of ducklings fol- 
kwing their parent into a pond, is like him who has 
no muiic in his foul^ and who, according to Shake- 
fpeare, is fit for treafons, murders, every thing that 
can difgrace and degrade humanity. Fetabo iifdm 
fub trciibusy fragile mque mecum Jal^uat phafelum, I 
will forbid him, lays Horace on another occaiion, to be 
under the fame roof with me, or to embark in the fame 
veffel. 

Let 
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I^et it operate as an additional motive in fthnulatiag 
vs Co pi^ferve our innocence, that vrhh our innocence 
^ffc preserve our (eniibility to the charms of nature. It 
48 indeed one of the rewards of innocence, that it is 
enabled to tafte the pureftpleafure which this world cap 
heSkovr^ without the ufuaJ coniequences of pleafures, re- 
'Viorie and fatiety. The man of a bad iieart can find no 
deliglrt but in bad defigni and bad a^ons-—nomtnal 
joj* and real tormenls. His very aJSttfements are of 
neceflitvconnefted with the injury of others, and with 
a thouu«Bd painful fen&tions wiiicb no lagua]ge Can ex- 
jMieis. But the mind of the honeft, £mple and ingeimouSy 
tf always ga^ and enlivened, like feme of the fouthem 
climates, with a feresity almoll perpetual. Let a man 
who would form an adequate idea on the different flates 
#f the good and bad heart, with refpe^ to happtnefs, 
compare the cHmate of Otabeite with chat of Terra idel 
Puego, as defcribed by our BriitGOi drcumnariptors. 

■■ " % \mmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

No. <XXI. ON THK PECULIAR BASENESS 
OF VICE IN NOBIUtY. 



MANY, who have been railed to titles and eftates 
by the virtue or good foatuBe of their anceftors, 
ieem to conGder themfelves as privileged to mfringe all 
the common reftraints eftabliflied by a regard to de- 
cency, by moral ^lo^phy, l^ natural and by re- 
vealed religion. They have noble blood in their veins, 
therefore they prefuaie that the world was made for them 
to take their paftime in it. Who, they exclaim (with a 
volley of oaths and execrations) who fhall dare to fay 
to us, thus far ihall ye go, and no farther ? Rules, laws 
and modes oi fuperjiiiion were made for the canaille, for 
the mufhtoom race, who fprang from dunghills, and on 
Mrfaom the fun of royalty has never ihed its luihe^ Scarce- 
ly any of the ancient philofophcrs could boaft of this 
noble blood, and fhall they preAime to dictate to a noble- 
man, that is, perhaps, to a baftard of King Charles's 

(trumpet. 
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ftnimpety or to the difeafed ofl&pring of a leprous, icro- 
phvlousy fony race of ouifne lordlings, whofe names are 
only recorded in the books of ruihed tradelmeny and 
whofe illuftrious exploits are limited to the regions of a 
cock-pit, a horie-race, a tavern, and a bawdy houie? 
Shall a carpenter's fon di^bite to a Fitzroy ? His loid- 
fliip pleads his privileges. Let him riot in debauchery; 
feduce innocence, break the peace of private families, 
laugh at all that is (acred and ferious, for is he not a 
duke ? 

You are indeed a duke ; or, in other words, your great- 
. grandfather, by good luck or good deeds, acquired 
ror you that noble old maniion-houfe, that park, thofe 
woods, thofe lands, thofe titles, all of which you bafely 
diihonour. Though in your s^pearance you have not 
much of ducal xlignlty) yet we fee your ducal c<»'onet 
on your proftit«te s vis-a-vis : we iee you glorying in 
your ih^me, negleding to pay your tradefmen, yet la- 
vifhing your gold on horfes and harlots ; (looping to the 
lueaneft company and diyerlions, yet retaining all the 
petty infolence of family pride : we fee you meanly 
-^fneaking in a co.urt ; we (ee you rewarded, notwitln 
ilanding the infamy of your private life, with offices of 
truft and honour; we therefore acknowledge that you 
have all the common attributes and outward iigns of the 
title which you happen to inherit. You have alfo had •- 
the honour of a divorce, and enjoy the envied and bril- 
Jiant reputation of a profe(red adulterer. With a cha- 
ra^er and qualities fo noble, every Briton muft acknow- 
ledge how juftly you are faluted by the appellation of 
your Grace \ how juftly you are made the companion 
of a prince, and the privy counfellor of the king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of thefaitb^ and 
over all caufes, ecclefiafiical as well as civil, fupreme ! 
But, irony apart, who can be furprized, or who cania- 
TOcnt, when fuch wretches as yourfelf are the counfdlors 
of kings, that the fubjedts rebel, and that the empire is. 
difmembered ? Under a ruler like you, who would not 
glory in the illuftrious character and conduct of a Wafh- 
mgton ? " 

When we read the lift of dukes, marquifes, earls,- 
vifcounts, barons, and baronets, exhibited in the Court 
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Calendar, we cannot JEielp wondering at the great num- 
ber d( thofe who^re funk inobfcurity, or branded with 
infaifiy ; and at the extreme paucity of chara£ters to 
vhich may be applied with juftice the epithets of decent. 
Virtuous, Jearnedy and devout. Here we (ee a long lift 
of titled fhadows, whofe names are (eldom heard, and 
' whole perfons are feldom feen but at Newmarket and the 
chocolate-houie. There we mark a tribe whom fame 
hns celebrated for thofe feats of gallantry called in an 
old-faibioned book, adultery. Here we point out a 
wretch ftigmatized for unnatural crimes, there a blood- 
thirfly duelM. Debauchees, drunkards, ipendthrifts, 
gamefters, tyrannical neighbours, and bad mailers of 
' nKpilies, oCair to^he mind of the reader £0 frequently, 
IhAt they almoft-ttafe by familiarity ta excite Jbis am- 
niady^non. AH this may be true, it will be (aid ; but 
win it not be true of any other equal number of men ? 
f yepture to afErm that it will not. The power, rank, and 
opulence qf the nobility, added to bad company and 
often to a bad education, lead them beyond the line 
4Df common depravity. There is this alfo which diftin* 
guifhes their errors from the ufual errorsof human infir- 
mity 5 they boaft of their enormities, and glory in their 
idifgrace: exorbitant profligacy is coniidered as a mark 
•of manly fpirit ; and all who are decent and regular, 
-are ^ridiculed by the majority as tame, pufillanimous, 
i^ypocritical, fuperftitious, methodiftical, prejudiced, or 
^narrow-minded. 

But allowing, what experience refutes, that the enor** 
fnities of ahe nominal great are not worfe than thofe of 
-others, yet it cannot be denied that their influence on 
the community is infinitely more detrimental. The 
greater part of mankind are weak and ill-cduo^ted ; but 
to a feeble and itl-informed underftanding, riches and 
lities appear to be the nobleft ^iidindtions of human 
nature. Whatever is faid or done by the pofleilbrs of 
them, operate both asprecepts and examples withirre- 
"fiftible force. It is fuificient, in the opinion of many a 
iilly man and woman of faftiion, to juftify any eccen- 
tricity of behaviour, that a lord or a lady, whom they 
proudly name among their acquaintance, has fet the 
example. Deformity itfelf^ aukwardnefs, rudenefs. 
Vol. IL P become 
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become gmce and pollteneis, when exhibited by fame 
ducheis who affefts fame by an impudent iingularity. 
The court in Doctors-Commons affords frequent in- 
ftances, in the prefent times, that vices, directly re- 
pugnant to the law of God, pregnant with injuries to 
Ibciety, and fatal to private virtue and private l^ppi- 
nefs, are become faibionable. It is a pride and ptea- 
fure among the blafted lordlings of the day, to ftand 
forth in a court of juftice, and avow themielves the de- 
ftroyers of female virtue and nuptial felicity.- Th^ 
are travelled men ; and like true patriots^ emulating 
the manners of that nation which is endeavouring to 
deftroy our political exiftence, they attempt to intro- 
duce the loofe principles of conjugal libertinifro into 
their own country. Thofe who have not travelled, 
imitate the noble youth who^ have $ and thus is the 
fweet cup of domeftic felicity 'almo{][ univerfally embit- 
tered among thofe who, in the regions of fafhion, pre- 
tend to fuperior ikill in the art of enjoying life. 



No. CLXIL ON AFFECTATION OF EXTREME 
DELICACY AND SENSIBILITV. 



EXTREME Dblic ACY, fo efteemedatpreient, feems 
to have been unknown in times of remo|e antiquity. 
It is certainly a great refinement on human nature ; 
and refinements are never attended to in the earlier ages, 
when the occupations of war, and the wants of unmi- 
proved life, leave Jittle opportunity, and lefs indination, 
for fanciful enjoyments. Danger and diftreis require 
ftrength of mind, and neceiTarily exclude an attention 
to thofe delicacies^ which, while they pleafe, infallibly 
enervate. 

That tendernefs which is amiable in a ftate of perfeft 
civilization, is defpifed as a weaknefs among unpoliihed 
nations. Shocked at the fmalleft circumftances which 
are difagreeable, it cannot fupport the idea of danger 
and alarm. So far from exercifing the feverities which 
are fometimes politically neceffary in a rude ftate, it 
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ftarts with horror, from the fight, and at the defcriptioii 
of them It delights in the calm occupations of rural 
life, and would gladly refign the fpear and the fhield 
for the (hep herd's crook and the lover's garland. But 
in an unfofmed community, where conftant danger re- 
quires conftant defence, thofe dtfpofitions which delight 
in eafe and retirement will be treated with genera] con- 
tempt } and no temper of mind which is defpifed will 
be long epidemical. 

The antient Greeks and Romans were the moft^vi- 
lized people oft the earth. They, however, were un- 
acquainted with that extreme delicacy of fentmient 
-which is become univerfally prevalent in modern times. 
Perh^s fome reafonable cauies may be aifigned. The 
ftoic philofophy endeavoured to introduce a total apathy, 
- and though it was not embraced in all its rigour by 
the vulgar, yet it had a fuflicieiit number of votaries to 
diffufe a general infenfibility of temper. It perhaps 
oi^^inally meant no more than to teach men to govern 
their affeftions by che didlates of reafon, but as a natural 
v^ant of feeling produced the fame dSeOs as a rational 
regulation of the pafiions, inienfibility foon palled among* 
the vulgar, for what it had no claim to, a philofophicai 
indifference. 

That refpedtful attention to women, which in modem 
times is called gallantry, was not to be found among 
the antients. Women were unjuflly confidered as inferior 
beings, whofe only.duty was to contribute to pleafure, 
and to fuperintend domeftic tsconomy. It was not till 
the days of chivalry that men fhewed that defire of 
pleafing the ibfter fex, which feems to allow them a (u- 
periority. This deference to women refines the man- 
ners and fbftensthe temper ^ and it is no wonder that 
the antients, who admitted not women to their focial 
converfations, ihould acquire a roughnefsof manners 
incompatible with Delicacy of Sentiment. 

Men who a6ted, thought and ^ke, like the antients^ 
were unqueftionably furniflied by nature with every 
feeling in great perfedion. But their mode of educa* 
tion contributed rather to harden, than to mollify their 
hearts. Politics and war were the only general objects 
of purfiiit. Ambition, it is well known, renders all 
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other paflions fubfervient to itfelf ; and the youth who ^ j 
had been accuftomed to militarj difcipline, and had 
cDdured the hardfliips of a campaign, though he might 
yield to the allurements of pleafure, would not have 
time to attend to the refinements of delicacy. But the 
modern foldier, in the prelent mode of conduQing^war, 
is not compelled to undergo many perfonal hardfhip^s 
either in the preparation for his profedion, or in the 
exercife of it. Commerce, but little known to many 
antient nations, gives the moderns an opportunity of 
acquiring opulence without much difficulty or danger; 
and the infinite 'numbers who inherit this opulence, 
have recourfe, in order to pa^ away life with eaie, to the 
various arts of exciting plealure. The profeflions of 
divinity and law, leave fuilicient tkne,^ opportunity, 
and inclination to moft of their profeiTors to purfue 
every innocent amufement and gratification. The 
genera] plan of modern education, which among the 
liberal confifts of the iludy of poets and (entimental 
writers, contributes perhaps more than all other caufes 
to humanize the heart and refine the fentiments : for 
at the p>eriod >vhen education'is commenced, the heart 
is mod fufceptible of imprefllons. 

Whatever difpofition tends to foften, without weak- 
ening the mind, muft be cheriflied ; and it muft be allow- 
ed that an unatfefted Delicacy of Sentiment, on this fide 
the extreme, adds greatly to the happinefc of mankind, \>J 
diffufing ao univerial benevolence. It teaches men to 
feel for others as for themfel ves ; it difpofes them to rejoice 
with the happy, and by partaking to encreafe their 
pleafure. It frequently excludes the malignant paffions, 
which are the fources of the greateft mifery in life. It 
excites a pleafing fenfation in our own bread, which, if 
its duration be confidered, may be placed among the 
higheft gratifications of fenfe. The only ill confequcnce 
that can be apprehended from it is» an eflFeminacy of 
mind, which may difquallfy us for vigorous purfuits and 
manly exertions. 

In the^iiort fuccefsful courfe of things, obftacles will^ 
impede, and difagreeable circumftances difguft. To 
bear thefe without feeling them, is fometimes neceflary 
in the right condu^ of life : cut he who is tremblingly " 
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alive all over, and whofe fenfibility approaclies to Tore-- 
nefs, avoids the contefl in which he Kr>ows he mud be 
hurt. He feels injuries never committed, and refents 
afFronts never intended.,. Dilgufted ^ith men and man- 
ners, -he either feeks retirement to indulge his melan- 
choly, or, weakened by coatinual chagrin, conducts 
himfeif with follj and impiiidence. 

How then fliall we avoid the extreme of a difpofition, . 
which in the due medium is produdlive of the mod falu- 
tary confequences ? In this exceis, as well as all others, 
reafon muft be called in to moderate. Scnfibility muft 
not be permitted to fink us into fuch a ftate of indo- 
lence, as effeftually reprefles thofe manly fentiments, 
vrhfch may very well confift with the moft delicate. The 
greateft mildnefs is commoaly united with thegreated 
fortitude, in the true hero. Tendernefs joined with 
reiblution, forms indeed afiniAied character, to which 
reaibn, co-operating with nature, may eafily attain. 

The aiFeftation of great fenfibility is extremely com- 
aiOD. It is however as odious as the reality is amiabie. 
It renders a man deteftable, and a woman ridiculous. 
Inftead olF relieving the afflifled, which is theneceflary 
^SeA of genuine Sympathy, a charadler of this fort fiitsi 
from mifery, to inew that it is too delicate to fupport 
the fight of diftrefib The appearance of a toad, or the 
joJ ling of a carriage, will caufe a paroxy fm of fear. It 
pretends to a fuperior (hare of refinement and philan- 
thropy. But it is remarkable, that this delicacy and 
tendernefs often difappear in folitude, and the pretender 
to uncommon fenfibility is frequep-tly found, in the ab- 
fence of witnefTes, to be uncommonly unfeeling. 

To have received a tender heart from the hand of 
nature, is to have received the means of the highed en- 
joyment. To have guided its emotions by the dilates of 
reafon, is to have adled up to the dignity of man, and to 
have obtained that happinefs of which the heart ^as ccn- 
ftituted fufceptible. May a temper, thus laudable in iMf^ 
never be rendered contemptible by afFedtation, or inju- 
rious to its poilefTor and to others, through the want of a 
proper guidance. '^^ 
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No. CLXIIL ON TRUE PATIBKCE, AS DIS 
TINGUISHEir FROM INSENSIBILITY. 



HOWEVER cominon^ and however inteafe the 
evils of human life msty be, certain it is, that 
rf ils equally great, do not afiedt all men with an equal 
degree of anguifh ; and the different manner of fuiiain- 
ing evils, arifes from one of thefe two caufes, a natural 
intenfibility, or an adventitious fortitude, acquireci by 
the exertion of the virtue of Patience. 

Apathus, when a fchool-boy, was not remarkable for 
quicknefsofapprehenfion, orbrilHancjofwit; but though 
his progrefs was flow, it was (ure, and the additional 
opportunities of ftudy, which he enjoyed by being free 
from thofe avocations which vivacity and warmth of 
conilitution occafion, made him a tolerably good fcholar. 
The fullennefs of his djeportmeht, however, alienated 
the affections of his teachers ; and, upon the flighted 
mifdemeanours, he often underwent the punifliment of 
the rod, which he always bore without a tear, and with- 
out complaint. 

He had not long been at fchool, before his fatlier and 
mother died of a contagious fever. Preparatory to the 
difclofure of fo mournful an event to an orphan (on, 
many precautions were taken, many phrafes of condo- 
lence fludied. At length, the mafter took him aiide, 
and after fever al obfervations on the inflability of human 
affairs, the fuddennefs of death, tho neceflity of fub* 
mifllon to Providence, and the ineflicacy of forrow, told 
him, that his parents were no more. To this,, yoimg 
Apathus replied, by obferving, without any yifible al- 
teration in his countenance, that he fuipe^ed fomething 
of that kind had happened, as he had not received his 
letters at the ufual time ; but that he had not faid any 
thing on the fub]e£t, as he thought his being pofleiTed of 
a fine fortune by the event, v^s a matter that concerned 
nobody but himfelf : " For (fays he) as the death was 
** fudden, there probably was no will, and my father 
** being pretty warm, as they call, it, and I being jan 
** only fon, I think I fliall be very well off.'^ Here he 

was 
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was interrupted by his mafter, who was now defirous 
of fome degree of that grief which he had before been 
folicitous to prevent. — '* And are you not affefled 
*' (laid he) with the lols of the deareft friends you had 
** in the world ?" " Why, Sir, (replied the infenfible) 
** you have juft now been teaching me to fubmit to 
** Providence, and tellhig me, we muft' all die, and 
•* the like j and do I not praftife your precepts ?" The 
mafter was too nmch aftonifhed to be able to anfwer, 
ajid*haftily left the young man ; who probably conclud- 
ed the day with.a feaft of gingerbread, or a game at 
marbles^ 

* Soon after he left fchool, he took it into his head to 
enter into theftate of matrimony. But here let the gentle 
reader be informed, that he was not induced to (ubniit 
his neck to the yoke by any of thofe fine feelings which 
conftitnte love. The obje^ of hU choice had ten thou- 
fand pounds ; and he conlidered that ten thoufand 
pounds would pay for the lady's board. When the linle 
prattlers were arrived at the age when none can behold 
them without pleafure, they were feixed with aii unfa- 
iTourable Imall-pox, and feverally canied from the 
cradle to the grave. The conftanl attendance of the 
mother, on this occafion, brought on a fever, which 
together with a wcaknels occauoned by an advanced 
ftate of pregnancy, proved fatal. Then, at lad, Apa*^ 
thus was obferved to fetch a iigh, and lift up his hands 
to heaven— at the fight of the undertakers bill. A 
thoufand misfortunes m bulineis have fallen to his lot, 
all which he has borne with feeming fortitude. He is 
now, at length, reduced to that ftate, in which gentle- 
men choofe to take lodgings within the purlieus of St. 
George's fields : but there is no alteration 10 his fea- 
tures ; he ftill fings his fong, takes his glais, and laughs 
at thoiefilly mortals who weary themfelves in wandermg 
^up and down the world without Controul. 

Thus Apathus affords a ftriking inftance of that power 
of bearing affliflions which arifes from natural infenii- 
bility. Stoicus will give us a better idea of Patience as a 
virtue. 

From that period at which the miAd begins to \hink, 
Stoicus was remarkable for a quality, which^ in child* 

rcn, 
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Ten, Is called fharoefacednefs. He could never enter a 
room full of company without fhewing his diftrefs, hj a 
violent fuHFuiioQ of blufhes. Ax fchool, he avoided the 
commiflloQ of faults, rather through fear of ihame than 
of punidiment. In (hortt an exquifite ienfibility, at 
the lame time that it gave him the mod exalted delight^ 
irequently expofed him to the keeneft affiidion. T'hus, 
from being acquainted with grief, though a llranger to 
misfortune^ he acquired a habit of bearing evils before 
any heavy ones befel him. 

Stoicns was dciigned for a literary life, which, to the 
generality of mankind, appears almoft exempt frocn the 
common attacks of ill-forrune : but if there were no 
other inftances of the peculiar miferies of the fhident, 
Stoicus alone might evince the groundleflheis of fiich 
an opinion. From a fanguine temper, he was prone to 
anticipate fuccefs ; and from an enterprizing difpofition, 
was little inclined to lit down contented without a con- 
£derabie iliare of reputation. Influenced by hi§ love of 
fame, he ventured id appeal to the public tafte, and 
adhially fent into the world a performance of great 
merit : but as the work wanted Ibme popular attrac- 
tions, it was foon neglected and funk into oblivion. 

An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or the 
manufacturer may treat with contempt. They, how- 
ever, who, with the fame feelings, have been in the 
lame predicament, will know the anguifh which fecretly 
tormented the difconfolate Stoicus. This difappoint- 
ment was the Brft affliction of his life, and on this he 
Jong meditated without intermiflion. He has not a?ain 
ventured to pubiifh, and therefore has had no caute of 
uneaiinefs from the ingratitude of the many-headed mon- 
ger : but the evils of his private life have been numerous 
and afflictive beyond conception. The death of an 
amiable wife, a conftant ftate of (icknefs, expectations 
continually difappointed, have concurred to overwhelm 
him — but all their efforts have been fruitleis. The re- 
flections of philofophy and religion fortify him againfl 
every attack, and I never vifit him without obferving a 
placid fmile of relignation diffufed on his countenance. 
He is fcnfible of the real weight of every evil, and at the 
lame time fuf^ains it with alacrity. He draws re fources 
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from himfelf in every emergency, and vnth the niccH 
feelings is become perfeftly callous. 

This is genuine Patience, and though the former may 
i: by fome be thought a happinefs, the lartter only can be 
52 efteemed a virtue. 

^,i Senilbility, with all its inconveniences, is' to be che- 

at '' riflied by thofe who underftand and wifti to maintain the 
^' dignity of their nature. • To feel for others, difpofes U3 
jTJ to exercife the amiable virtue of charity, which our 

religion indifpenfably requires. It conftitutes that enlarg- 
^ ed benevolence which philofophy inculcates/ and which 

r^ is indeed comprehended in Chriftian charity. It is the 

^. . privilege and the ornament of man ; and the pain 
,^' v/hich It caufes is dbundantly recompenied by that fweet 

'^x fenfation which ever accompanies the exercife of bene- 
ficence. 

To feel our own mifeiy with full force is not to be 
deprecated. AfHidtion foltens and improves the heart. 
Tears, to fpeak in the rtyle of figure, fertilize the foil in 
which the virtues grow. 'And it is the remark of one who 
underftood human nature, that the faculties of the mind» 
as well as the feelings of the heart, are meliorated by 
adveriity. 

But, in order ^to promote thefe ends, our fufFerings 
muft not be permitted to overwhelm us. We muft op- 
pofe them with the arms of reafon and religion ; and to 
exprefs tfie idea in the language of the philofopher, as 
well as the poet, of Nature; every one, while he is 
compelled to feel his misfortunes like a man, fhould re- 
folve alfo to bear them like a tnan. 



No. CLXIV. CURSORY REM AR KS ON THE ELO- 
QUENCE OF THE PULPIT. IN A LETTER. 

ELOQJJENCE is numbered among thofe arts which 
inftead of making a progri^flive improvement in the 
courfe of revolving ages, have greatly receded from 
their original excellence. 

The funeral orations and panegyrics^ of a few 
Fxenclmien, are the only pieces among th^ moderns 
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which make preteniions to rhetorical compofition. 
Thefc, howcTcr, appear very elaborate and ttnnatnral ; 
whether from the barrenneis of the fubjefts, or from 
the weakneis of the orators, is foreign to our purpofe. 
From whatever caufe it proceeds, it appears, that antient 
eloquence is not reftored by thofe efforts which are allow- 
ed to have been mod foccefsful. 

In England, fo generally is a tafte for folld argument 
and fubtle reafoning diffufed, that mere flights of inia-- 
gination, when unliipported by truth and argument, 
are little attended to. Thus it has been faid, we have 
no truly clafHcal hiftory of our own country. Elaborate 
colledions of fa6b, proceedings of parliament, and ac- 
curate defer iptions oi our navies and armaments, fill up, 
with a jejune detail, fome of our mod celebrated biC- 
tories. A great deal of (agacity has, indeed, been 
exerted in the adjuftment of contefted seras, unwearied 
labour in illuftrating obfcure paifages in our annals, and 
much patience in the examination of our recofds. But 
where, after all, is the painting of a Livy, and the con- 
cife elegance of a Salluft ? 

It is not therefore furpriiing, that a people who admit 
not unneceffary embelllmments in matters of tafte, and 
who can fall in love With naked truth even wfien ihe is 
at liberty to drefi herfelf in the garb of fancy, fhould 
r^je6t mere ornamental flouri/hes m the important trani^ 
a6lions of political debate, and the ferious proceedings 
of a court of judicature. 

Thus theeloqueoce of the antients is not, perhaps, to 
be found either in the fenate or. the forum of Britain. 
There is, indeed, a very great degree of merit in many 
of the harangues fpoken in thofe places, but they come 
not up to the idea of Grecian or Roman eloquence. The 
defeft however is' probably not fo much owing to a want 
of lability, as to a voluntary Compliance with the tade 
and genius of the nation. 

In the pulpit, indeed, we majr find fome vediges of 
ancient oratory: but waving at prefent the enquiry, 
whether we refemble the ancients in thb point, 1 ihsill 
proceed to tranfcribe a few obfervations on pulpit elo- 
<}uence in general, which I collected not long ago by 
accident. 

One 
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One evening Uft autumn, as I was walking in the fields 

near the city, to enjoy a little frefli air, I obferved a man, 

ibme what advanced in years, and of acompoied afpedt, 

iauntering in the fame path with myfeif, feemingly in 

profound meditation. For a confiderable time neither 

of us chofe to conmience a converfation ; till at lengthy 

^^hen a t^cit familiarity between us had removed the re- 

ierve of ftrangeneis, the old man opened with an ufual 

tntrodudtory topic> the ferenity of the evening. For 

my own part, I never refufe to join in one of the moft 

reafonable, as well as mod agreeable pleafures of hu« 

tnan life. By degrees, the feverity of my companion's 

countenance brightened up » the converfation grew 

vrarih, and he told me he had juft been hearing an ex** 

.cellent fermon at an evening lecture, and, as wajs his 

tifual way, had taken this little turn in the fields to 

meditate on ferious fubjedts without interruption. I 

fnuft own I was rather ftartled at hearing phis^ apprfi* 

hending Lhad fallen into the company of fouie metho* 

diftical enthufiaft, who would endeavour to make a. 

profelyte j but upon farther con variation, I found my- 

lelf agreeably miftaken. The old man made fome re- 

fledtions, which, as they ftruck me at the time, I entered 

among my minutes as foon as I returned home. 

** You muft know, Sir," faid he, ** that I am an old 
** failiioned man. I go to church on Wednefdays and 
^ Fridays, according to my good old grandmother's 
*' diredlions, who (well I remember it) ufed always to 
*• appoint me the bearer of her large print prayer-book 
•* bound in purple morocco. To thefe early imprel^ 
- " fions, perhaps, I owe all my oddities; and you will 
•* tMy imagine what a queer fellow I am, when I inr 
*• form you,^ that I put my family to the inconvenience 
*• of dining, on Sundays, a full hour fooner than coni- 
*• mon, for no other reafon in the world but that I maj 
** do my duty towards my Maker, by going* to church 
•* in the afternoon. While my nei^bours are at the 
♦* playhoufe, or the tavern, I can make ihift to kill 
*' time at an evening le^ure ; and 1 often follow a 
" famous preacher of a char»ty fermon, with all the ar«- 
" dour with which a favourite player infpircs. the fre- 
** queuters of theatrical entertainments. Thefe are 
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'' my uiual diveriions, and really, Sir, they have 
*' fome advantages attending them. In the fim place, 
*^ they arc not expenfive ; for what is a (Killing thrown 
** away now and then upon a trifling whim, (ince every 
roan has his hobby-horfe ; fuch as relieving a fuffering 
fellow creature, or contributing to the education and 
fupport of a poor orphan ? Secondly, I can go into 
*' any church, within the Bills of Mortality, without 
*^ danger of being pu/hed, and fqueezed, and trod 
upon, and ftifled to death, as fometimes happens to 
thofe who follow more fafliionable diveriions ; nay, 
and I can At the whole time without being in the leaft 
•* overheated. 

Now, Sir, as I have conftantly attended to various 
** forts of pulpit eloquence, I iiippole. I may pretend-, 
** without vanity, to be ibme judge of it. Do not, 
** however, expefl thatlfliall bring proofs of the juft- 
" ncfi of my remarks from your Ariftotles, your Tul- 
lies, or your Quintilians ; for I am a4)lain common 
man, and if I have any fenfe, God knows it is only 
plain common fenfe. 
Let me premife, that I fliall now and then make 
** ufe of the ufual terms of divifion and fubdivlfion. 
** Such, for inftance, as thofe edifying little words, 
" Firft, fecondly, thirdly, to conclude,/ to come to 
*• my next head, and the like, Confider, fir, I have 
** been long ufed to this flyle, and naturally run into 
it. • 

*' Of preachers, I /hall reckon four kinds ; the Fine 
Man, the Pretty Preacher, the Good Textman, and 
•* the Humdrum. 

" Firft then of the firft (forgive my fermoiiical fble), 
namelv, of the Fine Man : -^ 

** A ftentorophonic voice is the ^ fundamental excel*^ 
lence of your Fine Man, and a powerful excellence 
it is. No fooner has the Fine Man uttered the pa- 
thetic and fignificant phiafe, ' to conclude,* than I 
** have heard the whole row of matrons, in the middle 
aifle, with one accord cry, * humph,' and immedi- 
ately fecond their exclamation with a torrent of tears, 
** which flowed down their withered cheeks, interrupt- 
** ed only by fighs and fobs. The next qualification is 
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** fiexiblHty of mufcles. From this excellence arife thefe 

** violent contortions of the body, that wringing of 

** the hands, beating of tne breaft, rollmg of the eyes, 

** foaming of the mouth, and one or two more (ymp- 

•• toms of madnefi, which never fail to gain the ap- 

** plaufe of the ' weeping congregation. The next— 

*' but what am I about, Sir ? In truth I cannot recollect 

** any real excellencies; as for fenfe, learning, argu- 

•* ment, thefe are not to be cxpedted in your Fme 

•* Mani but then the want of thefe is abundantly fup- 

*• plied by noife, nonfenfe, and grimace. 

** To come to my fecond head. Secondly then, as 
** was before laid down, we treat of the Pretty 
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** Man. As a copy, he is fomewhat fainter than the 
^original. He whines, he fobs, he roars, but roars 
like any nightingale, as Shakefpeare has it. A (oft 
effeminate voice, a pretty face (for look ye. Sir, a 
pretty face is a more powerful perfuafive, than the 
arguments of a Chillingworth), and a white handker- 
chief, are the conftituent parts of a Pretty Preacher. 
'• Thefe two forts of Preachers are complete mafters 
** of the paflions, without in the lead addreffing the un- 
*• derftanding. In truth, I cannot help comparing them 
** to a fiddler of old time, I remember to have heard 
^* of at fchool, who made ftocks and ftones dance mi- 
*^ nuets, and rivers run the wrong way, and played a 
V hundred fuch pranks merely by the found of the 
*^ fiddle-ftrings.. Juft in the fame manner a Fine Man, 
** and a*" Pretty Preacher, can force the tear from the 
** eye, and the fhilling from the inmoft recefles of the 
** pocket, by dint of found, which, in this cafe, is 
** never the echo of fenfe. . 

To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the 
Good Textman lays down good plain rules of 
morality, and confirms every precept by a quotation 
from holy writ. The graces of elocution he never 
** aims at. Rhetorical flourifhes, new remarks, or 
beautiful language, are not to be required of him. 
In fhort, the intelligent part of the congregation will 
feldom find their underftandings enlightened, or 
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«* their fiioqf axnufed by him ; but the plain fober- 
** minded Chriiliany provided he can diftinguiih what 
** the preacher fajf, ma/ caiTj awaj fomet£ng for hb 
** edification. 

" To conclude with my fourth and kft head. The 
** Humdrum feems to confider preachmg and praying 
" as a kind of work, which if lie performs fo as to 
** get his wages, he is fatisfied. He reads the liturgy 
** as he would read a news-paper. He endeavours 
** neither to pleale, to ftrike, nor to convince, but 
** thinks the duty fufficiently well done, if it is but 
** done according to the rubrick, and at the eftabli/hed 
** feafons. To give him his due, he commonly 
** preaches the heft divinity in the language ; for.as he 
** IS too lazy to compofe, he has nothing to do but to 
** make choice of the moft celebrated compofitioos of 
** others. He, however, murders every fentence he 
«• reads. For the moft part, he chufes dio^binal rather 
<* than practical difcourles ; but the misfortune is, that 
** while he is making the myfteries as clear as the fuQ> 
*' at noon-day, his a,udience is commonly afleep as k& 
** as a church. In a word, you may form fbme idea of 
•• this kind of Preacher, by taking a view of Hogarth's 
«• print of the flcepy congregation, where there is a 
'* numdrum holding forth, (o as effectually to infufe 
** peace and quietnels into the minds of his hearers." 

Here the old man's avocations obliged him to concladc 
the converfation, with exprefling a wilh, " That men of 
*** vistue and learning, as the clergy generally are,. 
** would not i«t the efre^ of their excellent prayers and 
** difcourfes, which, if well deliveied, might reform* 
** the world, be in a great meafure loft through indiffe- 
^' rence or affedation. 
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a 

CLXV. ON THE SpPERIOR VALUE OF SOLID 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CICERO AND LORD 

' CHESTERFIELD. 

EJfe quam *vu/erL S a l L . 



Cicero. Tjl /TlSTAKR mc not. I know how to value 
^VA ^^^ fwcet courtefies of -life, AfiabiJitfy 
attention, decorum of behaviour, if they have not been 
ranked by philofophers among the virtues, are certainly 
related to them, and have a powerful influence in pro- 
moting ibcial happlnefs. I have recommended -them, 
as wen as yourlelf. But I contend, and no fophidry 
fliall prevail upon me to give up this point, that^ 
to be truly amiable, they nmft proceed from goodneis 
of heart. AiTumed by the artful to ferve the purpoies 
of private intereft, they degenerate to contemptible 
grimace, and ^eteilable hypocrify. 

Che/i. Excufe me, my dear Cicero ; I cannot enter 
farther into the controverfy at prefent. I have a hunr 
dred engagements at.leaft; and fee yonder my little 
elegant French Comptefle. I promifed her and myfelf 
the pleadire of a promenade, rlea&nt walking enough 
in thefe elyiian groves. So much good company too^ 
that if it were not that the canaille are apt to be trou- 
blefome, I fhould not much regret the diftance from the 
Thuilleries. But adieu, mon cher ami, for I fee Ma- 
dame * * * is joining the party. Adieu, adieu 4 

C/V. Contemptible wretdi I 

Cheft. Ah \ what do I hear ? Recoiled that J am a 
man of honour, unufed to the pity or the infults of an 
upllart, a novtdt homo. But perhaps your exclamation 
was not meant of me— If fo» wfey— — 

Cic, I am as little inclined to infult as to flatter yop. 
Your levity excited my indignation ; but my comps^ 
fion for, the degeneracy of human nature, exhibited in 
your inftance, abforbs my conteivpt. 

Chffi, 
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Chifl, I could be a little angry, but, as bienfaance 
forbicfs it, I will be a phiioibpher for once.— A-propos, 
pray do you reconcile your, what (hall I call it — your 
nnmiooth addrefs to thofe rules of decorum, that gen- 
tleneis of manners, of which you fay you know and 
teach the propriety as well as myfelf ? 

Cic. To confefs the truth, • I would not advance the 
arts of embellilhaient to extreme refinement. Orna- 
mental education, or an attention to the graces, has a 
coQoe^on with effeminacy. In acquiring the gentle- 
man, I would not lofe the fpirit of a man. There is a 
gracefulnefs in a manly character, su beauty in an open 
and ingenuous difpofition, which all the pYofefled 
teachers of the arts of pleadng know not to infufe. 

Cheft^ You and I lived in a flate of manners, as dif^ 
ferent as the periods at which, we lived were diftant. 
You Romans, pardon me, my dear, you Romans — had 
a little of the brute in you. Come, come, I raufi 
overlook it You were obliged to court plebeians for 
their fuffrages ; and if Jtmiiis Jtmili gaudety it muft be 
owned, that the greatefl of you were fecure of their fa- 
vour. Why, Beau Nafh would have handed your Csftos 
and your Brutufes out o{ the ball-room., if they had 
fhewn their unmannerly heads in it $ and xny Lord Mor 
difh, animated with the confcious merit of^ the largeft 
or ihialleft buckles in ,tfae room, according to the tem- 
porary ton, would have laughed Pompey the Great out 
of^countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you lived in a mo- 
dern European Court, you would have caught a de- 
gree of that undefcribable grace, which is not only the 
ornament, but may be the fubflitute of ^11 thole la- 
boured attainments which foois call folid merit. But 
it was not your good fortune, and I make allow- 
ances. 

Ctc, The vivacity you hs^Ve acquired in ftudying the 
writings and the manners of the degenerate Gauls, has 
led you to fet too high a value on qualifications which 
da^izle the lively perceptions with a momentary blaze, 
and to depredate that kind of worth which can neither 
be obtained noi" underflood without ferious attention, 
and fometimes painful efforts. But I will not contend 
with you on the propriety or impropriety of the out- 
ward 
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vrard modes which delight a monkey natioti. I will 
not fpend arguments in proving that gold is more va* 
luable than linfel, though it glitters leis. But I muft 
cenfure you, and with an afperity- too, which, per- 
liaps, yOur graces may not approve, for recommending 
vice as graceful, in your memorable letters. 

Cheji, That the great Cicero fhould know fo little of 
the world, really furprifes.me. A little libertinifin, 
my dear, that's all ; how can one be a gentleman with- 
out a little llbertinifm ? 

Cic, I ever thought that to be a gentleman, it was 
requiiite to be a moral man., And furely you, who 
might have enjoyed the benefit of a light to direct you, 
^which I wanted, were blameable in omitting religion 
and virtue in your fyftem. 

Cic. What ! fuperftilious too 1 — You have not then 
converfed with your fuperior, the philofopher of Ferney. 
I thank Heaven, I was born in the fame age with 
that great luminary. Prejudice .had elfe, perhaps, 
chained me in the thraldom of my great grandmother. 
Thefeare enlightened days, and I find I have contributed 
^ibniething to the general illumination, by my pofthu- 
inous letters. 

Cic. Boaft not of them. Remember you were a fa- 
ther. 

C^efi. And did I not endeavour moft effedlually to 
feTrc my fon, by pointing out the qualifications neccA 
(ary to a foreign ambaffador, for which department I al- 
ways defigned him ? Few fathers have taken more pains 
to accomplifh a fon than myCeK, There was nothing I 
did not condefcend to point out to him. 

Cic. True : your condefcenfion was great indeed^ 
You were the pander of your fon. You not only taught 
him the mean arts of diflimulation, the petty tricks 
which degrade nobility ; but you^ corrupted his princi- 
ples, fomented his padions, and even pointed out ob- 
jedts for their gratification. You might have left the 
talk of teaching him fafhionable vice to a vicious world. 
Example, and the corrupt afiFedions of human nature, 
will ever be capable of accomplifhing this unnatural 
purpofe. But a parent, the- guardian appointed by na-» 
ture for an unin(lru6ted offspring introduced into a dan- 
gerous world, who himfelf takes upon him the office gf 

fedu6ti<oa» 
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fedudioo, b a monfter indeed. I alio had a ion. I 
was tenderlj folicitous for the right coodu^ of his edu- 
cation. I intruded him indeed to Cratippus at Athens ; 
but, like 70U, I could not help tranfmitting <vi^ftruc- 
tions didated hj paternal love. Thofe inftruiUoos are 
contained in my book of Offices ; a book which has 
ever been cited by the world as a proof to what a height 
the moralit/ of the heathens was advanced without the 
light of revelation. I own 1 feel a confcious pride in 
it ; not on account of the aUlity which it may difplajr, 
but for the principles it teaches, and the good, I flat- 
ter myklf, it has dilfufed. You did not indeed intend 
your inihudtions for the world $ but as vou gave them 
to a fon you loved, it may be concluded tnat you thought 
them true wifHom, and withheld them only becaufe 
they were contrary to the profeffions oi the unen- 
lightened. They have been generally read, and tend 
to introduce the manners, vices, and h'ivolous habits of 
the naiion you admired — to your own manly nation,, 
who, of all others, once approached moft nearly to the 
noble iimplicity <^ the Romans. 

C6efi. Spare me, Cicero. I have newr been accttf^ 
tomed to the rou^h converfation of an old Roman. I 
feel myfelf little m his company. I feem to fhrink in 
his noble prefence. I never felt my infignificance fo 
forcibly as now. French courtiers and French philo- 
fophers have been my models ; and amid the diflipation 
of pleafure, and the hurry of affeded vivacity, I never 
confidered the gracefulness of virtue, and the beauty 
of an open, fincere, and manly charader. 



No. CLXVL CONJECTURES ON THE DIFFE- 
RENCE BETWEEN ORIENTAL AND SEP- 
TENTRIONAL POETRY. 



TH £ productions of the mind, like thofe of the 
earth, are found to have different degrees of vi- 
gour and beauty in dUFerent climates. In the more 

northern 
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northern regions, where the nerves are braced by cold, 
thofe works are the comnjoneft, and attain to the greateft 
perfe6tion, which proceed from the exertion of the ra- 
tional powers, and the painful efforts of the Judgment. 
T'he iciences, like the hardy pine, flourifn on the 
bleakeft mountains ; while the works of tafte and fancy 
ieem to ihrink from the rude blaft, with all the tender- 
nels of the fenfitive-plant, and to require the genial 
warmth of a nearer fun to give them their full luxu- 
riance and maturity. Ariflotle, Newton, and Locke, 
were the natives and inhabitants of temperate regions. 
Experience indeed feems to prove, that all the 'mental 
powers exiftin their greateft degree of fkrength and pcr- 
fedion among thofe who inhabit that part of the globe 
which lies between the tropic of Cancer and the Ar^ic 
circle. No complete and celebrated work of genius 
was ever produced in the torrid zone. 

But whether the diverfity of genius in countries nearer 
or remoter &om the fun proceeds from natural caufes, 
or from the adventitious circumflances of different 
modes of education, different views, and a different 
fpint of emulation, it is certain that the produdions of 
Caflem and Northern genius are diiUmilar. Some in- 
genious critics have indeed pointed out a refemblance 
between the Gothic and Oriental poetry, in the wild > 
enthufiafm of an irregular imagination. And they have 
accounted for it, by fuppofing, with great probability, 
that in an emigration of^the Afiatics into Scandinavia, 
the Eaflern people brought with them their national fpirit 
of poetry, and communicated it to the tribes with 
whom they united. The refemblance, therefore in 
works produced fince this union, does not prove that 
the Northern* and Oriental genius were originally alike. 
Thofe produdtions of either which are allowed to be 
original, and to bear no marks of imitation, have per- 
haps no other refemblance than that which commonly 
proceeds from the fimilar operation of fimilar faculties. 

It feems, indeed, that a caufe may be afligned for 
this diverfity of Northern and Oriental productions, 
without attributing it to an eifential difference in the 
original conflitution of the human underftandifig. The 
iuiagination is ftrongly affected by furrounding obje6ts« 

and 
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and acq\]!res vigour by frequent exerclfe. He who is 
placed in a climate where the fereniiy of the weathei* 
condantiy prcfcnts hiai with blue (kies, Juxariant plan- 
tations, and funny profpedb, will End hi^ imaginartion 
the ilrongeft of his faculties; and, in the ezpreflion- of 
his fentiments, will abound in allufions to natural ob* 
je6ls, in (iinilies, and in the moft lively metaphors. 
His imagination will be his diftinguifhing excellence, 
becaufe it will be more exercifed than any other of his fa- ~ 
cuhies ; and all the powers both of body and mind are 
known to acquire vigour by habitual exertion. He, on 
the other hand* whofe lot it is to exift in a lefs favoured 
part of the globe, who is driven by the inclemency of 
his climate to warm roofs, and, inilead of bafldngk Uie 
funiliine amidft all the combined beauties of natnre,. 
flies for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a 
fmoky cottage, will fcek, in the exercife of his reafbn^ 
thoie refources which he cannot find in the a^tu^l em- 
ployment of his imagination. Good fenfe and juft rea- 
ibning will therefore predominate in his proOu^ionsI 
Even in the wildeft of his flights, a methodical plao, 
the refult of thought and rene^ion, will appear, on 
examination, to retrain the irregularities of iicendous 
fancy. ^ ' 

Confidently with this theory we; find Oriental poetry 
exhibiting the nooft pidlurefque fcencs of nature^ and 
iliuftrating every moral fentlment or argumentative a(^ 
fertion by fimilies, not indeed exa£l in the refemblance, 
but fufficiently analogous to ftrike and gratify the ima- 
•ginafion. Strong imagery, animated fentiment, warmth 
and vivacity of expreflion, all of which are the effects 
of a lively fancy, are its conftant charadleriftics. The 
accuracy of logic, and the fubtlety of metaphyfics, are 
of a nature too frigid to influence the Oriental writer. 
He feels not the beauty of demonftration, he purfucs 
not a chain of argument, and he fubmits to the force of 
perfuafion, rather from the dictates of his feelings than 
from rational convidtion. He endeavours, to influence 
his reader in the fame manner, and commonly excites 
. an emotion fo violent, as to produce a more powerful 
effe6k thaii would be experienced even from conclufive 
argumentation. 

No. 
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No. CLXVIL CURSORY remarks (5n the 

POETRY OF THE PROPHETS, OF ISAIAH 
IN PARTICULAR, AND ON THE BEAUTIES 
OF BIBLICAL POETRY IN GENERAL. 

THE Sibylline oracles owed their folemn air, their 
credit, and their power over the fancy, to thf 
dark and difficult ftyie in which they were compofed. 
Virgil's Pollio, fuppofed to hav€ been written from a 
hint taken from the books of the Sibyls, is the moft ad- 
mired of his Eclogues 5 and a great fhare of the pleafure 
derived from the perufal of it, is jujftly attributed to the 
judgment of the poet, in leaving more to be underftood 
xhan meetx tlie ear. The forebodings of Cailandra 
were not attended to by the Trojans ; and perhaps the 
true reafon was, that they were not completely under- 
ftood. The witches in Macbeth add to the terrible fo- 
lemjiity of prophetical incantation, by its darknefe and ' 
uncertainty. 

Obfcurity feems to have been the chara^eriftlc of all 
writings pretending to prediction. Jt certainly increafed 
their poetical merit, though, among the Greeks and 
Romans, it was|)robab]y no more than a ftudied arti- 
fice to evade, if the event did not cou'eipond to the pro- 
phecy, the imputation of impofture. Thus were the 
oracfles of Apollo delivered in ambiguous phrafes which 
frequently admitted a contrary, and always a doubtful, 
interpretation. . 

Without this artful proceeding their authority had 
not been (b long maintained. Frequent failure, with- 
out any fubterfuge to pieferve the prophetical power 
Tinfufpedled, would foon have filenced the Delphic 
prieftefs. But while the aenigmatical prediction prefer- 
ved the dignity of the oracle, by iofpiiing awe, it con- 
tributed to its fccurity by facilitating evaHon. 

The Sacred Prophecies have that obscurity which di- 
ftinguifhes this fpecics of writing. The final caufe of it, 
however, was to exercife the faith and fagacit j of man- ' 

kind. 
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kind. The beautj which it adds to the poetry cannot 
be fuppofed to ari(e from defign or (kill in poetrj as an 
art, but is the neceflary relult of natural propriety. 
And none but the unbeliever will fuppoie that, like 
the oracles at Delphos, they admitted a doubtful, in or- 
der to admit a double conftruftion. 

The prophecy of Ifaiah abounds m the beauties of 
Oriental poetry. The tranflation is a literal one, and, 
though it mav be found inaccurate by a Lowth or a 
Kennicot, will, I believe, hardly admit of improve- 
ment in force, fimplicity, and animation. It does ho- 
nour to the feelings of the tranflators, who, though they 
have performed their t^ with fo much fpirit, had no- 
thing elfe in view but fidelity. To refinement and 
tafte they made no pretenfions ; and that their work is 
ib well executed, muil have been owing to the excel- 
lence of their natural fentiment. We have feveral lite- 
ral tranflations of the ancient poets into Englifli profe, 
which are in requeft among fchool boys. In thefe we 
find no remains of that beauty which has been cele- 
brated from age to age from its firft production. Few 
of thefe are rendered fo faithfully, word for word, from 
their originals, as the Scriptures, which, notwithftaod- 
ing this difadvantage, are the fublimeft and nsoft inte- 
refting books ili the Engliih language. 

That they are thus excellent, it may indeed be faid, 
is not to be wondered at. They proceeded from that 
real infpiration to which the celebrated writers of anti- 
quity only pretended. And if the enthufiafm, whick 
the imaginary affiftance of a fabulous deity excited, 
could diffufe that captivating fpirit over the works of a 
mortal poet which has charmed every fiicceeding age, it 
will be an obvious inference, that the genuine aiHatus . 
of the great Author of the univerfe mufl produce a 
work of eminent and unqueflionable beauty. Such 
reafoning is plaufible ; but, in the prefent cafe, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that the divine infpiration 
operated intentionally no farther than in dictating trutli 
of reprefentation, and in laying open fcenesof fuiurltj; 
and that the beauties difcoveraQe m the medium of com- 
pofition, by which thofe primary ends are accompliihed, 
are but collateral and fubordinate effe^s. Confidered 

as 
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as inch, every man of fentiment feels them of a fupe* 
rioT kind, and if he judges bjf the criterion of his un- 
diflembled feelings, muft acknowledge, that though they 
are fometimes refembled in Homer, they are feldom 
equalled,and never excelled. Take a view of the poetical 
beauties merely as the prpdudions of Ifaiah, a very an- 
icient poet of Judsea, and his writings will furelv claim 
the attention of a man of letters, as much as thofe of the 
native of Smyrna or of Afcra. 

They who pretend to an exemption from prejudice, 
evince the futility of their pretenfions, when they attri- 
bute the general admiration of the Scriptures, ^s com- 
poiitions, to opinions formed in their favour in the early ' 
period of infancy. The "truth is, the prejudices which 
they have unreafonably adopted againft the dodrines 
xlerived from thofe antient books, extend themfelves to 
the flyle and fentiment : but, furely, excluiive of the re-» 
ligious tendency; and of the arguments for the authentic 
city of the books, they claim a great degree of venera- 
tion from their antiquity, and juftly excite the attention 
of criticifm, as curious fpecimens of Oriental compo- 
iition. '' ~ ' 

h might, indeed, have been expedled, from the ge- 
neral tafte which at prefent prevails for the remains of 
ancient Englifli poetry, that thofe works, which juftly 
boail a higher antiquity than any of the produ^ions of 
North or oouth Britain, would have been particularly 
regarded. But, while the ballad of a minftrel, beau- 
tiful, perhaps, and well worth preferving, has been re- 
covered from its duft, and committed to memory, the 
family Bible has been fuffered to lie unopened, or has 
been perufed by many only with a view to painful im- 
provement, without an idea of the poflibility of deriving 
from it the elegant pleafures 0/ literary entertainment. 

Yet even the vulgar often feel the full effeft of beau- 
ties which they know not how to point out ; and are 
affedled with a very (Irong fenfe of pieafure, while they 
are reading the Scriptures folely from motives of duty, 
and a deiire of edification. In truth, among thofe whofe 
natural tafle is not corrupted by falfe refinement, which 
perhaps is the mofl numerous, though not the mofl dif^ 
tinguifhed part of the community, the Bible is read as 

affording 
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mffbrding all the delight of pleating poetry and hiilorj ; 
and it may, therefore, judly be faid to be the moft 
popular book in the Bngliili langaage. 

$at all readers, whether vulgar or refined, who fuUj 
feel and act^nowledge the admirable touches of nature 
and (ImpUcity, which are oblervable in every ^pa^e of 
thoie writings, will, perhaps, receive additional iatis« 
faction, when they difeover that their tafte is conform- 
able to claflical ideas of literary excellence. 

There is, in the prefent age, a very numerous tribe 
of readers, who have formed their tafte and fentiments 
from the writings of the philoibphers of Geneva^ and 
from the iceptical ibphiftiy of our own countrymen. 
They are known to make pretentions to a very uncom* 
iiion degree of refinement in their judgment of compo- 
fidon, and to condemn every work, whaterer marks it 
may bear of a ftron^, though uncultivated genius, which 
wants the lad poliih of delicacy and corrednefs, and 
has nothing (imilar to thofe modern produ£tions, with 
which alone the/ "have been converfant. With all their 
boailed comprehenfion of mind, they ieem to want 
ideas, which niay operate as principles in forming a 
juft opinion of thofe works, which were composed be- 
fore the invention of fyftematic rules, and before na^ 
live fenliment was*fuperfeded by the feeble, though ele- 
gant, feelings, of which we boaft in a very advanced ftate 
of civilization. Under thefe unfavourable prepoflef- 
fions, the Bible appears to them as an affemblage of 

SroiFnefs and vulgarifms, which, therefore, without 
etermining upon the authenticity of it, they avoid 
reading, apprehending that they can derive nO pleafure 
from ]t, and that they may corrupt their ftyle, and 
catch inelegance. 

With thefe it would be a valuable point gained, for 
their own fakes as well as for fociety, tf they could be 
prevailed on lb far to lay aiide their prejudices as to open 
the book, and judge of it from what they feel and re- 
mark on a fair examination. If they could once be in- 
duced to read it with avidity, from an expedlation of 
literary amufement, they could fc^rcely fail of receiving, 
at the fame time, a mor^ important benefit* 

la 
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In aft age like the prefent, when all orders are, in 
fome degree, addidted to letters, he certainly renders 
great fervice to reh'gion, and confequenriy to fockty, 
who unites tafte with theology, and excites the attention 
of the carelefs and fceptical to thofe books, of which a 
fenfe of duty enjoins the perufal, by fetting their beau- 
tics in a new or a ftronger light. 

And that thfs opinion of the pecaliar beauties of 
Ifaiah is not fmgular, if it is neceflary to appeal to any 
other proof than the common feelings of mankind, » 
evident from the judgment of a popular writer of our 
own, who, as he was indifputably a poet himfelf, will 
be allowed, by the raoft rigid critics, to be a competent 
jndge of poetry. Mr. Pope's Meffiah is one of the beft 
known and moft efteemed of his fhortCT works ; but that 
It derived its chief merit from Ifaiah there can be no 
doubty and the amiable poet felt a pleadire to acknow- 
ledge. Though fufpedled to have been left a friend 
to religion than to virtue, he neglefted not the op- 
portunity which this paftbral afforded, to form a com- 
parifon between Ifaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel 
paiiages, fairly exhibited in a tranflation equally literal, 
and to exhibit the Oriental poet, to great advantage. 
There are many parodies, imitations, and paraphrafes 
of this animated prophet's poetry, all which, at the 
fame time that they evince how difficult his excellencies 
are to be equalled, are proofs that he has been gene- 
rally admired as a poet. 

But, after all, the reader muft judge of the facred 
writings for himfelf. If he attends to what he feels, 
and lays afide prepoffelTion, his judgment will be fa- 
vourable and juft. To remove a fingle prejudice, 
which can prevent the univerlal acceptance of books of 
univerfal concern, is to contribute greatly to the gene- 
ral happinefs. An attempt to render the prophetic 
writers objedls of particular attention, in an age when 
our ^ moft ingenious thcologifts are employed in illuftrat- 
ing their meaning at a leAure wifely eftabliflied for ,ihat 
purpofe, muft, at leaft, have the merit of being well^ 
timed. 

And furely. every one who wiilies to promote th« 
defirable coalition of tafte with piety, muft accept. 

Vol. n. Q^ with 
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with gratitude, the kbours of *e venerable LowA. 
■ whofi leaures on the facred poetry of the Hf^rews, and 
obfervations on Ifaiah. have difplayed. m bibhcalbtera- 
ture, the unexpeaed chams ot daffic elegance. 




No. CLXVIII. ON PREACHING AND SER- 
MON WRITERS. 



FEW infthtttions can contribute more " p«^« 
civiliMtion. and promote mora and ""^''^^l 
improvement among alf ranks of people, t^an the^J 
blirtjment of pv*Uc leaures, m evejy part of -the kwg 
dom ptriodi«lly repeated after a ftort interval 

Such is the light in which are to be confidered the 
difcoarfes appointed by the wftiom of the^J''^y 
he every where held on the Recurrence of ^^^J^f^^ 
dav Bv thefe the meaneft and the moft illiterate are 
Sbled ^to hear n.oral and philofopbical treattfej 
CTery thing that concerns their feveral duties, without 
expence, and without ftJicitation. ■ ^ 

And Whatever is urged by men who «re Meaed^W 
.11 ecclefiaflical inftituiions, there is «o <3pubt but « 
great political, as welt' as moral, benefit .s derff » 
focieiy from a praftice thus umverfal. But it is a 
fortane long ago lamented that men are >n«^^^„„ 
eftimating the real value of advantages, till expenence 
has fliewn Vhat it is to want them. f 

It is certainly true, that imce the acquifinono^ 
books has been fedlitated by their '^'"'^'"'X hooks 
ftriiaion is rendered lefs neceffary But thou|h b^^ 
are eafily procured, yet. even in this ag« f J"™"^ 
tian, there are thoufands irt the lower Gaffes who c 
not read. Befides, it is a we l-knowr. truth rhaU 
fame precepts inculcated by a Imng inftruao^- a^ 
V a proper oratory, enforced by a ferious a^.d aul 

ritative manner. Fod"« '^ P"''"^"' ^^f •• ".frf 
experienced In folitary retirement. There shkewi 
fympathy corn.^.micatedm a numerous audience, wn 
attaches the mind more Orongly to the fubjea. 



I 
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The obvlo\ts utility of difcourfes fFom the pulpit is 
proved by the decifions of experience. For, notwith- 
ftanding the coaiplaints againft the levity and profane- 
ne(s of the age, churches are ftill frequented with^ap- 
parent pleafure. And to be placed in a fituation where 
a good preacher prefides, is by, many efteemed a very 
effential requiiite to an agreeable retreat. '^ 

For excellent preachers this nation has been long 
diftinguifhe^d $ excellent, not fo much in the talents of 
an orator, as in the compofition of difcourfes. With 
an uncultivated voice, in an uncouth manner, acconi- 
panied with aukward attitudes, they have delivered ha* 
rangues fcarcely excelled in the fchools of Athens. As 
the French have exhibited their charafteriftic levity 
even in their boafted fermons, fo the Engliih have di^• 
played their natural folidity. 

The fermon^ of the laft century are indeed too long 
for the attention of modern indolence, but they abound 
with beauty that would reward it. Jeremy Taylor pof- 
feiled an invention profufely fertile ; a warm, rich, lively 
imagination ; a profound knowledge of authors, facred 
and profane, poetical, hiflorical, philofophical. He 
has embellifhed his fermons with citations from them, 
and has interwoven their gold into the rich tilTue of his 
own compofition. 

Nearly at the fame time with Taylor arofe liaac 
Barrow, a mighty genius, whofe ardour was capa- 
ble of accompliihing all it undertook. The tide of his 
eloquence flows with fmooth yet irrefiflible rapidity. 
He treats his fubjed almoft with mathematical pr'-cifion, 
and never leaves it till he has exhauded it. It has been 
faid, that a late moft popular orator of the Houfe of 
Lords aflerted, that he owed much of the fire of Jiis 
eloquence to the ftudy of Q^rrow. 

His editor, Tillotfon,~i9 more popular. His merit 
is unqueftionably great, and his fani,e has been extended 
to vt K exalted heights by the praifes of Addifon. He 
write:* with fufficient judgment and perfpieuity ; but 
there are tl^ofe who venture to fuggeft, that he has been 
too much celebrated as a model of fine compofition. 
They allow him every praife as a moft excellent divine ; 
but when they confider him as a writer, they think his 

0^2 . periods 
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periods migbt fcarc been fhorter, and his rhythm more 
harmonious. 

Sharp has beenjuftly celebrated for the perfpicuity of 
his ftvle, and the ardent flow of unaffefted piety 

Of a very different charafter from thefe, South has 
obtained a great and defer ved reputation. Wit was his 
talent, yet he often reaches fublimity. He is, however, 
one of thofe authors who is to be admired and not imi- 
tated. To excite a laugh from the pulpit, is to infpire 
the hearer with a levity of temper ill-adapted to the in- 
dulgence of devotional feelings. The tafte of the age 
in which South flouriftied gave countenance to pulpit jo- 
cularity. But though if is true that the lovers of come- 
dy have found their tafte gratified in the pcrufal of 
South's fermons, yet the man of ferious judgment alfo 
will difcover many folid arguments, many judicious 
oblervations, atid many fine expreffions, intermixed with 
a feries of profaic epigrams. 

The fagacious Ciarke pretended not to wit. He 
«fft:6ted not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. He 
rarely reaches the. fub'fime, or airtis at the pathetic; 
but in a clear, manly, flowing ftyle, he delivers the' 
moft important doctrines, confirmed on every occafion 
bj well-applied pafTages from fcripture. If he was not 
a fliining orator^ according to the ideas of rhetoricians, 
he was a very agreeable as well as ufeful preacher. He 
w^as not perfe^lly 01 thodox in his opinions ; a circum- 
ftance which has lowered his character among tninj. 
Certain it is, that he would have done more good in the 
world, had he confined his labours to practical diymity. 
Speculative and polemical divinity commonly di^V'^J 
fcepticifm, without contributing any thing to moral 
reformation. ,, 

The fermons that have been preached at Boyle s 
I.eftures are* among the beft argued in the languag^ 
They have been the laboured produdlions of the flio? 
ingenious men. But the whole colleftion never did 10 
much good as a fingle praftical difcourfe of Tillotfon. 

Atterbury was a polite writer. His fermons probablf 
owed fome of their fame, among his cotemporaries, who 
have lavifhly applauded him, to his mode of dthv^^f 

in the pulpit ; for the Tatler fays, it was fuch as would 

have 
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have been approved by a Longinus and Deniofthenes. 
He feems to have introduced the very judicious method 
of addreffirig the underftanding in the beginning of th« 
iermon, and the pafTions at the clofe. 

Rogers, fays his panegyrift Dr. Burton, ppfleflld an 
eloquence, nervous, iimple, perfuafive, and beautiful. 
An unAudied elegance marks his ftyle. He feems to 
have attained to that nice judgment, vrhich adapted the 
lame difcourfe to a ruftic, a city, an academical con- 
gregation. In a profefled elogium it is indeed allowable 
to exaggerate J yet what Burton has advanced is con- 
firmed by peruUng the fermons of Rogers. They are 
perfpicuous, folid, and written with remarkable eafe. 

Seed has obtained a great and deferved popularity. 
\Arith a rich and fportive fancy he combined a folid 
judgment. Unlike the generality of tho(e writers who 
aflPeft to be flowery, he abounds in found argument, 
and in juft remarks on human life. A fevere critic 
'would condemn him for a profufion of embellifhment j 
but y know not how it is, he had the (kill to give re- 
peated pleafure without fatiety. 

Such are the more popular of out Englifti ferraon- 
writers, the models of tfaoie many divines, who, with verv 
great merit, poffefs not the reputation of remarkable origi- 
nality. To enumerate them all were an endlefs talk ; 
for of no books in the Englifh language has there been 
'fo uficeaflng afuccefllon, as of fermons ; and to fpeak of 
living writers with freedom, is too Qften like thruding a 
hand into the neft of the hornet. 

Of late there have appeared publications of fermons 
addreiled to perfons of particular ages or defcriptions. 
Though Ibme of them exhibited a highly florid eloquence, 
and were received With great applaufe, yet they were too 
much ornamented, and, like many kinds of food, poflef- 
fed a fweetnefs which delights for a moment, but foon; 
terminates in loathing. They amufed the imagination, 
and (bmetimes touched the heart ; but they left to the 
underftanding little employment. 

Sermons, which came forth with lefs eclat, will ftand - 
a better chance of defcending to pofterity. Such are 
thofe of Sherlock, Seeker, and Jortin. The happinefs 
of mankind is concerned in the prefervation of their 

works, 
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works, while thofe of the frothy declaimer are dailj 
dropping unregretted into the gulph of obiivlon. 

It IS to be lamented, that the glaring and meretricious 
embellifliroents of the (bperficial writer are more com- 
monly imitated bj younr preachers, than the chafter 
beauties of the 4band divine. Fine language, as it is 
called, with a few hacknied fentiments and addreiles to 
the pafllons, often conftitute the whole merit of diA 
couries preached before the moft numerous congregati- 
ons in the metropolis. 

The Milors of the largeft flocks ufually affe€t popu- 
larity. Extemporary preaching is one of the inoft ef- 
feftual means of obtaining it.- It always pleafes the 
vulgar; probably becaufe it conveys the idea of immediate 
infpiration. It is true alfo, that by pleafing the vulgar, 
it is enabled to affe^ them. But yet there are many 
reafons to prevent its reception among the judicious. 
It may raife the paHions, it may communicate a mo* 
nientary fit of devotion ; but from its hafty production 
it can feldom be corredt or folid. It is, indeed, iel- 
dom attempted but by the fuperficial. The greateft di- 
vines have not been prefumptuous enough to lay before 
their audience the efRifions of the moment, but have 
ufually bellowed much time and care in the compofition 
of a jingle fermon. We are indeed informed that 
Clarke fometimes preached without written notes ; but 
the number of his printed fermdns is a proof that this 
was not his general practice. They who pollcfs the 
abilities of a Clarke may, however, fafely venture to 
produce an unpremeditated harangue. But they alfo 
would do right to recolledt, that the orations even of 
Demofthenes himfelf finelt of the lamp. 

Againft tho(e who prepare their difcourfes, a general 
complaint has been juade, that fermons are become in 
thefe days merely moral eflays. There was a time when 
a paflage from fcripture, well introduced, was efteemcd 
a flower of fpeech far fui*palling every ornament of 
rhetoric. It is now avoided as an ugly patch, that 
chequers with deformity the glofly contexure. 

A profefled chriftian preacher, addrefling a profefled 
chriftian audience, fhould remember, that, however beau- 
tiful his difcourfe, if it is no more than a moral difcourfe, 

he 
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he may preach it, and they may hear it, and yet both 
continue unconverted heathens. 

Every congregation of real chriftians vrlilies to find 
all morality deduced froni fcripture, and confirmed by 
it. Moral precepts, thus adorned, come from the pul- 
pit as from an oracle. Scriptural language is not inele- 
gant ; but if it were, a preacher fKould let ^lotives of 
duty exclude oflentation. In truth, he never appears 
to greater advantage, than wfhen he feems to forget his 
owji excellence, arid to lofe fight of himlelf in the ear- 
nedneis of his endeavours to promote the welfare ot 
his audience. 
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No. CLXIX. ONTHE NEGLECT OF ANTIENT 
AUTHORS. IN A.LETTER. 



THOUGH it be true, as you remarfci that, in the 
prefent times, learning is univerfaily admired, and 
the character of a man of tafte and letters is affefted not 
only in colleges, but in polite circles j not only by the 
philofopher, but by the beau and the coxcomb ; yet is it 
to be lamented, that there feems to remain no general 
relifti for folid erudition, very little veneration for the ini* 
mitable productions of Greece and Rome, and but a (light 
attention to the more abftrufe fciences and abftrafted dif- 
quifitions. We read for pleafure, for amufement, for 
mere paftime, which dry argument and connected rea- 
foning cannot always furniih. Light, airy, fuperficial 
compofitions, without fatiguing the intelledt, flatter the 
imagination ; and for the fake of this empty fatisfa6tion, 
to this trivial kind of reading is our time devoted, with- 
out regard to improvement of morals, or enlargement 
of underftanding. 

From negledting the writers of antiquity, we become 
ignorant of their beauties, vainly fuppofe that excel- 
lence is confined to modern authors, and that the 
antients can be admired only by prejudice and bigotry. 
Even they who are really fenfible of the excellence of 

the 
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the claificSy are willing, becauie they have negle^ed 
the (hidy of them, to depretlate their merits, and to 
extenuate the infamy of their ignorance, by pretending 
that the knowledge of them is not definibJe. Some 
there are, who, though they profefs an admiration of 
the antients, read them not in the originals, becau/e 
the^ think it poifible, without the trouble of loading 
their memories with dead languages, to tafte all their 
beauties through th^ medium of tranilations. 

To thofe who affirm, that an admiration of the an- 
tients is founded on prejudice, it is fufficient to replj, 
that the unanimous applaufe of whole nations, for many 
ages, cannot, with the appearance of reaibn, be attri- 
buted to implicit attachment, or ignorant wonder. 

As for thofe who condemn the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, becaufe they will not take the pains to underiland 
them, they are to be cenfured for their indolence, and 
defpifed for their artifice : and they who read a Horace, 
or a Virgil in an Englifh tranflation, however well 
performed, muft be told, that they will form no better 
idea of the inexprefHble graces of thefe poets, than they 
would receive of the mafter-pieces of a Raphael or & 
Guido, from the daubing of a mere copyift* In the 
transfuiion from one language to another, as it has been 
frequently remarked, the f^irit evaporates^ and feldpux 
any thing remains but a caput mortuum. 

The matter may be preferved, the ideas juftly exhi- 
bited, the hiftorical part accurately reprefented ; but 
the manner, the ftyle, the beauties of diftion, which 
conftttute more than half the excellence of the claflics, 
can feldoni be transferred to a modern language. They 
who read Tranilations only, are like thofe who view the 
figures of a beautiful piece of tapeftry on the wrong fide. 
I muft then earneftly, recommend it to you, if you 
wifh to tafte the genuine fweets of the claffic ftreams, 
to drink at the fountain. 
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No. CLXX. ON, THE RETIREMENT OF A 
COUNTRY TOWN, IN A LETTER. 

Roma rus optas, ahfentem rufticus urhem 
' Tollis ad ajira Hor. 



SIR, 

MY father had a lucrative place in the Cuftoms ; 
but as h[s family was large, he was unable to 
leave us fortunes, and contented himfelf with placing 
us in fuch (ituations in the world, as would give us an 
opportunity of acquiring a decent proyifion, if we {hould 
not be wanting to ourfelves. It was my lot, after hav- 
ing received a tindture of claflical education, to be put 
apprentice to a genteel bufinefs at the weft end of 
the town. As (bon as I was out of my time, I fet up 
for myfelf ; and though I cannot boaft that I was ever in 
$1 very great way, yet, by attention and frugality, I had 
accumulated, at the age of forty, a fum fufficienr to 
enable me to live in a comfortable manner, without the 
anxiety and confinement of trade, A handfome legacy 
from a relation of my wife, at once determined me, in 
my long meditated intention, to fell off at prime coft, 
and retire: 

I had always entertained a great idea of the happineis 
of living in the country. It was, indeed, natural in 
one who had dwelt near forty years in a dufty warehoufe, 
amidft the dirt, fmoke, and noife of the Strand ; and 
who had feldom made an excurfion beyond rhe cake - 
houfe at Hoxton, or the bowling-green at Hackney. 

One morning, while I' was revolving in my mind the 
idea of retirement, I happened to caft my eye on an 
adverlifement in the news-paper, in which a houfe, 
garden, and grounds, in a market town, about five and 
thirty miles from London, were announced to be let at 
fifty pounds a year. This appeared to me too advanta- 
geous a bargain to be negle^ed ; for, you muft know, 
I gave a hundred a year for my fliop, the area of which 

C^5 was 
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was no more than three yards by four ; and here were 
twenty acres of land, and a manHon that would contain 
my boufe ten times over, to he let for half the money. 
There was no time to be loft : I {hut up fhop, took my 
wife and family down, and fettled immediately. 

As I did not go into the country on an oeconomical 

flan, I wasrefolved to launch out a litile, and live, as 
could very well afford it, in a moderately genteel ftyle. 
I fet up a pofl-chaife, kept feveral hories, and two 
livery-fervants. This appearance placed me on a level 
with the beft families in the neighbourhood, and ac- 
cordingly I was viiited by all whoplaiaied the rank of 
gentleiolks. 

But, alas ! I found, not in this place, that happineis 
which I expe£ted. I have been convinced by ejtperi- 
ence, that a market town is not a proper fituation for 
the retirement of thofe who wilh to tafte the pleafuresof 
rur^l life,, and to pals the evening of their days in "^ 
ftatc of tranquillity. That you may judge of the im- 
propriety of fuch a retreat, I ihall give you an account 
of my reception in it, and of (everal circumftances, 
which render it Ipfs fit for the' enjoyments of thofe 
peaceful and domeftic pleafures, which every one who 
retires from bufinefs experts, than the noiiieil ftreet in 
the metropolis of the empire. 

The firft vifits were paid us from motives of curiofity, 
under the pretence of politenefs. Ourperibns, ourad- 
dreis, our charadlers, were, examined with all the feve- 
rity of criticifm, but without the candour of benevo- 
lence. The various remarks that were made, furniihecf, 
with improvements and embellishments, an inexhauft- 
ible fund of converfation for the next three months ; 
and I have had an opportunity of procuring the literal 
' reports, of one or two of our examiners, which, as 
they have entertained me, I fliall communicate for your 
amufement. 

In the morningr after her firft vifit, the '{quire's wife 
fet out to eafe her mind of the biirden of intelligence un- 
der which it laboured j which {l\t did, in every houfe 
flie entered, in nearly the following words : 

•* Well, have you feen the ne^-comers? Pray how 
" do you like Mrs. Townfend ? Oh 1 1 have acharm- 

'. - " ing 
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*' ing little anecdote concerning her. Youmjuft know,* 
** I have learnt who ihe was before ilie was marned. I 
** thought as much — do you know her fether was a 
** cheefenionger in Thames ftreet— but he broke, you 
•* muft know, and fo Mils was taken from bdarding 
** fchool, and in procefs of time arrived at the high 
** dignity of upper-maid to alderman Portfoken's lady, 
^* But, being vaft pretty, you muft know, and having 
** had a prodigious fine education, » Mr. Townfend the 
** common-council-man fell in Tove with her, and mar- 
ried her. This is all faft, you may depend upon 
it ; for our Sally heard it this very morning at the 
fliop.— Can't ftay ; but thought I would call and let 
you know. You fee how high fome people Jiojd up 
** their heads, but you'll underttand how to look upon 
** 'em now. — I have a little hundred places to call at; 
« — fo good morning." 

M'lCs Prue, a maiden lady of irreproachable chara6ler, 
let off on the lame expedition, as (oon as fhe had put on 
her morning-cap- - Brimful of news, Ihe cou|d hardly 
contain hertelf till fhe arrived (as Footc deicribes it) at 
the lawyer's brafs-knocker and mahogany- coloured door. 
No fooner was ilie feated than out it flew. 

** Well, Mrs. Leafum, we were at the new-coiners* 
** laft night j and luch a night ! Why they know no 
*• more of cards, than if they had not been ufed to play 
** above five or fix times a week in their lives. As uo 
the father and mother, one ihould not cxpe6l much 
from perfons, who, I fuppofe, got all their money 
in Houndfditch 5 . but really I pity the poor girls. 
They fat filent half an hour ; and then alked me, 
<* Lord help 'em I if I had read the laft new thing that 
•* came out. Pray what do you think of their perfons ? 
** — Some people fay the younger is handfome ; and 
•* indeed ihe does feem very good-natured. But as to 
** beauty I — all lihall fay is — flie does not pleafe me. 
•* To be fure, they are both fair enough too — their 
** features pretty regular, and fome think their eyes 
** very fine—but, Lord ! fo aukward, fo modeft, and 
" yet, at the fame time, fo much of the city air about 
** them, that they are abfolutely Intolerable. — In ftiort, 
•* I don't chafe to fpeak out — I am always tender of 
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•* the fubjc6l of charadters — but I have heard fomc- 
•* thin^^* Here (he concluded with a whifper, ^nd in 
« greAt hurry withdrew. 

The next houfe (he called in at, was the apothecary's. 
The apothecary was glad of a mouthful of news for hi^ 
patients. His patients fwallowed it eagerly, and fbon 
afterwards evacuated themfelves on all their viiitors, who 
went home, in great fpirits, to fpread what they had 
picked up among their families, and friends ; and thus, 
m the fpace of twentv-four hours, it was communicated 
over the whole pariin. 

With refpedt to myfelf, at the firft weekly club after 
our arrival, the 'fquire, the attorney, the apothecary, 
and twa or three gentlemen fots, who lived upon their 
means, as it is called, fat in judgment upon my charac- 
ter. After much debate, in which an equal portion of 
candour and difcernment was difplayed, I was found 
guilty of being a cockney, of never having hunted, of 
never having mot a partridge, of keeping a poor table^ 
and yet, at the (ame time, living above my fortune ; '| 

and iaftly, of having a great deal of pride that little be- 
came me. The ref ult was, that though they fhould 
condefcend to call upon me, as long as my pipe of 
excellent Port lafted, yet I was not to be admitted a 
member of their jolly fociety. 

It is true, I vidt, and am vifited j but as I really do 
not take much pleafure in a drunken bout ; as I am not 
¥ery well {killed in farming or fox-hunting ; and from a 
tendernels of conftitution, am obliged to be abftemious 
in the articles of eating and drinking, we commonly 
have more form in out meetings than cordialitj. To 
aflenible together for the fake of liberal and manly con- 
verfation is neld iniipid. My fons are never at home; 
and my daughters, who have been taught to fet a hi^h 
value on mental accompliibments, neither give nor re- 
ceive much fatisfadion in the company. of thofe, who 
think it the very fummit of education, to have learned, 
at a boarding- ichool, to dance and play a minuet. 

The envyi thejealou(y, and the impertinence of the 
lower fort of people, is not lefs confpicuous and trouble- 
fome than that x)f their fuperiors. If we fend to buy 
any thing, we are forced to pay Something more than 

any 
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any body elfe, becaufe we are the rich new-comers. If 
my cow happens to break into neighbour Hodg;e's field, 
ihe is pounded without notice, becaufe, forfooth, fhe is 
the Londoner's cow. If we walk down the town, all 
the doors and windows are flung open, and crowded with 
fpe£tators, juft as it is in London at my Lord Mayor's 
ihow. My poor wife and daughter's filks and fattins are 
Criticized with unrelenting feverity. 

Whenever my fervants go to any (hop, a fet of gof- 
lips make a point of meeting them, in order to alk what 
I had for dinner, how much fmall beer is confumed by us 
in a week, and a thoufand fimilar queftions. No little 
art is made ufe of to perfuade them that I am ftingy', and 
that my place is the worft in the town ; though, to mj 
certain knowledge, I am fo far impoied upon, being a 
ftranger, as that I am forced to pay a third more wages 
than any body elfe in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing pafles in my houie but it becomes matter of 
general converfation. If a coufin or an old acquaint- 
ance comes from London to fpend a few days with me, 
no pains are fpared to learn of the fervants who and what 
he is ; and if my fervants know nothing about him, Mifs 
Prue takes care to fuggeft, that he is in fome low trade, 
a mere mechanic in his beft fuit of cloaths. If he {hould 
take an evening walk with my daughters, unaccom- 
panied with me or my wife, he is going to be married to 
one of them diredtly. His name, his age, his origin, 
arc immediately divulged ; the fortune on both fides 
afcertained, and the day fixed. 

If my wife and I happen to (par a little, as is ufual 
among thofe who love one another with the fincereft 
afl^edion, a report is immediately circulated that I ufe my 
wife, or that fhe ufes me ill, and that, notwithftanding 
appearances to the contrary, we do not live happily to- 
gether. I can never buy nor fell a horfe, a cow, or a 
pig, nor change a fervant, but I am called behind my 
back a fool for my pains, and it is hinted that I do not 
■ know what I am about ; and indeed how fiiould I, fince 
I am a cit ? If I make an alteration in my garden, dig 
a ditch, mend a pigftye, or thatch a hovel, my tafte, 
my judgment, my pr^idence, are called in queftion, 
and it is charitably wiibcd that I do not bring my noble 

to 
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to nioepence, and 1117 ninepence to nothing. If, bj 
the careleiTnefs of mv cook-maid, a joint of meat fhould 
happen to be a little tainted in the dog-days, it gets 
wind, and it is immediately faid that I feed my family 
on (linking meat for cheapnefs. If a loaf fhouJd be a 
little mouidy in damp weather, I am railed at for keep- 
ing my bread till it is fpoiled, rather than give it to a 
poor cieature who is pcriftiing with hunger. In (hort, 
hardly a mou(e can ftir in any part of the houfe from the 
parlour to the fcullery, but the barber, the chandler, 
fhop keeper, the landlady at the alehoufe, the mantua- 
maker, and the chair- woman, find means to get a know- 
Jedge of it for the entertainment of their cudomers. 

Till I lived in this place, I never thought myfelf of 
fuch confequence as to merit general attention. In 
London, my next door neighbour neither knew nor 
cared what paiTed in my parlour or kitchen. I can 
however eafiiy account for this difference. In a market 
town, of no great opulence or extent, there are not ob- 
je^s enough to divert the idle. No plays, no audlions, 
no fine ftiops, no (bew-glafles. Scarcely anyamufement 
for fots, goflips, and old maids, but thinking and talk- 
ing on the affairs and families of other people. The 
fettlement of a ftranger in their town is food to them for 
years. They have been too long ufed to the natives to 
find any novelty in their concerns, and' perhaps have 
been induc«;d to regard them with that partiality of 
long acquaintance or of re'lationibip, which precludes 
malevolence. But ftrangers are lawful game ; and the 
cruelty of little minds is ibund to take a pleaiure in de- 
tracting from their cKarai^ers, and defeating, by falfe 
and malignant reprefentations, thofe fchemes of happi- 
nefs with which they flattered themfelves in retirement. 

Sick of fuch impertinence, and difgufted with the 
ill-nature of all around me, I have refolved to quit the 
market town, and have juft hired a houfe delightfully 
fituaied in a diitant village. It is the paternal habita- 
tion of a -man, who, having hopes of rifing at court, 
chulcs to leave his charming retreat, for a fmall dark 
houie in one of the dilmal lanes that lead into the 
Strand. I Iball have no near nei^hbouis but the vicar, 
who b not only a learned, virtuous, religious, an'd be^ 
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nevolenty but alio an agreeable man. His family, all 
of whom have that elegance of mind which refults from 
a tade for letters, will be much with mine. They have 
already formed a reciprocal attachment. And I hope 
to have found at lad, in this place, that happineis, 
which I vainly fought in a more frequented fituation. 
Of this I am confident, that the honeft fimplicity of the 
ruilics, if it is not agreeable, is far le(s difgufling, than 
the pert, afFedled, ill-natured airs and manners of the 
little half-bred gentry in little country towns. 

The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air fweet 
as it blows over the bloflbmed vale, peaceful hours,~focial 
cheerfulnels, domeftic joys, rural dignity — thefe are 
mine in mv village retreat. Nor do I regret the lois of 
formal vints, and that wretched intercourie with little 
minds, which, while it wore away life in iniipidity, 
expofed me to the envenomed ihafts of unmerited die- 
tradtion. 



No. CLXXI. CURSORY THOUGHTS ON 
EPISTOLARY WRITERS. 



WH £ N a writer has didinguifhed himfelf in his 
ftudied perfoimances, and pleafed us in thofe 
works, which he intended for our perufal, we become 
interefted in all that concerns him, and wifh to be ac- 
quainted with his ideas, as they flowed, without any 
view to their publication, in the open communications 
of a private and friendjy correfpondence. Beautiful 
minds, like beautiful bodies, appear graceful in an un- 
drefs. The awe which they infpire, when furrouiided 
with ail their dignity, is/ometimes mpre ftriking than 
pleafing j but v^^e feel burfelves relieved when admitted 
to their familiarity. We love to retire behind the 
fcenes, and to obferve the undifgulfed appearance of 
thofe, who pleafe us, when induftriouily decorated for 
public exhibition. From this caufe it has arifen, that 
the private letters of great men hay^ been always read 
with peculiar avidity. 

The 
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The Greeks, remarkable as thej were for diveHity of 
compofitioD, have not left many models in the epifto- 
lary ftjle. There is no doubt but that Xenophon excel- 
led in it, though moft of the letters which he wrote, 
have either not been colIeAed or preferred. Thofe of 
Socrates, Antifthenes, Ariftippus, Xenophon, JECchi" 
nes, and Philo, have never been popular. Thole which 
pais under the name of Ariftxnetus, are of a tafte leis 
refembling the attic, than the oriental. The dcfcrip- 
tions in them are poetically luxuriant, but the language 
is not pure, nor the ftyle fimple. 

The epiftles of Phalaris have been much read by the 
learned ; but though they are curious monument of the 
genius of the tyrant, they are not admirable fpecimens 
of epiftolary compoiiiion. They are better known 
from the violent difpute they occafioned between Bent- 
ley and Boyle, than from their intrinsic merit^ In ibme 
part of that famous controverfy, Bentley fays, with his 
ufual acrimony, that Boyle had made a bad book worie 
by a bad edition of it. 

Cicero, the world's great model in the oratorical and 
the philofophical, is no leis eminent in the epiftolary 
ftyle. He rivalled his great patterns, the Greeks, in 
eloquence and philofopby $ and he excelled them in his 
letters. His letters, indeed, were the genuine produc- 
tions of his unaffifted genius, and have a grace peculiar 
to themfelves. Many of his other works are profefledly 
imitations ; but conduced with that art which charac- 
terises genius, and appropriates all it handles. His 
letters were not ftudied, they were the cfRiiions of the 
moment,' they arofe from the occafion, and pleafe from 
their air of truth and unafFe^ed propriety. Whether 
buiineis, pleafure, politics, philofopby, or conjugal and 
paternal afFe6tion, are their fubj^fts, they are equally 
excellent, and always pleaiing. He wrote them with- 
out the leaft view of_ their coming to the public eye, 
and to this circumftance they owe a great (hare of their 
merit, their freedom from aflfe^tation Near a thoufand 
of them remain, and furnifh abundance of hiftorical In- 
formation, at the fame time that they exhibit the beft 
models for this fpecies of writing, 'i^hey are thought 
not to appear to the beft advantage in the fpecimens, 

which 
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which Dr. Middleton has infei ted in kis life of Cicero. 
No one was better able to do them juftice than that 
great biographer ; but it is faid, he committed the taik 
of tranflation to fome inferior afliftant. 

There was an age when the letters of PMnv were pre- 
ferred to thofe of Cicero. They have, mdeed, the 
glitter of an artificial polifli, but they w^ant the more 
captivating grace of natural beauty. They were 
ftudied, and they wear the appearance of ftudy. He 
who delights in elaborate and highly finiflied compo- 
iition, will be gratified in the perulal of Pliny j but he 
will at the fame time regret, if he has a tafte for pro- 
priety, that this labour was not beftowed where it 
would have been better placed. In a philofbphical 
dUcourie, or a formal harangue, we expeft the jnterpo- 
fition of art ; but, in an epiftle, we are better pleafed 
with the genuine effufions of nature, than with the ef« 
forts of ingenuity. 

SenecaV Moral Eflays have little right to the name 
of Epiftles, with which he diftinguifhed them. They 
are little more than a collection of common-place ol>- 
fervations^ abounding in wit and ingenious turns, but 
wholly deftitute of elegance and grace. His faults, in- 
deed, are fweet, as Quintilian faid ; but it is a fweet- 
nels which cloys, and can fcarcely pleafe tmy but a vi- 
tiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceafed to be a living lan^age, 
many excellent books of letters were written in it. It 
was the UHiverial language of learning. The literati 
of different nations, the rude languages of which would 
not repay the labour of cultivation, wifely chofe to 
communicate their thoughts in the pure diale6t of the 
court of Auguftus, Some of the earlieft of thefe are 
difgraced by the barbarifm of the times. But Petrarch 
ihine^ amidn: the furrounding obfcurity. True genius, « 
like his, was fure to difplay its luftr^, though it la- 
boured under the difadvantage of a prevailing corrup- 
tion of tafte. His language is by no means a model. 

Politian had juft pretenfions to true genius. There 
is a warmth and vigour in his poetry, which fully proves 
him ^to have podded the mens dvvinior. His epillles 
are elegant, but, like thofe of Pliny, whom he imi- 
tated* 
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tated, they are fonna] and affeded. Upon the whole, 
they are not unpleaiing, and abound with beautiful 
language. 

Eraiinus, a name that fhines forth with peculiar glorjr 
in the annab of literature, juftly poirefles- the firfb rank 
aniong the modern epiftolary writers. His ftyle indeed 
is not pure]/ Ciceronian, though it difplays many of 
its graces. It is entirely his own, though it often rifes 
to a level with claflical excellence. He was not fo 
fcrupuloufly exa^ in his taile, as to rejedt a barbarous 
and Gothic expreffion, if it conveyed his ideas pre- 
cifely. But he had the,flcill to ufe it with fuch pro- 
priety, that it acquired, in his writings, a grace and 
dignity. No man was better acquainted with the works 
of Cicero, and no man, after a few prejudices, formed 
in his youth, were removed, entertained a higher opi- 
nion of his beauties, or knew better how to imitate 
them. But he defpifed the fedt of Ciceronians, wrho 
would fcarcely admit a particle that was not to be found 
in their favourite author. He ridiculed them with ad- 
niimble wit and eloquence, in his dialogue Ciceroni** 
anus ; nor would he give countenance to fo ridiculous 
an affectation, by any part of his writings. More ftu- 
dioiu of copioufneis and vaiiety of matter, than of a 
Icrupulous imitation of any model, he feleds the moft 
exprefllve word he can find in the language, and, by a 
judicious compofition, renders it agreeable and proper* 
With all their defe6b in point of purity of language, 
his letters are uncommonly entertainmg ; and have that 
fpirit which genius can always exhibit, but which la- 
borious dulnels vainly imitates. There is a fund of 
Lucianic humour in all his more familiar writings ; in 
his colloquies it is moft confpicuous ; but it is alio very 
remarkable in many of his epiftles. Had he lived in 
an age when polite learning was more generally encou- 
raged and cultivated, his produdions would have been 
models of elegance, not inferior to the boafted reliques 
of antiquity. But, unfortunately, he was engaged in 
the unpleaiing difputes of pedantic theologifts 5 and, 
inftead of treading the flowery paths of Greek and Ro- 
man literature, for which he was adapted by nature, 
was obliged to toil through the thorny mazes of a bar- 
barous. 
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barous, perplexed, and irrational fyftem of divmity. 
His liberal mind foon perceived, and as foon avowed, 
the abfurdfty of the received modes and opinions ; but 
he had too great a veneration for genuine chriftianity, 
to negleft thofe ftudies, which his profeilion, as a chrift- 
iao a<id an eccIefiaiHc, naturally led him to cultivate. 
He faw, and in great meafure avoided, the inele- 
gancies which abounded in the theological writings of 
his times ; but it was not eafy always to be upon hit 
guard againft them ; and his mind retained a tin6lure 
of them, as waters are polluted with the impurities 
through which they flow. 

I omit a great number of epiftolary writers, who ha4 
little merit of their own, and who derived all their 
fame from a fervile imitation of Cicero. Aniong thefe 
is Paulus Manutius, who is faid to have often ipent a 
month in writing a fingle letter. We fee, indeed, in ^ 
confequence of this fcrupulous attention, an eleeanjt 
and ' truly Ciceronian phrafeology ; but we oblervc 
none of the native graces of unanedted compofition. 

^Our neighbours, the French, have arrogated great 
merit as epiftolary writer^. Their genius and their 
language appear to be well adapted to excel in it. But 
(bme of their moft celebrated writers have renounced 
the advantages which nature gave them, and have 
fpoiled all the beauties of fen timent and vivacity, b^ 
an unfeafonable profufion of wit. Balzac wearies his 
reader with the conftant recurrence of kbbured inge- 
nuity. 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts exprefled 
with great elegance. The language of compliment 
difgufts, in other writers,, by its unmeaning famenefs 
and formality. He has given it the grace of delicacy. 
But even he, though indifputably a line writer, is juft- 
ly cenfured by Bohours, for thoughts which the critic 
calls falfe. Like many others, he has neglected real 
beauties fof artificial ornaments. 

Our own countrymen have honourably diftinguiilied 
themselves / in this, as well as in every other kind of 
elegant compofition. The epiftolary ftyle of Swift is 
thought, by many, to excel all others, ft has purity, 
eafe, expreffion, and force. Pope's Letters are lively 

and 
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and delicate. Sbenftone's are much read i but it may 
be doubted whether thev have that peculiar and fbik* 
ing excellence, which fhould place theni among the 
clafllcs of our country. 

The late Lord Chefterfieldy though juftly decried as 
a moral inilrudtor, is admired as a writer of pectiliar 
elegance. No man more clo fely and fiicceisfully imi- 
tated the French, in every circunifhince. Like them, 
he writes with perfpicuity, vivacity, and that graceful- 
ncfs which, is fure to pleafe, and which he fo ftrenuouflj 
recommends. He is himfelf a proof of the efficacy of 
grace ; for, with all his merit, he was certainly fuper- 
iicial, and yet obtained a degree of fame, which more 
iblid writers have feldom poflefi^. 

Much hai been faid on the epiftolary fi:yle ; as if 
any one ftyle could be appropriated to the great variety 
of fubjedts which are treated of in letters. Eaie, it is 
true, ihould diftinguifh familiar letters, written on the 
common affairs of life f becaufe the mind is ufually at 
eafc while they are compofed. But, even in thefe, 
there incidentally ariles a topic, which requires elevat- 
ed expreffion) and an inverted conftrudion. Not to 
raifc the ftyle on thefe occaiions, is la' write unnatural- 
ly ; for nature teaches us to exprefs animated emotions 
of every kind in animated language. 

The impaffioned lover writes unnatural ry, if he writes 
with the cafe of Sevignd. The dependent writes un- 
naturallyto a fuperior, in the ftyle of familiarity. T^^* 
fuppliant writes unnaturally, if he rejedts the figures 
didtated by diftrefs, Canverfation admits of every ft/l^ 
but the poetic, and what are fetters but written conver- 
fation ? The great rule is, ta follow nature, and to 
avoid an affected manner* 
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Nu. CjlXXiI. on IHh NiiCESSlIY OF EXER- 
CISE, AMUSEMENTS, AND Af4 ATTEN riON 
TO HEALTH IN A LIFE OF STUDY. IN A 
LETTER. 



I Happened accidernaliy .10 meet a tellow-collegian, 
with whom, before we were feparated by the ca*- 
price of fortune, I was intimately acquainted. Surely 
It is he, faid I; hut, alas^ how changed? pale, ema- 
ciated, with hollow and lack-luftre eye, is this my old 
fchool-fellow, whofe ruddy cheeks and cheerful coun- 
tenance difplayed health and happine fs ?, What can 
have reduced my poor friend to fo wretched a condi- 
tion ? Intemperance, -or fome dreadful difeafe, muft 
have ftolen away his youth, and hurried him to a pre- 
mature old ag^. 

While I was thus refledting, he pafled me without 
taking notice. He feemed indeed to be fo entirely 
wrapped up in contemplation, as to pay ho regard to 
external objects. My curiofity and friendfliip were too 
much interefted, to fuffer him to leave me without 
giving fome account of himfeif. I foon overtook him, 
and he no fooner ,recognifed me, and perceived my fur- 
prife at his appearance, than he proceeded to a(Iign the 
caufes of it. 

You know, my friend, faid he, my firft and ftrong- 
eft pafllon was for literary fame. Flattered by my 
friends, and encouraged at my ichool, I perfuaded 
myfelf I was advancing in the career of glory, and, 
with all the ardour of enthuliafm, devoted every 
moment of my life to the puriiiit of learning. Pu- 
^* erile diveriions had no charms for me. A book was 
" my fole delight, my conftant companion, and was 
never laid ande, but while my mind was employed 
in compofition. During my reiidence at the uni- 
verfity, Ifpent the time which my companions al- 
lotted to rwal amufements, in examining thofe re- 
po/itories of ancient learning, the public libraries. I 
faw indeed the futility of fcholaftic logic, but a de^ 
fixe to qualify myfelf for the public exercifes, led me 

" to 
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*< to the attentive perulkl of Wallit and Saunderfon. 
** The fame motive engaged me in the dreary fubtil- 
<' ties of metapfajfics. Such (hidies en^rofied the 
•• greater part or my firft three years» with litde ad- 
'♦ vantage and no pleasure. The fatigue would have 
<* been intolerable, had it not foaietimes been tlievi^ 
•• ated by the charms of poetry. My favourite Virgil 
** and Horace,' and every polite writer of modern times, 
** afforded,- in their turn, an agreeable recreation. My 
** ezercifes were honourably diftinguiihed, and prai& 
** to an ingenuous mind is the beft reward of learned 
•* labours. 

*• With my charader for application and fobriety 
** (not to bead of my attainments), I found no difficuL- 
«' ty in obtaining orders. The head of my houie pro- 
<« cured me a curacy in a final! country town. Thither 
** I went, not without my collection of books, the aie 
<« of which I would not have foregone for a mitre. I 
^ had no other wifh than to improve myielf in learn- 
•* ing, and to perform the duty of an eccleiiaftic with 
«• decency and devotion. I was happy in the ,profpe6t 
«« of fpending my time uninterrupted by the intrufion 
«< of my academical friends, whom youth and high 
« fpirits would often lead to a noify behaviour little 
<< confident with meditation. My want of experience 
** concealed from me the difficulty of purfuing. the line 
« of conduct which inclination pointed out. I found 
•« it was nece/Iary, to my good reception among my pa- 
«« riiliioners, to give up the greatcft part of the day to 
« a participation in their amufements. In vain was it 
« that I laboured to excel in the pulpit. There was 
** not a man in the place who had an idea of the dig- 
** nity or utility of literary excellence, and who would 
** not moft cordially have hated even a Clarke or a Til- 
** lotfon, if he had never been in at the death of a 
** hare, nor drank his bottle at the club. The parfbn, 
** in theirr idea of his charafter, was a jolly fellow in 
** black, who was to lead a carelefslife all the week, 
** and preach againft it on Sundays. I could not bring 
<* myfelf to take delight in a fox-chace, and, though 
** good-nature prevented me from /hewing my diflike, 
** I could never meet any of the hunters with faiisfac- 

" tion. 
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** tion. The little pleafure I took in the only fociet/ 
^* that was to be obtained, ftill farther confirmed me in 
** my reclufe mode of liie. When my refolution ap- 
** peared. unchangeable, I was fufFered to live as I 
** pleafed, with the charadler oT an jodd, but inofFen- 
** ' five n^an In this umnolefted retreat, I found time 
*• to go through a complete courfe of ecclefiaftical hif- 
*• tory. I acquired a fufficient knowledge of the ori- 
ental languages ^p enable me to read the Pplyglott. 
I wrote a great number of fermons and theological 
** treatifes, an5 made many corrections in the vulgar 
** tranllation of the Bible. So wholly engroiTed was I 
** by my darling purfuits, that I feldom left my cham- 
** ber. In vain did the vernal fun invite. The niufic 
** of a pack of hounds, which frequently pafled my 
** window, had no charms in my ears. The rufal 
** fports of every kind were tedious and infipid. To 
my books I returned from every trifling avocation, 
with redoubled pleafure, and endeavoured to repay 
the loft of an hour in the day, by devoting a great 
portion of the night to ftudy. 

" It is really true, that my phief motive for appli* 
cation was a love of learning. Yet I will be fo in- 
" genuous as to own, I fometimes formed a wifti, that 
** my fmall ihare of merit, if I had any, might attraft 
the notice of my fuperiors. There is a time of life 
when fame alone appears to be an inadequate reward 
of great labour. It flatters that natural love of dif- 
lindlion which we all poiTefs, but it furniflies no con- 
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dred a year, with a houfe and garden, in a ftyle of 
decent elegancy which becomes a fcholar. The pa- 
tron was the efquire of the next parifh, who had al- 
ways treated me With fingular relpedt. I wasfooliih 
enough to fuppofe his regard for my charadler would 
** induce him to beftow his oenefice on me ; but I found 
** when it became vacant, he had ftaked and loft the 
** next prefentatibn at a game at whift with a clerical 
** fox-hunter. 

** I was at laft taken notice of by my diocefan. He 
" had heard of my indefatigable diligence, and recom- 

" mended 
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•* merded me to an eminent publiiher, as a proper per- 
•• fon to make an index to a very voluminous work. 
« I eager ly undertook the talk, with a view to pkafc 
•• fo gren.1 a man, and finifhed it in lefi than a year and 
** a half. The books were printed on a linall letter, 
•* and this work did my eyes an injury which they will 
** never recover ; but it muft be owned, on the other 
** hand, that the bookfeller ^ave me in return a bank 
** note of ten pounds. An index author feldom ao- 
** quires reputation. He is indeed leldom known ; but 
** it he happens to be difcovered, the accuracy of his 
** work is, in the opinion of many, a kind of difgracc 
*' to him. It feems to argue a degree of phlegmatic 
** duluefs and of patient labour, rarely in the power 
" of genius. It will not therefore be thought wonder- 
** fill that this laborious work produced no other efFefis 
•* than the injury of my eyes, and the payment of my 
" taylor's bill. 

" In this curacy I ftill continue, without any profpeft 
•* of change, un?efs when blindneis, occaiioned by /n- 
•' temperate lludy or the infirmities of age, iliall oblige 
** metorcfign. lam not of a difcontented difpofition, 
" nor do I relate my condition with a defign to crimi- 
*• nate others for their negle£t of me. Preferment 1 
** never fought by thofe methods which the worid 
*' agrees to be the bed iuited to procure it. I have 
•• therefore no right to complain of the want of that 
** which I did not rightly puriue. My motive for this 
** communication is to prevent others from incurring 
** miiery by a too great attachment to objefts laudable ifl 
" themfelves. I can never difcountenance an alten- 
** tion to literature. I ftill lovejt. I ftill venerate 
•* thofe that have excelled in it. 'But a iincere regard 
•* for many of the moft amiable and ufeful of my fpecies, 
** induces me to remind them, that they have a body 
** which requires a great fhare of their attention, and 
*' that no fatisfadion arifing from ftudy can ulti- 
mately counterbalance the lo(s of fight, and that long 
train of nervous difeafes fuperinduced by unremitted 
application. 

I mean not to excite y6ur fympathy : nor will I ex- 
aggerate my evils by defcription* My appearance 

« has 
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** has already convinced you that I am the vidlim of 
** difeafe. Nor will you hedtate to believe that the 
done, the gout, the hypochondria, which have worn 
out my tender frame, were derived froiti an attention 
unrelieved by the ufual and necefiary relaxations."i-» 
•* Had I been wife enough to have noounted a hqife 
** during the intervals of reading, and to have entered 
" into cheerful company at the clofe of a thoughtful 
•* day, I might have prolonged my favourite enjoy* 
** ments to a happy old age. 

** I am philofopher enough to bear with patiences. 
** condition which 1 cannot alter; yet I fometimes 
** think, though without the leaft degree of envy, that 
** an old fchool-fellow of mine, of a very different 
" turn from myfelf, is far happier. I remember I iilcd 
** to laugh at him, and think him very filly, when, at 
•* the time we were at the Univcrfity together, he ufed 
to mils an ingenious le6lure for the fake of a ride, 
and fpend the three ihillings with which I ihould 
have bought a book, in 'the hire of a horfe. It is 
" true, indeed, that he seed' not, and ought not, to 
have neglected his mental* improvement, oecaufe he 
had many opportunities of relaxation after the hours 
«f ftttdy were elapied. Yet if I judge of his conduQ 
by the apparent effeds of it at prefent, it appears t(> 
me in ^ len blameable light than it ufed to dp. He 
is now at the age of fixty-lhrce, for he was fomewhat 
older than myielf, and retains all the vigour and 
" alertneis of a young man* His countenance is hale, 
-" his limbs mufcular, and he reads the fervice and the 
news-piapery the only things he does read, Without' 
ipe€bi[cles. 

He iet out in life as friendlefs as myfelf. He en- 
gaged in a curacy in a fporting country* His love 
** of field* diveriions foon introduced hfm to what was 
** called the beft company. He poflefled the external 
** graces of behaviour, and at the fame time was deeply 
** &illed in horfe*fleAi, and had Bracken's Faniery bv 
^* heart. Such merits could not long pals itinrewarded. 
A baronet in the neighbourhood grew fond of him, 
and introdiuced him to hb family ; one of whom was 
an only daughter, of do great perfonal or mental 
Vol. II. , R •* accoroplilli- 
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ftccotnpliflunents. My friend, however, admired her 
fortune, and found no difficulty in obtaining her hand. 
The living on which he now refides was part of her 
portion, and, though of no great value, yet it fiir- 
niihes him with a pretty fnixgTportidg-box.- He com- 
monly reads prayers in his boots and (purs, while his 
** -hunter ftanda neighing in the porch till honeft Mofes 
** has twanged through his nofe the final and joyful 
** Amen. It is true, my old friend has no tafte, no 
learning, no refinement, but he has the u(e of his 
tye$^ and a -never-ceafing flow of fpirits ; he can 
^* walk as well as ever, has an excellent digeftion, and 
plenty to fumifh it with conftant employments 
" But his example is not to be followed, fioce be 
has run into an extreme, more culpable, though \A 
pernicious to himfelf than mine is to me. Far bp- 
pier and wiier the philofophical Euphranor, who, 
'*' with -the warmeft affedion tor learning, reftrained it, 
** as he has every other inordinate attachment, by the 
•*• rtiles of prudence ; and by paying all the attentioo 
'< which nature and reafon require, to his body and to 
'** his mindt has advanced the condition of both to a 
** high degree of attainable perfeftion.** 



No. CLXXIII. ON THB MERITS OF COVfLEY 

AS A POBT. 



THE biographers of our Englifh authors havefbme- 
times lallen into sT niiftake, which renders tbe 
truth of their ftory fufpe^ted. Their accounts arc truly 
panegyrics. The hero of their talcs, like the lover in 
the romance, » adorned with every good quality. Not 
content to relate fads with impartiality, they extenuate 
what is culpable, and exaggerate all that can admit of 
-cotiimendation. In truth, they who have exhibited the 
Jives of our authors, have ufuaily been the editors of 
their works ; and either from a real and natural fond- 
neis for thofe things on which they h»vre beftowed ca/^i 
JOT from tiue le(s l^udabl.e xaotiy6 of promoting the cir- 
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culation of a book in which they wereinterefted, have 
fpoken too highly even of thofe who merit moderate 
applaufe. But it is not wonderful if the trader repre- 
fents his own merchandize as the beft in the o^arket- 
place. 

It was the lot of Cowley to be handed down to pofte- 
rily by a writer who was famous in his day for elo* 
quence. Dr. Sprat probably undertook the office of a 
biographer, with a delign to difplay his talents in a 
fpecies of oratory which the Roman rhetoricians called 
the demonftrative. He difcharged it well as an artift, 
but failed as an accurate hiftorian. By placing Cowley 
m the firft rank of poets, he has in eflTe^l degraded him 
from the fubaltern nation which he had elfe preferved 
unmolefted. Dr. Sprat owed much of his own fame 
to the poet who had compared his flyle to the gentle 
and majeftic current of the Thames ; and returned the 
complimest, perhaps from other motives than thofe of 
gratitude; for the higher Cowley was exalted, the 
greater honour was refieded on thofe whom he had 
commended. Of this celebrated Billiop of Rochefter, 
Lord Orrery has faid, few men have gained a greater 
charader for elegance and corre^nels, and few open 
have deferved it lefs. And of the poet whom he 
praifed, the great Dryden has with diffidence remarked, 
that fomewhat of the purity of Englifli, fomewhat 06 
more equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweetneis in the 
numbers ; in one word, fomewhat of a finer turn and 
more lyrical verfe, is yet wanting 

Whatever are his defedts, no poe| has been more li- 
berally praifed.. Lord Clarendon has Taid, he made a 
flight above all men ; Addifon, in his account of the 
Englifh Poets, that he improved upon the Theban 
bard ; the Dake of Buckingham upon his Tombftone^ 
that he was the Engliih Pindar, the Horace, the Vir- 
gil, the Delight, the Glory, of his Timess And with 
refpeQ to th^ harflinels of his numbers, the eloquent 
Sprat tells us, that if his verfes in fome places feem not 
asfoftand flowing as one would have them, it was his 
choice, and not his fault. 

Such is the applaufe lavi/Eied on a writer who is now 
fel4om read. That he coiilj^ ever be efteemed as a 

^ Z pindaric 
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ptfldaric poet, it a curious literary phaenomenon. Wc 
toitXiy imftook hi$ own genius, when he thought of 
imitating Pmdar. He totally miftook the genijis of 
Pindar, when he thought his own incoherent fendments 
and numbers bore the kaft refemblance to thSe wild, yet 
regular fubinnhy of the Theban. He neglected even 
Hiofe forms, the ftrophe, antiftrophe, and epode, 
which eren imitative duhiefs can copy. Sublime 
imagery, vehement pathos, poetic fire, which confti- 
tute the elTence of the pindaric ode, are incompat&Ie 
with witty conceits, accurate antithefes, and vulgar ez- 
preflion. AH thefe imply the coolne^ of deliberate 
compofition, or the meanne9 of a little mind ; both 
of them moft repugnant to the truly pindaric ode, in 
which all is rapturous and noble. Wit of any kind 
would be improperly difplayed m fuch compofiti^ ; but 
toincreafe the abfurdity, the wit of CowleJ^ is often 
falfe. 

If the end of poetry is to pleaie, harmony of verfe is 
cflential to poetry, for^ without it, poetry cannot pleafe. 
It is not poffible, that any whofe ear has been attuned 
to the melody of good compofition, fhould read a fingle 
^de of Cowley witliout being /hocked with diicord. 
There is often nothing left but the jingle at the end to 
Allinguifli poems renowned for their fublimity, fi-om 
alfedted prole. Such poetry may juftly incur the ridicu-' 
lous title of Profe tun mad. 

Yet is there fc > ^itimes interwoven a purple patchy as 
Horace calls if ; ' ^^ fine exprelRoti,, a truly poetical 
thought, an haiitrotiious couplet ; W it occurs not 
often enpugh to repay the reader for the toilforoe tafl: 
of wading through a tedious aifemblage of dirp-opor- 
tfoned and difcoraant ftanzas. Of fuch confift his Pin- 
darics ; whidh, though they procured him the greateft 
ihare of his reputation, defetved it ieaft. Many of his 
other poeiiis,' rf^^e confider the rude ftate t)f verfifica- 
tion, and the bad Vfte of the timesi have great merit; 
and had he *nade Tibullus his model, iriftead ^ Pindar, 
his claim ip thefoft rank of pq^ts had not been called 
in quefliioui The tenderneis of love, tind the feft 
language of complamt, were adapted to his genras. 
^^ ire chofe to tread in the fbotfteps of Alcaeus, as he 

fays 
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(ays bioif^^, who, accprding to the Halicaroaifian. 
combined xhcfAiyetKofvti Km ii&, or adopted the grand, 
as well as the iweet. « 

That he had a tafte for Latin poetry, and wrpte in it 
with elegance, the well-known Epitaph on hi«ifelf, up- 
on his retireiiient^ and an adniirabre iaiitatioo of Horace; » 
are full proofs. But, furely, his rhetorical biographer 
makes ufe of the figute hyperbole, when he' affirms that 
Cowley has excelled the Romans, themfelves. He was^ 
inferior to many a writer of leis fame in the Mufa An- 
glicans. But Kill he. had great m&rit ; and I muft con- 
lefs I have read his Latin verfesVith more pieafure,. than' 
any pf his Englifh can afford. 

But, after all the honours that have been accumulM^ 
jed on his name as a poet^ his great merit conHfted in; 
proiak compoGcioa. In tins department he is an el^- 
i|j;Wit,'a pleafing, a judicious writer. His Ipv© of r«s-^ 
tu!ement and contemplation^ qualified him for a morali(l ;: 
and it is much to ie lamented^ that he did not devote^ 
a g^reater part of hh time to a kind of writing which^ 
.appeared n$itural tp'hi^n, and^ in which he excelled. 
Tht Iangu^e« of h^ heart; ihines forth in the, Ih tie he.* 
las left us, and we cannot but love it; 

Much more of that language would hare defcended.' 
tO ^pQft fe tUj Sy if hk firiends, ^oeaa miftakea opinkm of 
propriety," had not (lipprefled his private letters. Dr. 
pprf^t a^^ Mr.^Qiffbrd wei;e,^vavKedyy poffe^ed of m?.ny y 
and'tne Very reafon affigned by tlie biographer) for their 
fuppreffion, (KoiJitd have operated in their publication. 
The letters that pafs between particular friends, fays he^^ 
iT'they are written as they ought to be, that is, I fup- 
pofe, in an.artleis manner, can fcarcely ever be fi| to^ 
lee the light;. How great an injury would polite learn- 
ing have iuftained) if the friends of Qicero had thought' 
like Sprat and Clifford f 

They would better have confi^Ued the reputation of 
the poet, had they pronounccjd the Pindarics un^t to 
fee the light. Editors, in general, would aft more ho- 
nourably, in exhibiting only the beft of their author's 
pi'odui^ions, than in praifing, as well as publiihing, ajll 
that has fallen from his pen. But, in truth,, to have 
left out any part of his poems, would,. in that age, 

have 
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have been an unpardonable omHIipii 1 for who iKould 
dare to mutilate a Pindar ? 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has already 
begun to ftrip the poet of his borrowed honours. A ' 
critic, whofe genius and judgment keep pace with each 
other, and wSo illuminates every fubje5ft on which he 
treats, has allotted Cowley his juft ipecies c^ praife, 
and has eiven the world, in a judicious feleSion of hb 
works, an that they pofleiled of real vahie. 

Of thefe the profe forms a principal part. It is writ- 
ten in a ftyle fufficiently flowing to prove that Cowley 
was not deftitute of a mufical ear 1 a circumftance which 
countenances the opinion of^thoie who maintain that 
be affedtcd a rugged ftyle. Was it a compliance with 
the tafte of the age, that induced him to affed defor- 
mity ? Unfortunate compliance with a deploraWe tdfte. 
He, as well as they whom he imitated, Donne and 
Jonfoo, were unqueftionsAly poffefled of great learning 
and ingenuity s but they allnegle^ed tht graces of 
compcmtion, and will, therefore, ibon be numbered 
among thofe once celebrated vrriters, whofe nfility now 
^pnfifb m 6Htng a vdtcancy on the upper ihelf of jfbme 
dufty and deferted library. 



No. CLXXIV, cuRsoRV and general 

HINTS ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 



TH E fcarcity of Books, a few centuries ago, was 
the principal obflade to the advancement of 
learning. The multitude of them is become, in the 
prefent age, fcarcely lefs injurrots to its intere/b, ^J 
diftra^ing the ftudent in his choice, and by diflfufingan 
incorred and undiftinguifbing tafte. 

To read all books on all fubjefts, would require an 
uninterrupted attention during the longeft life even of 
lin Antediluvian. To read only the moft ceIebrat«/» 
written in a few languages, is an employment fufficient 

tQ 
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Wi fill up every hour of laborious application, For tbo 

fake then of faving time, and* of directing the judg- 

jiient of the inexperienced, it becomes an uleful attempt 

to fugee{% fome general hihts,. which may tend tofacili* 

tate feledlion. 

One rule of the greateff confequepce is, to read only. . 
or chiefly the original treatifes in air the various depart^ 
ments of- fcience, and of literature. Nearly the fame 
fpace of time, though not the fame degree of attention^ 
is neceflary to perufe the faint c<Jpics of imitative in- 
duftry, as would appropriate to the fludent the folid* 
productions of native genius. This rule is more par- 
ticularly to be obferved on the firft entrance on fttidy. 
The foundation muft be Ikid deep, and formed of folid 
timterial^. The fuperftrudure will often admit flight 
and fuperficiar appendages; When we have ftudied th& 
fine rehques of thoib who have lived before us, we may 
derive much plesfiire from, a^tendin^ to the additional 
labours of contemporary genius; mit to begin with, 
tliefe h to fouit^i Hte me iQotr^CQrded in &e Gofpcl,: 
an edifice in the fand'. 

It were no lefs preiumptuous than fuperfluous to ad« 
dre(s directions in the choice of authors,, tp the learned.. 
But we may venture, without aiTogance, to point put 
a few to the notice of the young and ingenuous pupil,, 
with adefign to abbreviate or facilitate his labour. 
He who IS entering on the ftudy of divinity, wilhna- 
^ turally devote his firft attention to the fcriptures. The 
original language of the Old Teftament is often un- 
known even to the learned and ingenious; and not- 
withilanding what fome critics have, as it were, offi- 
cially obferved on the fubje^, the negledt of it, though 
culpable, is feldom attended with much difadvantage. 
But the knowledge of Greek is indifpenfably neceflary,. 
x^ theology is purfued as a profeflion. 

The prophetical parts will claim the greateft ihare^f 
attention in the perufal of the Old Teftament. Dr. 
Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies wilt 
be a fufficient guide for fubfequent application to them. 
To illuftrate the New Teftament, it will be proper to^ 
have recourfe to Percy's Key to it, to Trapp's Notes, to 
Locke on the Epiftles^ and to Mede on the Apocalypfe. 

With 
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With thefe afTiftances the ftudent, who is not defipent 
in naturaJ ability, will make a competent proBciencj, 
even though he fhould totally negle^l thofe myriads of 
treati/es which have rendered the body of divinity^ as 
it is called, enormous beyond comprehenfion. 

The ftudent in phyfic is commonly introduced to the 
knowledge of it by a public lecturer, who iuperintends, 
or at leaft directs, his courfe of residing. Natural and 
experimental fcience, in all their ranuficationsy are in 
ibme degree requiiite to his further advancement. Thefe 
alone will indeed render him ingenious in his cloiet, but 
will avail little at the bedfide without other aid. To 
thefe mud be added a mofl accurate obfervation of the 
human franne in all its fluctuations of health, difeafe* 
and convalefcence. The reading of cafes ftri^ly deli- 
neated, is found to be the beft fuccedaneum where afdlual 
pra^tce and obfervation are precluded. Syflem is in 
general delufive and iofufficient. 

To the profefTed lawyer, fcarccly ai^^, book on the 
fubjedt of law is uninterefting ox uiele^. But he who 
purfues the ftudy merely as an accomplifhment in a 
compreheniive plan of education, will find all the ne- 
cfeiTary lights in the volumes of Grotius, Pufiendor^ 
Burn, and Blackdone. 

He who wiihes to g&in a complete knowledge of 

frammar, may fucceed in his attempt without loading 
5s memory with the works of Prifcian, or of thofe 
thoulands who have toiled in this circumfcribed pro- 
vince. Let hun, after having ftudied grammatically the 
elements of Latin and Greek, digeft the Hermes of 
Harris, and the Introdudtion. of Lowth. 

The art of rhetoric never yet formed, an Englifli ora* 
tor. It is one of thofe artificial atfiftances of geniusj 
which genius wants not, and of which dulneis can 
linle avail itfelf But as there are excellent books 
written on it, the general fcholar muft pay it his at- 
feotion. Let him then read Cicero on the Orator, and 
Quintilian's Inilitutes, and he need not trouble him^ 
ieiT with thofe meagre treatifes which give a hard name 
io the natural modes of e:^prefHon, and teach us thai, 
like- Hudibras, we cannot open our mouths, but out 
there flies a trop^. 

He 
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H^ who !s inkpelled b^ neceffit^ or ioclinftf ion^ to aN 
t^iH) tOvk)gic^ m^y.WiH proprieiy negledlaii tbensb^^* 
biflt of the fchooU, Bjidn 9«t to. th^.S|a|ymq bimfel^. 
iludy obI^ ibe works of SaunderfoD,, Wallis,. W«its^w 
^nd Hams. r/. •- , - . ; , 

if the barren fieM of meta{)Hy&Cft is ever caipabbof 
repaying^ tbe toil of cvltiiiati<»i,.il..can oskJy be wbeil 
|he . aitentioR* is c€>nfiaed ta fucb. ai^bon as. Uocke^ 
PJ^tdbefon,. and Beattie*. ' 

If ethics are to be confidered' iri tbfe fyfleniatical ' 
xQfitJbod of afdence, the moral pbilofoph)^ of H.utcke'* 
ion may^bM^coinmefided as: oai3 of the deardl, tho ^ 
naoft elegast, and the concifelt ^tfeatifes-tbat have ap^ ^ 
peared upon them. The qimiepus^ ,^ters^ who hav« 
fabricared-fiinoifttl and deftnifidve. fyfteiii3> way bt. fair 
fered to (ink in the gtilph of oblivion never: to eoieifje. 

Iii natural philofophy.y tbp.airy fkbricsof hy^thetical ' 
vftfions ought not to claim the attention of a. niomenn 
The fun of Newton has. obforbed the ra-diancei of all ' 
other luminaries, in this departmenl. His. work^ and « 
thofe of his ibllcw.era will, of courfo, fti|Kf (ede the in* 
finite number of folios, which« to ufe the expreiSooa ^ 
of Horace, may be ' fent to wrap upr frankincen/e and'- 
perfumes, the only way 1o which they- can now be ufc» ♦ 
Inl. He to whom the works of the great philofopher 
are unintelligible, may acquieice with Tecurity in the iJ^ 
luftratibns of Pemberton and Rownirig... The lover ctf^ 
natural hiilory, zoology, and botany, will not be at a ^ 
lois in the feleftion of books, while fame refounds the 
names of Buii^n, of Pennant, of Lxwnssns^ The Ro?- 
mances of Pliny and his imitatots will have* no^faariue -• 
with the Jover of truth. 

To the clalHcal fcholar, the properbooks are uliially 
pointed out by the fuperintendants of his education; 
and when once he has tafted them, his owa cultivated 
feelings will direft him in the choice of modem prx)* , 
dn^tibns. Every one knows who were the beft authors 
in the Auguftan age; and the chieC caution neceflary is» 
that the text of a Virgil, a Horace, an Ovid» may not^ 
be loft- in the attention given to the tedious comments- 
of a few Dhtcbmen. I have kbown thofe who hax^ 
toiled thxough the claffics, cum notis variarMm^ much 

R 5^ kf* 
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kit acauamted witli them than he who sever read them 
bat in Sandb/s edition. In attending to Buiinan 'sfnd 
Heinlius, thej overlooked the text ; which was loft like 
a jewel in a dunghill. Thefe lahorions annotators ex- 
plain what needs not explanation, and, wirh a littlef 
critical knavery, pafi hj a real dtfBculty without notfce. 
I an coavinced that a tafte U>r the cla&cs is rather im* 
peded than promoted by the Daapbm edition, 10 which 
boys are initiated ; but in which the words «f the 
a«thor are choaked, fik'e wholefoine plapts aKneng 
weeds, by the notes and interpretation. To b^ pof- 
iefled of comments on the claifics ishowtver de^able^ 
for diilicuhies wilT fometiaies occur which at ikd fight 
perplex the moft ingenious ^ but I ikould prefer, t'of 
tommon reading, fiich editions as that of Jones 4i Horace^ 
Dire£Ho^ for the fbnnatioa 6f the hdfs library have 
often bemi wanted by thefe, twbo, wkh an inciinatioo: 
• for the elegant amufement of ceadi^ig, have been on- 
able to indulge it withouil danger, becaufe they had 
none to guide thein in tbek choice. In my humble 
opinion, thp folbwing bobks itiight have a pla^e in ic^^ 
not only without hazard of rll.coniequences; biat witli 
great advantage to tafte, and to that perfonal beautj 
which arifea from mental. All the periodical publica- 
tions of repute that have been written on the mode^ 
of the Spedator» RoHinV Works, Plutarch's Lives 
Shakeipeare, Milton, Pope, and the moil: efleemed hifi- 
torians of their own countiy, may be ftrongly recom- 
mended. To thefe, for the ^ke of imbibing a c]afl»- 
ca( tafte> may be added the be6: trandations of the 
antients. Pope's Hom^r, Diryden's Vir^il^ and Mei»- 
moth's Pliny. If French books are required, thofe of 
Boileau, Pontenelle, Le Phiche, and fome lele^ pieces 
of Voltaire and Roufleau, may with propriety be ad^ 
mitted. Novels, it is feared, will not be diipenfed 
with r Thofe then o{^ Rtchardfon and Fielding are al^ 
lowed, yet tiot without rehidlance. Every thing inde^ 
Scate wilFof courfe be excluded $ but perhaps there*i^ 
not tefs danger in works called (entinoeBtal. They attack 
the heart mpre fiiccefsfuljy, becaufe more cautioufly. 
Religious books will find a j^kce, but not without rer 
ftri^ioo 1 for there is a fpecics of derotional^ compo- 

fitioj;^ 
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fition, whicb, by inflaming the padlons and imagina* 
^lon, contributes to corruption, while it feems to pro- 
mote the warmeft piety. From their feniibilitj of heart 
and warmth of fancy, the ibfter fex is fuppofed to be 
mod inclined to admit tbei errors of myftics and enthur 



NO.CLXXV. CURSORY REMARKS ON THE 
ODYSSEY, ON POPE'S TR AJiSLATIOJ^^MRV 

spence's essay, &C. 

— — i— — i— — — — i^— — ' ■ ■ ■! II • 

t 

IT is generally agreed^ that the Odyfley is inferior ta 
the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus^ a$ well as by 
other critics^ to have been the produ6lion of Homeps • 
old age, when it may reafbnably be fuppofed tb^<ardour 
of his senius was in Ibme degree abated. *' Jo the 
" Odyflcy," fays that critic, " he may be juftly (kid 
'^ to refemble the fettin^ fun, whofe grandeur ftilt r&> 
*' mains without the original heat of his beams. Like 
" the ocean, whofe very ihores, when deferted by the 
'* tide, mark out how wide it ibmetimes flows ;. fa . 
^' Homer's genius, when ebbing into all thofe fabulous - 
" and incr^ible ramblings of Ulyfles, fliews plainly 
** how. fublime it' once had been. Pam fpfiaking^of. 
** old age, but it is the old age of Hbmer."*^^ 

It is certain,, that, if the OdyfTey is not. to be piaced: 
in the fame cank with the Iliad, fo neither ought it to 
obtain (blow.aclafs as to.be overlooked and difregard- 
ed. It' has, However, been negledted^by the moderns, 
and they who have been able to repeat the Iliadi have, 
fcarcely deigned* to read the CMyfley. Every fchdol- 
boy. is acquainted, with the anger of Achilles and its 
confequences, while^he neither knows nor is folicitous 
to learn the adventures of the wife Ulyffes : though 
MfiidoR], it may be fuppofed, would be commonly a. 
better model for his imitation than valour. 

An ingenic^us writer has endeavoured to vindicate the 
Odyiley from the negle6lm which it has long lain ; but. 
a prepofieifioain favour of efiabliiUed cuftoms, has hi-- 

thtnb 
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tbeito prevented ovr vMk, feliools from ibbftirntmg it 
IB iht room of tbe Ilmd That the Ifiad Ihonld be 
negleded i§ not indeed to be wifhed, but that it fhoold 
engrofi our wbole attention, to the utter exclofion of 
the Odyfkjt is certainly nnieafonable. 

The Iliad prefects us with a rough profped, like that 
, ot high aiountains, craggj rodbs, and foamiog cau- 
rads I while the Odjfkj exhibits a fofter fcene, and 
(oggefts ideas (imilar to thofe which arile from the land- 
fcape, where all u mild, ferene, and beauti&l. The 
one is' like the pictures of Poufiin, the other like thole 
of Claude Lorain. A reader admires the IKad, but he 
lofes ihe OdyflejF. 

The works of Homer appeared (b eailj in the world, 
and fince their appearance have been fo frequently 
praifed and illuftiated, that at this late period it h not 
ueceiTary to add to the general panesjnc. Suffice it to 
recommend the perufal of a few authors, which may 
dear the way 10 the (hidy of the Odyfty. Among 
thefe, are the papers in the Adventurer on thi^ fubjed. 
Pope's Notes to his Tr^inflation, and above all Mr. 
Spcnce'svery elegant and ingenious Effay. As to the 
Tranilation itfelf, it abounds with faults and abfurdi- 
tics. Without derogating from the merit of Pope as 
an original poet, we may venture to pronounce his 
Odyiley a paraphrafe, lather than a juft tranflation of 
Homer.* The copy no more refemblcs the pifture, than 
the portrait On a fign-poft ufually refembles the perfon- 
age intended to be exhibited. The chief beauty of 
Homer is iSmplicity, which, in- the Tranflation, is fa- 
crificed to a gaudy glare and artificial enibellifhments. 
As a poem conildered by itfelf, it has many beautiful 
paflages ; but as a tranilation, it is perhaps unworthy 
the reputation it has obtained. 

To cenfure fo celebrated a name* might appear ar- 
rogant in an individual, were he not fupported by many 
and judicious critics. Mr. Spence, whofe opinion is 
deciflve, and, injiar cmniumy points out defers m Pope's 
Tranflation, which could never have efcaped fo great a 
poet hut from hafle and wearineis. In this wor^, 
Pope was afliiled by inferior writers; but as the whole 
is publiflied under his name^ he will ever be aniwerable 

. or 
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for its faults* Thd tT^nftitioii of tlie Iliad,, thougb. ft 
very excellent model of verfificatioiiy exliibits no( a ^vSt 
pi^ire of the fimp1e» yet maeaificettt, Maeoniaa. 

Mr. Spence's Eiiaj^ at the lame time that it will'ex* 
hibit the deformities of the Tranfiauon^ will in^ire a 
tafte for the beauties of the original ;. and, indeed, the 
general remai«ks, wbich are ifKerfperfed with the great* 
eft judgment and elegance, wilt contribute to teach a; 
juft method of crilicifm iftaknod: every fpecies of poetry* 

Mr, Spence was a truly ctaHical writer. He was-no^. 
]e(s amiable ift hi» mam)er«< tbail pkafiag in his produc- 
tions. That he chiefly wrote m/ dialogue is to be la- 
mented ; fortbafrforini whet^e the perions- are. fiditious^ 
has feldom been approved in* England, though it has; 
often fucceed«d in France. / 
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tyranniis op sophocles, and sever ab. 
Circumstances i^espectino the gr^--^ 
cian i^rama. 



OF the Hiree Gredc dramatic poets, Sophocles is the 
nooft celebcaled ; and of the produQions of So* 
Ehocles, the Oedipus Tyrannua.is tie moft excellent^ 
t has ftqod the left of the fcvereft criticifm. The unities- 
<^ time, piace» and afliop, are inviolably preferved ; and.; 
while. the Tragedy fatisfie^the critic, who judges ft by. 
the laws of Ariftotie, itpleafes the con»mon reader and^ 
^e&ior, who forms. W. opinion from the feelings of^ 
his natur;8. N^ver was there a taJe tuqt^ afiedting than 
that of Oedipu9> and never was it told more pathetic 
callj^ than by Sophoclbs, Many a tear has it excited' 
from an Athenian audience, whofe hearts were ever, 
finely fuiceptible of the fentimenta of humanity.: but 
the beft tranflation of it would not equally pleale in ai 
modern theatre. Many other caufes of its failure may. 
bea(%ned, befidea thai {tmfjkU^ artkisapis, and ipr- 

C(HDplexitf^ 
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complexity of fMc, which the tafte of the modems is 
top much vitiated to reliih. 

In the firft place, it muft be coofidered, that everj 
original compofition muft lofe fomething of its beautj 
from the bed tranflation. It is a common remark, ^that 
the fpirit of an author, like that of fi>me eflences, eva* 
porates by transfuiioiL Foreign manners, and foreign 
cuftoms, are feldom undesftood by a common audience, 
and as feldom approved. The majority of an Engliih 
audience are unacquainted with antient learning, and 
can take no pleafure in the representation of men and 
things which have not fallen under their notice. Add to 
this, that they k)ve to fee Tragedies formed on their 
own hillories, or 00 hiflories in which they are in iome 
manner nearly intereftedi Wheu Shakespeare's hifto- 
rical dramas are reprefented, they fee! as Englifhmenin 
r.ery event ;• they take part with their Edwards and 
I'feniies, as friends and fellow-countrymeii ; they glory 
»n their fuccefTes, and (ympathiae with their misfortuaes. 
Toaiimilar drcumftance may part of the applauie, 
which the Athenians beftowed on this Tragedy of So- 
phocles, be attributed ; for Oedipus was king of a neigh- 
bouring country, with which the Athenians were always 
inliniaicjy connefted cither in war or peace* 

Thefe confideration^ ihould teach us to content our- 
it:lve& with admiring Sophocles in the clofet, without 
attempting to obtrude him on the ftage, which muft 
always accommodate itfelf to the tafte^ of the times, 
whether unrcafonable orjuft, confident or capricious. 

In truth* the warmeft admirer of antient G^eek poetry 
umft acknowledge a barrenneis of invention, m the 
ciioice of fubjeds^ The Trojan war, and riie misfor* 
tunes of the Theban king, are almoft the only fources 
from whiciv thole great mailers of compolition. Homer, 
^fchylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, have derived their 
fubje^ matter. They have, indeed, embelli(hed thefe 
little parts of hiftory with all the fire -of imagination and 
melody of poetry ; but is it not ftrange, thai m a country 
like Greece, where the reftlefi fpirit of military virtue 
was continually forming noble dedans, and atchieving 
glorious exploits, the. poets could diicover no ilhiftrious 
deed worthy of being painted in never-fading colours, 

but 
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but-4lie JftifHt-ovit ftonW of a woodifii horie, ian^ it 
Sphu&x^ fiddle? It ^ diffii^uYt -for- an age like the pre- 
feat, wkkh hungers and tbiriis after novelty, to con-^ 
ceive that ah atidi^ce could ht with patience during 
the recifaT of ;^ ftof ^vKith aH miift havehear<i a thou- 
iand times ; : efpecially; as it was unadorned wkh the 
SDeretriciovis'anifice^ of pkjrers, with thunder aAdlight-^ 
aing, hail and' Tai#y telling bells, and- tiiifeF garments. 
. But the Ifafiiene^ of the fUry in the Grecian poet* 
becsHueiagreeableto-the aiidienee> through that 'vene- 
sation which evevy- thing %hatb^m a mark Ofantiiiuttv 
demands. That the ftory on whicb a dramatic poem i» 
founded, ihould not be of modern date^ has, r thinkv 
been lalH down as a rule. Nor is it the precept of an 
arbitrary critic, but is. juftified by nature and reafom 
ImagioailoA atways exceeds reality. The vulgar could: 
never prevailv«pe» theiii f e l%»ft to-loak on fcenesi:^ to the- 
realit)' of which theyhave been eye-witnefles, with the: 
fam^ ardour ^s on thofe which they ht^e received fron* 
rfreir ancieftors, and* have painted with 'the ftrongeft co- 
lours oa ihe^* fency* - Itt obedience to this rule, the: 
Greek poets took their fubjefls from antient fadts^ 
unrverfall)' Known, believed,' an J admired : and' the- 
atvdience entered the theatre, to behold a lively reprch- 
fentatioQ of the picture already formed ia their o^n. 
inJagiliariorK . . ' 

.A modern reader has not a preparatory difpofition of 
Diind peceflftry to. receive all ihat pleafure from the fe 
compofitions, which tFanfporred an antient Greek. He, 
does not gibv^ with that patriotic ardour which he would 
£eel on reading glorious deeds of a fellow-country marv 
when Honier repiefents a hero breaking the Trojaa 
phalanx ^nd encountering' a Heftor, He does not con- 
fer an antient ThebsCn or Athenian involved in the 
guilt of undeftgned parrieide or ince^ nearly enough 
conneded with him to excite. his fympathy in a. violent 
degree : but all thele feelings in a Gre^sian audieqce^ 
tKTcaiioned by a Grecian fufferer, account for that un^ 
common delight which thoy took in their dramatic re» 
prefentations, and for their freedom from that fatieta 
which might otherwife have been occafioned by a fimpkt: 
and reiterated t«ilc.. 
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An Englift aii4moe hu ktiqly fkowm ilftlCiiDt'foi 
ftverfe firoDi the totieiil Tmgedys as wm exptdet^ by. 
its fiiv4)iintb]fc reception of Em«ia and CaraOaau^ M^ribi 
ten oa the Grecian model: hot, perhff^^ t)ii>. event: i» 
not To much to be attributed to the retital.of tbe refioi. 
ed tafte of an Attic ajidience,. as to tlie infatiaUe avi- 
dity of fomething new. The BngUfli are: as: focd of 
the MHfftf n inliteiatiiref at the Athcniaaa weie in po«. 
litict : but, whether caprice or reafon, whether tafle or 
faftiien, gave them a favourable reception on the £^g«< 
Hfli ftage, it is certain that Elfrida aund Caradacus aie 
elegant poems, formed exadl/ on the aqtient model, 
and may be read with creat advantage by thpfe who 
wi/h to entertain a jnft idea of the Greek Tra^y 
without a knowledge of the language. 



No.CLXX\rn. CURSORY RBMARKSON SOM^ 
OP THE Mi NOR ENGLISH POETS. 



WE are told in the e|Nffle to the Piibs, that poeti^ 
cal mediocrity is> intolerable ; yet we find that 
Poets, of inferior merit as well as fame, are read with 
pleafure. 

ft is true, indeed, that the loudeft* mel6dy of the 
grove is poured forth by the lark, the blackbird, th^ 
thrufh, and the nightingale ; but it is no leis true, that 
their paufes are often nlled by the fweet warblings of 
the linnet and the red-breaft. The lofty cedar that 
waves on the fummit of the poetic mountain, feems to 
overilfadow, and exclude, by its luxuriance, all other 
vegetation. He, however, who approaches ft) will find 
many a violet and primrofe fpringing at its root. He 
will often diicover^ amid a plentiful growth of weeds, 
a modeft fl6wret lifting its humble head,, and becoming 
more beautiful by feeming to concear the native f^eet- 
nefs of its odour, and the luflre-of its hues? 

The firft dignities in the commonwei^kh of l^tters^are 
pre-occupied by fuch wiiters as Spenfec, Mikon> Dryw 

den. 
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den, and Pope ; but, at the fame time, the numerous 
fubaltern ftations are frequently filled with honour. 

Many Poets of original beauty were in their own times 
fo obfcure as to be now totally unknown. Such are the 
authors of our molt popular ballads, the general recep^ 
tion of which is a prpof of their excellence, more con- 
vincing tha,n the decifions of criticifm. The learned 
* Poet has commonly owed much of his excellence to imi- 
tation; but the ballad-writer drew only from his own 
refources when he fung the wild wood-notes of nature* 
Their metre often pofTefles a kind of harmony quite 
different from claflical verfification, indeed, yet at the 
lame time pleafing to the uncprrupted ea^ . 

Of Poets once known and admired,' feveral ar^ 
fallen into total dilrepute. Drayton was honoured Hy'^ 
commentator who muft have given fame to anywriter^ 
If Selden's tafte was equal to his learning, X>ray ton 
is indeed moft highly diftingMifKed; The Potyolbioii 
is. However, no more read ; and the Oow length of the 
tedious alexandrine in which it is written, will prevent 
its revival, as it has Haftened its oblivion. 

The Gondibert of D^Avenant has been the fubiefl 
of critical controverly from the time of its publication, 
Its plan was originally defended by the great Hobbes, 
and its execution has been greatly praiftd. Yet few 
have attended'to it with any pleafure, and dill fewer 
have had a degree of patience fufHcient to bear them 
through the perufal of it. The truth is, the ftanza 
which he adopted, is better fuited to elegiac than to 
. heroic poetry. A beautifully defcriptive panage, inter- 
fperfed in the courfe of two or three hundred lines, will 
not afieviate the tedium of the reft ; as an occafional 
flafh of lightning cannot illuminate the continued gloomi"i 
neis of ^n exteniive profpedt. - 

For the honour of Englifh literature, moil of the poe- 
tical produflions which were admired in the reign of 
Charles, Hiould now be configned to everlafting obli- 
vion. They difplay, indeed, a fportive licentioufnel^ 
, of fancy, but they aife incorre^ beyond the example of 
%tij age. Some of the bcft po^ts of the times, among 
whom were Mulgrave, Doifet, and Rofc^mmon, though 
pofiefled of wit and tafi^, produced nothing worthy of 

immortality. 
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immortality. The morals of the age were as Hcditious 
as the tafle ; and the love of pleafure introduced an in- 
dolence, which admitted not an application fufiScient to 
give the laft poIilK of corred elegance. 

-The iludy of the ancients, and of the French, has 
gradually refined the national tafte to a degree of fafti- 
dioiis delicacy ; and writers who have poffeiTed claifical 
beautv have been read with admiration, though they 
have nad nothing to recommend them to the notice of a 
Charles the Second or a Sedley. 

Tfie number of minor poets, who diiplayed great 
merit, yet who feem to have derived it all from imita- 
tion, is too tcfliotts to enumerate. Philips and his friend 
Smith were v.^^eft and claiCcal in a degree fiiperior to 
tbetr contempcK^nes. Philips has perrormed the talk 
^ imitation, with an accuracy of refemblance fcarcely 
equalled by any of his followers but Browne. The 
Pbxdra and Hippolitus of Smith has ever been efteem- 
eda line poem, and the beauty of tl^e ftyle and har- 
mony of the verfe induce us to regret that he lived to 
fioifli'ib few produ6lions. 

Within the fpace of half the laft century, a defire to 
fmjtate ihe excellent models of our mbrectk^brated 
bards, has crowded the middle ranks with a multitude 
too great to obtain, even for the deferving individual, 
any very diftin^uiihed fame. One Poet has arifen after 
another, and iupplanted him as the fucceeding wave 
feenu to fwallow up the wave that went before. Mod 
of them have e;Khibited an harmonious verification, and 
have fele^ed a profudon of fpendid expreflions ; but 
have in general b^en deficient in that noble fire, and 
thofe fimple graces, which mark originality of genius. 
They are, however, read with pleafure, and fweetly fill 
up the intervals of avocation among the bufy and com- 
mercial world, who are not acquainted with the Greeks 
and Romans, and with whom novelty often* poiTeffes the 
charm of beauty. 

There is a force and fblemnity in the poems of Tickell, 
which.at leaft place him on a level with his patron as a 
poet. Hts Colin and Lucy is ooe of the moft (weetly 
piithetic poems in the la,ajg^uage. 

Broo'me*. 
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Broome, though 'honourablyaflbciated with Pope iii^ 
the work of tranflation, fecnis to have had fcarcely any 
other merit than this to bear him down the dream of 

liine.' . . r ■ ■' ■ - ■ 

Trapp wrote Latin verfe with elegance, and was a 
good critic jfibut it has been oijferved of his Virgil, that 
he had done wifely to have {topped at his prefao?. . 

*The genius of Collins feems m ibme meiafure to have 
refembled that of Tickell. Dignity, folemnity, and 
patluxs, .are. the ftriking features of his compoiitions. 
None but a true poet could have written the long, over 
Fiddle in Shakefpeare*s Cymbe line. 
' The'Englifh Tibullus, Hammond, has written irnly 
cfegant verfe ; but I know not whether his reprefenta- 
<tions greatly iffed the heart, though they sp'^capproVed 
hy the judgment ^nd imagination. Ti^yTiave, how- 
ever, ferved as patterns for the love fick nymphs an<l 
(wains who delight in giving vent to their pauion in the 
language of poetry. 

Love and its tffc^s were beautifully defcribed by the 
elegantly fenfible Lord Lyttelton. To al^rt-tbat he- 
was reiajarkable for poetical genius, were to lefTen, hy 
^endeavouring to exaggerate; his praife.' Force, firei 
ftnd an exuberance of invention, were not his excel- 
•fences ; but that equable beauty of fentimenjt and 
diction, which reAilts from an elegant mind. Thie 
graces diftmguifli hi« compoiitions, as the virtues mark- 
ed his honourable life. 

Moore's Fables difplay indubitable mari^ of geiiius ; 
but he wants the (implicity of Gay and Fontaitie. He 
lliews, however, a talent for defcription, which would 
have fhone*in the iiigher kinds of poetry 5 and a deli- 
cacy of mind, which, it might be ;,fuppofed, could h6 
. acquired only in a higher ^here than that in which he 
was born. 

Genius and learning sirere poiTeiTed in a very cmi- 
neat degree by Mecdqk* He had that peculiar kind of 
genhis which qt^jified him to excel in th6 depiartment 
of fiucred pOe|0r. tt is to be wiihed, that his verfion of 
the PialoHi.Jrere adopted in chxirches, not only in the 
{riace c^iil^rnhoM and Hopkins, but of Bradj and 
' ■ '■■ . ' '• Tate. 
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Tate. Such an event would be no leb advaatageous 
to piety, than to ufte. 



No. CLXXVIIL CURSORY and uncok- 

NECTBD REMARKS ON SOME OP THE 
MINOR GREEK POETS. 

' k ^ H E intrinfic graces of the claflic writers ha^^e 
JL charmed eyerj mind which was faiceptible of 
thebeauties of fpirit^ tafte» and elegance. Since the 
revival q^learning, innumerable critics have employe^i 
themielvesii^«4^$^^y"^S ^he beauties which thej fel%, 
or in removing the difficulties and obftr-uAions which iier 
tarded theic progreis ia the p^rufal of the aiuieats. At 
prefent, there is fcarcelv any room for criticiioi on the 
antients ; and the molb laborious Commenta,tor6nd$> with 
regret, his profoundeft rtfeafcbe5> andhisacutef^re^iaFk^ 
anticipated by the. lucubrations of former critics : but as 
there is fcarcely a greater difference between the featm^ 
of the face, than between the faqulties of the nund ia 
different men, and a% obje^ muft ffrike various feellnp 
in various nunners, the works of tafte an^g^ius.JBaf, 
on different reviews, furnifE inexhauQible matter for 
critical obfervation. Upon n this principle, authoiis, of 
the prefeiit age, venture to add to the labours of their 
ptredecefTors,. without fearing or incurring the imputa- 
tion of vanity or impertinence. 

The prefent remarks fliall be confined to fome of the 
Gree;k M^^or Poets, without minutely attending tachror 
nologica! or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with fweetneis, of melody 
with ffrepgth, the Greek is better adapijed to beautiful 
cooipofition, than any modern Iftn^uage.. The {ta^iaa 
has all its foftneis, but ws^n,ts: its forc^. Tha»>. If rench 
poifefles elegance a.nd expref&on, but jf de^yciie^i ia 
Found a^ dignity. Th& Eaigliih is ffrong,' neitvou^, 
flowery, 6t for animated oratpry^nd; cnthufii^ftic poetry, 
but ^bounds with Saxon \atonoiyllables^ itt adapted to 

exprefi 
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cxprefs the mufic of mellifluouii cadence. To compare 
the Dutch and the German with the kngaage of Athens^ 
were tb compare the jarring noife of:grating iron, with 
the foft warUmgs of tiie ilute. The other iangnages of 
Europe are equally unfit for hannonious modukkioiH 
aod indeed cannot properlj be examined in this plaoe^ 
as the people^ vrho^akthem, have not jet diftinguiih* 
ed thelrifchres by any Writrogs tndy ckflical. 
. The Grtek Ep^ram natutarllf fails £r(l imder our 
prefent <oiiideratbn. Of thefe little comjpofitions> 
iv^hkh owe their origin to Greece, none can be inien- ^ 
fible of the beautj, \^hofe tafte is not vitiated by the 
led delicate, wit of the modern Epigrammatift> Indeed^ 
to relidi the iimpk graces of the Greek Epigram, the 
tafte mufttnot he formed upon the model even of. the 
celebrated' Martial. An^ong the Latin poets, Catullus 
lifitproaches neareft to the Greeks in this fpecies oCcom^^ 
pofit]on» 

The Anthobgix, ftill extant, are written by various 
authors*, and there are fcarcely fiifiicient Epigraifis of 
any onef to difcriminate his mannet from^hat of othert^ 
Suffice it to remark in general, that their beauty doe* 
not ^ften coi^ in a pointy or witty conceit, i^t in a 
fimpiicity of thought, and a fweetnefe of language. 

The golden v^rfes of Pythagoras, though not re- 
markable for fplendor of diction, or flowing verfifica- 
tnm, are yet Inghly beautiful in the concife and forc^)6 
mode of mculcating morality, and virtues almoft Chrift-- 
. lan. The earlier philofophers of Greece conveyed' 
then- tenets in verfe, not fo much becaufe they a^ired 
to the charader of poete, as becaufe precepts, delivered 
in metre, vrere more eafily retained in the memory of 
their difciples. Pythagoras has comprifed every neceP* 
• lary rule for the conduit of life in this little poem, and 
he that commits it to memory, will not want a guide to 
diredt his behaviour under any event : but though the 
moimllty of thefe verfen is their moVe valuaUe beauty, 
yet are they by no means deftitute a( poetical merit. 

That gtnefofity of ibul, which ever accompanies true 
gentuiB^ has induced the poets and philofophers, of al| 
a^, «o<blid forth in the cau& of liberty. Alcseus^ of 

Wiu^ fflems from the monumenu of ^vot^uit/ we may 

form 
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form the moft exalted idea, firft raifed himfelf to emi- 
ncDce b^ a poem, intituled Stafiotica» a violent invec- 
tire againft Pittacus, at that time the tyrant of Athens. 
It has not efcaped the general wreck, and we have on)/ I 
a few broken fpccimens of this celebrated writer's worb 
nreferved by the antient grammarians. We muft, there- 
fore, be contented to learn his charmer from the judi- 
cious Quintilian, and the learned Dionyfius of Halicar« 
nafTus : the former of whom aflertSy that he was con* 
cife, fublime, accurate, and in many refpefb refembied 
Homer ; the latter, that he had a grimdeur, brevitj, 
and fweetnels, equally 1>lended throughout all his com- 
pofitions. . 

Stefichorus, according to Qnintilian» was reaurUbk 
for ftrength of genius. He gave to lyric poetry, all the 
Iblemnity of the Epopoea. Had he known how to re 
ftrain the impetuofity of his genius, it is fud, he wodd 
have rivalled Homer: but , unfortunately, the noble 
warmth of his temper urged him beyond tbeboojids of 
juft writing, and he ieems to have railed of ea^celleoce 
by a redundancy of beauties. * 

The fragments of Menander are fufficiently excellent 
to induce every votary of learning to regret the lofs of 
his works. Some indeed have thought, that time never 
gave a greater blow to polite literature, than in the de- 
SruAion of the Comedies of Menander : but as Terence 
has preferved hb ^rit and his ilyle, perhaps the want 
of tne original is compeniated by the exaft copyings 
of that elegant author. Qubtilian, from whole judg- 
ment there is fcarcely an appeal, has represented Me* 
nander as alone fufficient to form our tafte and &y^C' 
The few remains, preferved by Stobaeus, whether the 
beauty of the fentlments, or the purity ofthedi&ios, be 
regarded, muft be pronounced uncommonly excdlent* 
They are, however, too generally known to require il- 
luftration. 

Simonides is chara^erifed by Longinus, as a poet re* 
markable ^ for the pathetic. Of his wridngs, • very fe* 
have furyived the injuries of time. The little pocni on 
Danae, is, however, fufficient to juftify the ju4gi»*'^^ 
of Longinus. Nothing can be mpre delicately tender, 
or more exquifitcly pathetic. Thstc is fametbing.m€Xt 

preffiUy 
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p^efliblj pleafing to the mind, in the reprefentation of a 
mother addrefllng a deeping infant unconfcfous of its 
danger, with aii the endearing bkndifhnients of matejr- 
nalfohdneis. 

The other remarkable poem of this author, which 
time has fpared, is of a very different kind. }l is a 
iatire on Women, and is well known by a proiaic tranf- 
lation of it, inferted in the Eflays of a celebrated mo- 
dern writer. 

Alcman of Laconia is another melancholy inftanceof 
the depredations which the hand of Time has made on 
the mod valuable works of antiquity. Of this author* 
once celebrated throughout Greece, quoted by the 
learned, and repeated by the fair, fcarcely the name is 
known in the prefetit age. Athenaeus, Hephseftion, the 
fcholiaft on Pindar, Eullathius, and Plutarch, have vin«- 
-dicated him from abfolute oblivion, b^ preferving a few 
jof his fragments. Love verfes, which fince his time 
have emp&yed fome of the greateft writers, and have 
been admired by the moft fenHble readers, were of his 
'invention. All who preceded him had invaiiably writ- 
ten in Hexameter. He fubjoined the elegiac verfe, and 
may juftly claim the honour of having invented that 
fpecies of poetry, which Ovid and the other Latin 
elegiac Writers have iince advanced to a moft pleating 
' ipecies of compofition. 

Archilochus wrote iambics and elegiacs ; the former, 
iatirical ; the latter, amorous. That he fucceeded in 
liis attempts, we have fuificient rea(bn to conclude from 
the teftimonies of the greateft critics of antiquity, Horace 
- and Longinus. There is not enough of him remaining, 
to enable us to form a judgment of the impartiality of 
their deciiion, and we mufl be contented to acquteice in 
their authority. 

Lucian fays, in one of bis Dialogues, that the poets 
have given Jupiter many of his moft pompous epithets, 
merely for the fake of a fonorous word to fill up a verfe. 
The hymns of Orpheus abound with thefe expletives ; 
and the reader is often difgufted with founding verie al- 
moft deftttute of fenfe. If, however, they were compofed 
for mufic, they may pafs uncenfured by (ome : for it feems 
to have been generally and moft abiiirdly agreed, and it 

is 
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is obfervable at this daj, that very little attention is to 
be paid to the words of Opens, Odes, and Songs^ 
which are writtea merel/ for mid&c. The poans oi 
Orpheus, if thofe which aie extant are like all his pVo- 
du^ions, would certainlj moTe ao ftones. . What iias 
been faid of the hymns of this poet, msj be extended 
to many other Greek compofitions of the fame ipecies.. 
General cenfure will, however, feldom be juft, ai^i it 
DDttft be confefled, that there are fbme among them, 
particularly thofe of Calliaxachus, truly fublime and 
beautiful. 

There was a fpecies of poetrv among the Athenians, 
which, in fome meafure, refemoled many of our Eng- 
lifh ballads. At the approach of a war, or after a vio- 
tory or defeat, the poets and ftatefmen ufually difperied 
aniong the people fome fhort compofition, which tend*- 
cd to animate them with courage, or to infpire theni 
with Joy. Solon, the wife legiflator of Athens^ was 
too well acquainted with the poWbr of poetry over the 
human heart, to negle^ this efficacious method of en- 
forcing his laws, and propagating his infkitutions among 
the lower ranks of the Athenians. There are ftill ex- 
tant fome of his pieces, which bear internal marks of 
having been purpofely written to give the pec^Ie a paA 
fion for liberty, to infpire them with a love of virtue^ 
and to teach them obedience to the laws. They are, 
"" indeed, written in the elegiac meafure, but have nothing 
of the foft amorous drain which diilingtiiikes the Oyi- ^ 
dian elegy. Thevare manly, moral, and fevere. By 
thefe, it is a well known fad, the" Athenians were ann 
mated to reiume a war which they had dropt in deipair ; 
and in confequence of the ardour which thefe infpired, 
they obtained a complete vidory over their enemies. 

Tyrtaus wrote in a fimilar ftyle, but entirely confined 
him(elf to martial fubjeds; So ftrongly is military va- 
lour, and the love of liberty enforced in his little Com- 
pofitions, that it would by no means be abfurd to at- 
tribute the victories vof the Grecians over the Perfians, 
as much to a Tyrtsus, as tp a Miltiades- or Themif- 
tocles. The eifeds of fuch political ballads have been 
frequently feen among the Englilli in a time of a war. 
Every one has heard of Lillabullero*««-Many a poor fel- 
low 
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low has been tempted to quit the plough and the loom for 
the fword, on hearing a fong in praife of Hawke or Wolfe 
roared t>y his obftreperous compaijions. Thefe verfes are 
too deficient in point 6f elegance toaditiit of quotations, 
and the frequent opportunities of hearing them from the 
mouths of the vulgar, render repetition in this place un- 
necefljrrj. The bards of Grub-ftreet arc commonly the 
authors of our martial ballads ; but at Athens they were 
written by poets, ftatefmen, and phildfbphers. W^ may 
judge of the influence of their productions, by the power- 
ful effedl of our rude and even nonfen^cal rhymes. 

Pew antient authols have been lefs read than Ly» 
cophroif His obfcurity not only retards, but difgufts 
the reader; yet, perhaps, his Want <)f per fpicuity, though 
highly difagreeable to the (hident, is an excellence in a 
work confining of predidtions. Prophecies and oracles' 
have ever been purpofely obfcure, and almoft unintel- ' 
llgible. * The mind that attends to thefe uninfpired pre- 
dictions of paganifm, voluntarily renounces reafon, and 
believes the liiore as it underftands the lefs ; but whether 
Lycophron is to be praifed or cenfured fdr obicurity^ 
certain it is, that on this account he will never become 
a favourite author. Notwithftanding the labours of the 
great Potter, he is ftill difficult, and vf'iW probably con- 
tinue to repoie in dud and daiknefs, amidft the dull col- 
lections of antiquated mufeums. 

The poeuis of Bacchylides, however he is neglected 
by the moderns, were highly honoured by an antient, 
who was efteeraed a complete judge of literary merit. 
Hiero hefitated not to pronounce them fuperior to the 
Odes of Pindar, which have beeh generally celebrated 
as the utmoft efforts of human genius. The opinion 
of Hiero may, however, be queftioned with an appear- 
ance of plaufibility, v/hen it is confidered, that his cha- 
racter, as a critic, was eftablilTied by his courtiers, who, 
ro gain his favour, might not fcruple to violate the truth. 

The gay, the fprightly, the voluptuous Anacreon is 
known to every reader. His fubjeCts, and his manner 
of treating them, have captivated all who are lufceptible 
either of pleafure or of poetry. There is, indeed, aa 
exquifite tendernefs, delicacy, and lafte in ibefeiiti^ 
ments, but I have always thought he derived no fmall 
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iliare of his beauty from the choice of expreflions, and 
the peculiar barniony of his veries. It has been objeded 
to hiin by rigid nioralifts, that his writings tend to pro- 
mote drunkenne6 and debauchery* But this obje£tioa 
might in fome degree be extended to a great part of the 
/ineft writen, ancient and modern. A man of ienfe and 
judgment will admire the beauties of a compolition, 
'without fufFering its fentiments to influence his prin- 
ciples or his condudt. He will look upon the more li- 
centious fallies of Anacreontic writers, as little jeux 
^efprii defigned to pleafc in the hour of convivial'fefti- 
vitVy but not to regulate his thoughts aiid a6tions in the 
(enous concerns of life. Whatever may be the moral 
tendency of his writings, it is certain that as a poet he 
is unrivalled in that ipecies of compofition which he 
adopted. Many have been the imitations of him, but 
few have fucceeded. The joys of love and wine have 
indeed been defcribed by his followers^ but their touches 
are more like the dawbings of an unikilful painter, than 
the exquifits traits of a mailer hand. Cowley, whofe 
genius certainly partook more of the Anacreontic than 
of the Pindaric, has been one of his happieft imitators, 
for he is rather to be called an imitator than a tranflatof : 
But the Engliih reader will not form a juft idea of the 
merits of Ahacreon, from thofe Bacchanalian ibngs 
which fo frequently appear under the title of Ana- 
creontic. * 

The paflion of love was never more ftrongly felt or 
defcribed thdn by the fenfible Sappho. The little 
Greek ode, preferv^Si by Longinus, the metre of which 
derives its name from her, has been tranflated hf Mr. 
, Phillips with all the air of an original. The Latin 
tranflation of Catullus appears much inferior to that of 
our countryman. The Greek indeed is much corrupted, 
and, as it now (lands, is leis pleating than the Englifh. 
Every one, who on reading it recollefts. its pc^afion, 
/ muft lament that fo warm a pafllon, fo leelingly re- 
prefentcd, was excited by an improper obje^. 

Scali^er, whofe judgment, though fometimes called 
in queftion, ought certainly to have great weight, be- 
ftowed very extraordinary praifes on the writings of Op- 
pian; a poet, who, though he has been compared to 

Virgil 
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Virgil in his Georgics, is only penifed by the curious in 
Grecian literature, and is known only by name to the 
common reader. The emperor Caracaira, under whom 
he flouriilied, is fald to have been (6 charmed with his 
poems, as to have ordered him "k ftater for each verfe. - 
Modern critics will, however, dare to. call in queftion 
the tafte of Caracalla.' The works df Oppian confift* 
cd of halieutics, cynogetics, and ixeutics, the latter of 
which have perifhed by the injuries of time. He was a. 
grammarian, which, in the idea of the Greeks, meant 
a profefled fcholar ; and in every age, the works of 
men, who profefled literature, have been lefs admired 
than the Vigorous and wild produftions of uncultivated 
genius. The former are contented to avoid faults, but 
genius labours after beauties only. .Apollonius is more 
correft than Homer,, and Johnfon than Shakefpeare j 
but Apollonius and Johnfon are coldly approved, while 
Homer and Shakefpeare are beheld with aflonifliment 
almoft equal to idolatry. 'It fliould however be remark- 
ed to the honour of Apollonius, that the judicious Virgil 
borrowed icveral of bis moft celebrated fimilies from 
him, and perhaps he is not to be. ranked among ih^f oet^t 
minoref, Oppian has met with the ufual fate of gram- 
marians, and has fcarcely been read ; but the reader of 
tafte will yet find many paflages, which, if they are not 
fublime, he muft confels to be beautiful. 

Tryphiodorus has been introduced t9 the Englifli 
reader, by the excellent tranflation of the ingenious 
Mr. Merrick. Homer he certainly imitated, and has 
fucceeded in the imitation. Copies taken by great 
matters, though inferior in general, yet in fome parts 
commonly rival their originals. Tryphiodorus reaches 
not the niblimer flights of the Maeonian bar4, but he 
fometimes follows his lefs daring excurfions.at no diflant 
interval. It is enough to recommend him to general 
approbation^ that with a moderate portion of Homer's 
fire, he4las more correftneis. He may be read with ad- 
vantage not only in a poetical, but in an hiftorical 
view. Where Homer difcontinued the thread of his 
ftory, Tryphiodorus ha^'taken it up. Indeed this poem 
is a neceflary fupplement to the Iliad, without which 
the reader is left unfatisfied^ Tryphi<?dorus is faid to 
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bave written another poem, called O^b^^iia XHw^y^etiMfuSkt 
in which he has omitted, through each book, the letter 
which marked the number of it. Such a kind of xroin- 
potition is trifling, and beneath a man of genius ; but 
It mud be allowed to J» a work of^reat di£cultj, and 
confequoatlj a proof of great application. Nor ought 
It to injure the charader of Tryphiodorus as a poet, 
but to be viewed as the wanton production of an in- 
genious, but ill^emplojed grammarian. If Hooier 
wrote the battfe of the Frogs and Mice, and Virgil 
dcfcanted on his Gnat, without loiing the d^nity of 
their cliaradlers ; inferior writers may. indulge the inof- 
fenGvc failles of whim, without the imputation of folly 
prjpucrility. 

hi the perufal of folne of thefe, and other of the 
Minor PoeH, whofe works ace .extant, the lover of -the 
Grecian Muff finds a pleafiag variety, after reading -vbe 
juore fubltme and beautiful produ^ions of Homer. 



No. CLXXIX. A CONCLUWNG ESSAY. 

THE writers or periodical papers h^vc ufually 
fubjoined, at tiie clofe of (heir lucubrations, an 
account of the origin and progriels of their work, ex- 
plained the fignatures of correfpondents, and aiSisned 
.each paper tp its proper claimant.— »I am now arrived 
At the End of the Second Volume, the boundary pre- 
jfcribed to niy excurdons : but I have, I believe, no in- 
formation <» this l^ind remaining to b;s communicated. 
i have already accounted for the origin of this vork, 
And intimated, that the compofition of it has ferved, ait 
'Various times and in di6Ferent fituations, to amuie a few 
intervals of literary leifure ; and, with refped to aiSfiL- 
ants and correfpondents^ the nature of the undeitakioj 
could not potliDly admit them. If, therefore, aqy praife 
Ihould be thought due, it muficome undivided, and con- 
tribute to lelTen whatever feve/ity of cenfure may be in- 
curred) the whole weight of%hich muH faU without 
jparticipation. 

I mean 
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I mean not, however, to delude myfelf with an idea 
of influencing a reader by apologies: the fubmifiions 
and excufes of authors are of litile importance ; the 
Public claimt an uncontrovertibje right to decide for 
itfelf on every compofition which folicit^ regard : its 
final deciiions are ufually no lefs juft than immutable. 

Inftead then of dwelling on fuch topics, I will take 
leave of the candid reader, if any reader iliould have had 

J>atience to accompany me fo far, by a fummary recapitu*- - 
ation, and perhaps addition of a few admonitions which 
may be falutary. I'pretend not to colleft all the fcattered ' 
remarks, which have preceded, into one point of view^ 
but' merely. to repeat and add fuch as may pbffibly occur\ 
in filling up the paper which now lies before me. I hope ' 
theegotifm will be pardoned on this and feveral other- 
occauons, as it is by no means eafy at all times to Ipeat.: 
in the third perfon of one's felf, without evident af&cr 
. tation. ^ ' . ' . 

I have endeavoured, throughout the whole feries of*? 
thefe papers, to warn.thofe who are entering into life. 
(and to them my admonitions are chiefly addrefled) ' 
againft the fafliionable examples of the rich /ind gredt 
^ulgary which often militate againfl: all thai* is decent, 
regular, virtuous, and learned. Unlels we are taughtln 
our youth to be on our guard againft their deftruftive 
influence, we fjiall certainly incur imminent danger of- 
corrupting our principles and pra^ice, by a blind and. 
bigoted imitation. Experience daily evinces, that, 
without this precaution, ^11 the advantages of a virtu-* 
ous and learned education, air the documents of paterr 
nal care, all prudential, moral, and religious reftraints, 
may be totally ffuftrated. The rich and great may be 
confidered as beacons on a promontory ; and if they 
hangout deceitful lights; they who wiir allow no other* 
fcnal to direft them (and the number of thefe is irji- 
nite)will probably be mifguided in the.voyage of their 
lives, till they are dafhed on rocks, or funk in whirlpools. 
I think I can confidentry declare, that I was not ih- 
fluenced by fplenetic or envious piotives, when I attack- 
ed the Pride, Folly-, and Wickednefs of the nominal greats 
who juftify every enormiiy, under the name offamion- 
able indulgence i but that J have been actuate J folely by a 
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iocere €Oovi£lion^ that fuch an attack u the moft ef- 
sAuai meant ofpromotioffthe interefts -of Virtue. Even 
n enem/ will allow that it i*not the moft approved me- 
bod of advancing private intereft. 

In adopting modes of addrels and external behaviour, 
be ftud^ of which appean to engross the attention of 
lanv, I have advifed the yoong man to begin his work at 
ie foundation ; tocorre^ his heart and temper, that the 
races of hb appearance ma/ proceed from thaf copious - 
tid infallible fource of whatever is pleaGnz, « dilpofition 
uty virtuous and unaffectedly amiable. I have exhort- 
I turn to avoid fervilit/, adulation, preferment-hunting, 
d meaaoefs of every kind ; to endeavour indeed to 
:a(e thofe with whom he converfes, but to lex the en- 
ivonr arife from benevolent motives, from an bupiane 
i Chriftian dc&rt of dlffufmg eafe and happineis 
ong the children of one Almighty Father, and the 
takers of the fame miferable nature. I have advifed 
to be firm, yet gentle,— manly, yet polite : to cul- 1 

\e every ornamental accomplifnment which leads not | 

feminacy, and to (ludy to be as agreeable as pofTibler 
e he can be at the fame time uncere ; to defpiTe, 
nod ftudioufly avoid, that common but bafe cha* 
r, which, with motives peculiarly felfi/h and con« 
?d, pretends to uncommon good-nature, friendfhip,' 
olence, and generofity 1 whole ailidultiesare pro- 
ned to the rank or fortune of the perfons whofe : 

is courted, without the feail regai^.to virtue or • ' 1 
Qents I whofe politenefs bthat of a valet or French 
^-mader, and whole objects, after all m profef- j 

id pretentions to liberality, are no Icls mean and 
an thofe of a Jew-ufurer. . I have advifed him J 

e the approbation .of hi^ own heart, and the " 

! of a clear conicience, above the fmiles, the ap- 
and the rewards of a vain, a wicked, a de- , | 
md a traniitory world. I 

rature, I have recommended the union of tafte ^\ 

nee, and of fcifence with tafte i a ftle6tion of 
uthdrs on z\l the fubjefts which claim his par- 
ention 5 a love pf originals, and a due diftrufl 
ions; a conllant effort to obtain depth and 
a perfevoring, regular,' indefatigable induftry, 

efpecially 
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efpecially in the earlier periods of a (ludious courfe, 
not onlj becaufe ;no diftingui/Ked e3(ce1Ience can be ob-* 
tained without it, but alio becaufe a clofe attention tp 
ftudj, and an aident love of letters in the juvenile a^e, 
is a great prelervalive of innocence, and conduces 
much to thediverfion or extinction of paflions and ten- 
dencies, whiclT cannot be habitualljr indulged without 
fin, ihaoie, and mifery. ' 

The general tenor of the moral admonitions of this 
book, has been to urge the jouug man to labour incei^ 
fantlj in overcoming the natural propenfitj of human 
nature to evil : to aim at perfection, though he knows 
he cannot reach it; to aim at it, becaufe he will thus 
approach much nearer to it than if he gives up the pur- 
fuit in the timidity of indolence : to have courage 
enough to withftand ridicule, the weapon of the wicked 
in their fubtle^ attacks upon virtue: to beware of the 
refinements of fophidry, and to hie humble enough to 
learn his duty both to God and man, from the plain 
dodtiines of his catechifm : to tieware alfe of the feduciqg 
influence of fafhionable vice ; of thofe unfortunate per-. 
Tons who, from a want of education, or^from fooliili 
pride, live ivitbout God- in the njoorJd, and even la 
coniradidlion to the' obvious precepts of natural re- 
ligion ; exifling in a (late which might almoft be called 
the vegetable, if it did not in a greater degree parti- 
cipate of brutality. — AddrefTes of a ferious kind are to 
them, for the moft part, ufelefs, as that pride, felf-con- 
ceit, and felf- importance, which leads them to adopt 
with ofleiltation the tenets of infidelity ajid the prac- 
tices of immorality, ufually renders them deaf and 
blind to all reprefcn tat ions which come unrecotnmetuied 
by opuUnce^ rank, and liber tintfm. They are wifer in ihcir 
own eyes, though they often neither read nor think, 
than the wifeft moralithwho have yet appeared. But 
the young man who has been taught not to be dazzled 
by the falfe luftre of their characters, will foon learn to 
pitj^ their errors and fiiun their example. It is a joft 
remark, which has been made by n>en intimately ac- 
quainted with the living eWorld, that more are ruined 
by vices which they have adopted through vanity and 
filly imitation, than to which they have^ been f^dyced 
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by the violence of paflion and temptation.. He who 
Icflens the force of fuch examples, and obfcures thofe 
gloily colouis which they derive from high ftations and 
laree fortunes, greatly promotes the caufe of morality, 
and contributes much to prevent the mifer j and ruin of 
a riling generation. 

In Arming political principles, I would uniformly main- 
tain the expediency of always leanine to the iide of 
Iit)eity and the people, and of withftanding, by all legal 
and rational means, the encroachments or power. All 
men who pofTeis power, well eftabliihed and confirmed, 
are naturallv inclined to extend and engrois it. Lee a 
fpirit then be conftanlly encouraged among the people 
at large, which may lead them to a jealous vigilance over 
the pofieffors <ff power, and animate them to a manly re- 
liftance on the flighted infringement of liberty. But 
at the fame time, we mud not fuffer the artful pur/uers 
of their own interefl to delude us by a name enchant- 
ing ip the (bund : we are bound to coniider, in our diA 
pafilonate moments, the nature of liberty ; to fee and 
acknowledge the neceflity of fubordination, and the 
happinels of being governed by the equitable operation 
6f impartial laws j to cdfcfider the prefervation of good 
order and publTc tranquillity as greatly conducive to the 
perpetuation of liberty, when it is once eftabliilied on 
a folid bafis : to diftinguiiK between a real love of li- 
berty and a mere impatience of controul, wkich is found 
to prevail in the boiom of envious^ahd malignant men : 
10 difcern the difference between real patriotifm and a 
felBfh oppofition to prefent authority, in whomfoever in- 
vefted, arifing from a hope of partaking of it on their 
deprivation : to rcotember that experience bas abun- 
dantly confirmed the remark, that the Ibudeft advocates 
for liberty, while out of power, are often the nioft arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, both in the exercife of power, when 
they have obtained it, and in their private life and na- 
tural difpofi lions : to beware of the needy adventurer 
in politics, who has nothing to lofe, and has no profpeft 
of gain but in demolrfbing the fabric raifed by others, 
and enriching ' himfelf in the general plunder. Such 
cautions can never be too frequently repeated to the 

middle 
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_iniddre ranks, who have been too frequenilj dehided by 
the wicked pretenfions of pfeudo-patriots. 

I have endeavoured to evince the propriety of ap- 
pointing men of private virtue and good character, to 
the great, honourable, and eflicient offices in the various 
departments of the ftate. It is difficult to conceive but 
that the accumulation of public honours and eniolu^ 
ments on profeffed infidels, on notorious gumeflcrs, 
and on infamous debauchees, is at once dc(lru\.^ive of 
morality, religion, and national profperity. If, forin- 
' ftance, a Chancellor of Great Britain, whofc office is 
peculiarly facred, who has the dlfpofal of diurch pre- 
ferment, and whofe life ought to have been free fi o«i 
infaiilous enormities, and whofe, charade r, no lefs un- 
impeachjed than tbat of an archbi/hop, /Kould be f!ig- 
matized as afeducer of innocence, iliould live in a Rate 
ofconcubinage at the time in which he holds his vene- 
rable office, and evidently {hew, hy hh condud^ aeon- 
•tempt for that union of the fexes wliich the laws of hii 
country, and of his God, hav>; infcitiued j vvoiJw it 
not be fuch an infult ou virtue, religion, decency, and 
equity^ as all, whofe feelings are not deftroycd by ciini- 
pation, muft deeply deplore and.refent ?-— Could upllart 
infolence, a brow-beating audacity, and a dogmatical 
mode of decifion, in the (enate and at the tribunal, com- 
penlate the injivies which fuch an example muft infli\3, 
not only* on the morals of a (ingle profeffion already too 
licentious, but of the community in all its ramifications ? 
The promotion of fuch men, publicly known for the 
-badnefs of their private life, argues a want of fincerity in 
governors, and eventually lends, more than any foreign 
enemy, to fliake thehr thrones from under them. Refift- 
a nee, indeed, under governors who aft, in their appoint- 
ment of minifters afid officers, as if they conlidered the 
natio'^al religion merelvas a mode of fuperftition,and mo-' 
rality as a bafelefs fabric of fancy or policy, and who yet 
affume the management of the church as well as of the 
ftate, and claim the title of Defenders of the Faith, be- 
comes yirtue inftead of treafon, and patriotifm inftead of 
rebellion. He who militates againft fuch men, engag^s 
in a rational and an honourable crqifade. No Turk 
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was etcr a greater enemy to the religion of Jefus Chriil, 
than i'uch mofl Jacred ^x\^ tnojl Chrifiian Governors. 

It is cenaiiily right to diioelieve aad to reprobate all 
prclenHons to public virtue, wherever private virtue is 
nztoriouj!y dtficitni. Where private virtue is wanting, 
there can be no foundnefs 01 principle, and, without 
foundnels of principle, no real virtue of any kind caa 
fubfiil. Patriotism in a bad man is but difguifed wick- 
edncfs, of a mod malignant nature, and ufuallj pro- 
feeding fr( m a dcceiilul, a proud, an envious, a jea- 
lous, a cruel, and a felfifh difpcfition. The boafled 
abilities of profligate and corrupt characters, are often 
but the defperate efforts of a diftrefs which hasovercooie 
all difHdence ard re(lraint, and leads men to fight their 
way to promotion, by noife, effrontery, and overbear- 
ing prefumption. 

We all, indeed, Igve power, and it is an ufeful ini- 
pulfe which urges us toaipire at eminence ; but though 
we may reafonably wi<K for a fhare of power, let us learn 

. the virtue not 10 ob(lru£t its falutary operation in the 
hands of others. n:ere]y b^caufe it is not in our own. 
The trucft pairiotifm may often be evinced, by fubdu- 

"• ing the lufl of power, Ly fubniiflive filence, and by 
cheerful atquiefcence, in a contented retiiement, and in 
an humble exercife of the private and focial virtues. 
The luli of power, like all other luft, is often moft vio- 
Jent in diabolical difpofitions, end the turbulent fpirit 
which it produces is ihe.bane of fociet^ 

But amidft our cauiions, we fliall do well conftantly 
to remember that liberty, with all its attendant evils of 
faction and fedition, is, upon the whole, infinitely more 
conducive to the happiness and to the improvement of 
human nature, than the tranquil repofe of eftabli/hed 
'^ defpotihn. An arbitrary government difFufes a be- 

\<numbing, freezing, foponfic influence over the iiuman 

\i'acuhies, efpccially in the middle and loweft walks of 
\h J and there is no danger or inconverience which 
oWht not to be cheerfully incurred to deftroy it from 
th^face of the earth. The tree, of liberty, fo well 
planted and watered in America, will, I hope, flouriih 
more and more ; and impart many a flip and fucker to 

grow 
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grow In climates which now appear itioft ungenial to its 
cultivation. In our own ifland,<|re muft never negleft the 
opportunity atForded, by a time of diftrefs, to correal the 
abufes of the conftitution, and to puHi back the gigan- 
tic ftrides of power, with its auxiliary, corruption. Such' 
are the aufpicious periods, the golden moments,in which 
a portion of new. health is to be infufed into the vitals of 
the body politic : fuch the times in which the people 
themfelves "ought to amputate excreicences, and purge 
that corrupting influence which contains the feeds of • 
difeafe and death to a free commonwealth ; in which the 
right of eledtion fliould be communicated to all who pay 
taxes to a certain amount, petty boroughs disfranchifed, 
and counties enabled to fend a number of members in 
proportion to their fize, wealth, and populoufnefs ; in 
which Old Sarum fhould no longer be peniiiited to con- 
ftitute as many reprefcntatives of the people of England 
as the county of York, jind half iis many as the nfetro- 
polis of the .empire. 

It is impoflible to recapitulate all the variety of fuggef^ 
tlons which have' preceded, or to make any great ad- 
dition to them, in the limits of a fingle' paper; neither 
was it my original Intention. It is fufficient that a few 
of the mod important points are touched upon in the 
conclufion of thefe volumes, with a view to leave a due 
impreffion on the mind of the rieader, who may be in- 
duced, for want of fomething better, to bellow an fdle 
hour on their perufal. The fubjedls of Behaviour, Let- 
ters, Morals, and Politics, have been already mention- 
ed : it would be a reprehenfible omiffion not to have 
referred a place foF a few hints on Religion. . 

It appears to me to be one of the moft important pre- 
cepts, in forming Our religious principles and ideas not 
full)rto depend on the couclufions of our ovvn reafon ; to 
diftruft the acuteft underftanding ; to be really humble ; 
to reverence the opinions received by our forefathers ; to 
remember the (liortnefs of life, the imbecility of human 
nature, and to accept with pious hope, rather than with 
difputatious curioilty, the comfortable doflrines and pro- 
mifes of the received revelation. It will be a gr^at 
inducement to this prime virtue of humility, to reflc^ on 
the difeafes and pains both of mind and body incident 

to 
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to our nature ; on the terrible degeneracy into which we 
may fall, when deferced' by the grace of Ood ; and, at 
the fame time, on the confolation and improvement of 
hear I which may be, and is^ derived, under every calamity 
and on the bed of death, from (incere devotion ; to pray 
for faith when doubts arife 1 to beware of that weak and- 
wicked vanity which inftigates the deiftical and ^eptical 
pretenders to fuperior povrersof reafoning, to write and 
publi(h their fophifttcai and ptefumptuous tenets on the 
nation<i] religion. Let us ever remember that common 
but excellent mtxim, that we can lofe nothing but 
what would hurt us, and may gain, eveiy thing that is 
valuable, by receiving, with humble Jiope, the religion 
of Iclus Chii^. 

Upon the whole, and after all the fubtle difquifitions 
of proud philofophy ; all the inventions which owe their 
origin to malice, vanity, or ingenuity ; all the whim- 
fical modes- of living and thinking which Faihion dic- 
tates for the employment of her idle hours, or for the 
gratification of her full blown pride ; the plain virtues, 
us they are undeiftcod by plain men of honeft hearts and 
good faculties, improved by a competent education, are 
the bed feciirity for comfort under all th« circumllances, 
and in all fiiu^tion^ of human life. Sedentary and 
leclufe perfons may anmfe themfelves, in the reveries of 
inactivity, with fpeculattve refinement and iceptical 
fubtletics ; but ihey who are really wifej and earneftly 
wiili to obtain all the happinefs of which they are capable 
in this fublunary (late, niuft defcend from the elevated 
regions of lopliftry, and labour to acquire, with the 
fiflittaiice. of common fenfc and conrmon honefty,- the 
virtues of faith, humility, piety, and benevolence.— I 
am happy in the opportunity of adding my teftimony, 
inconfiderablc as it may be eft^ emed, that aJl plans of 
conduct, andprofpefb of happinefe, independent of thefe 
viitues, mud tenninate in vanity and vexatioft; and that 
thefe ill a 11 fupply ai perennial fountain of fiich confola- 
tion as the work can neither give nor take away. 
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